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CaiPTER I. 

-WB cuxnsm ofv bisp a viola — cattusx ow a vbxhob shxf — iXfMTiMum 

OU& CBUI8S— XAKX A SOOTUBVAL ATTACK U70V A BXOH PLAJTIEB'S 
3>WXI.LI2ra~ABB JUEPUL8ED WITH L088. 

To MiSTBESS .... Rbspscted Madam: 

Ik compliaDce with your request I shall now transcribe 
from the journal of my jounger dajs some portions of my 
adventurous life. When I wrote, I painted the feelings 
of my heart without reserve ; and I shall not alter one 
TTord, as I know you wish to learn what my feelings were 
then, and not what my thoughts may be now. They say 
that in every man's life, however obscure his position may 
be, there would be a moral found were it truly told. I 
tiiink, Madam, when you have perused wliat I am about 
to write, you will agree with me that from my history both 
old and young may gather profit ; and I trust, if ever it 
should be made public, that, by divine permission, such 
may be the result. Without further preface I shall com- 
mence with a narrative of my cruise off Hispaniola, in 
the Revenge privateer. 

The Revenge mounted fourteen guns, and was com- 
manded by Captain Weatherall, a very noted privateer^s- 
man. One morning afdaybreak we discovered a vessel 
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from tlie masthead, and immediately made all sail in ebase, 
crowding every stitch of canvas. As vi^e neared, we made 
her out to he a large ship, deeply laden, and we imagined 
thut she would be an Gmy prize i but as we saw her hull 
more out of the waterj she proved to he well armed, having 
a full tier of guns fore and aft. As it afterwards proved, 
she wa^ a vessel of six hundred tons burden, and mounted 
twenty-four guns, having saUed from St. Domingo, and 
being bound to France. 

She had been chartered by a French gentleman (and a 
most gallant fellow we found him), who had acquired a 
large fortune in the West Indies, and was then going 
home, having embarked on board his vphole property, as 
well as his wife and his only eon, a youth of about seventeen, 
As BOon as he discovered what we were, and the impossi- 
bility of escape from so fast a filing vessel as the Ke- 
venge, be resolved to fight us to the last. Indeed, he had 
everything to fight for ; his whole property, bis wife and 
his only child, hia own liberty and perhaps life were all at 
stake, and be had every motive that could stimulate a 
man. As we subsequently learned, he had great difficult j 
in inspiring the crew with an equal resolution ; and it was 
not until he had engaged to pay them the value of half 
the cai^o, provided tbey succeeded in beating us off and 
forcing their way in safety to France, that he could rouae 
them to their duty. 

Won by his example, — ibr he told them that he did 
not desire any man to do more than he would do himself, 
and perhaps more induced by his generous offer^ — the 
French crew declared tbey would support bim to the last, 
went checrfnlly to their guns, and prepared for aeticm. 
When we were pretty near to him, be shortened sail ready 
Jbr the combat, Laving tenderly ^oxt^^d \.\\Si ■wif< 
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below to await in agony the issue of a battle on which 
depended everything so dear to her. The resolute bear* 
ing of the Vessel, and the cool intrepidity with which they 
had hove to to await us, made us also prepare on our sid^ 
for a combat which we knew would be severe. Although 
she was superior to us in guns, yet, the Revenge being 
wholly fitted for war, we had many advantages, indepen- 
dent of our being very superior in men. Some few chase- 
guns were fired during our approach, when, having ranged 
up within a cable's length with her, we exchanged broad- 
sides for half an hour, after which our captain determined 
on boarding. We ran our vessel alongside, and attempted 
to throw our men on board, but met with a stout resist- 
ance. The French gentleman, who was at the head of his 
men, with his own hand killed two of our stoutest seamen, 
and mortally wounded a third; and, encouraged by his 
example, his people fought with such resolution that, after 
a severe struggle, we were obliged to retreat precipitately 
into our own vessel, leaving eight or ten of our shipmates 
weltering in their blood. 

Our captain, who had not boarded with us, was much 
enraged at our defeat, stigmatizing us as cowards for allow- 
ing ourselves to be driven from a deck upon which we had 
obtained a footing. He called upon us to renew the com- 
bat ; and leading the way, he was the first on board of the 
vessel, and was engaged hand to hand with the brave 
French gentleman who had already made such slaughter 
among our men. Brave and expert with his weapon as 
Captmn Weatherall undoubtedly was, he for once found 
rather more than a match in his antagonist. He was 
slightly wounded, and would, I suspect, have had the 
worst of this hand-to-hand conflict, had not the whole of 
our crew, who had now gained the deck, and ^ex^ tvi'^vb^ 
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forward, depurated Uim fitsni Lis oppoiietit. Outnumbei 
Dud overmatched, iLe French crew fought most resoluteljp 
but notwithstanding their exertions, and the gallant con* 
duct of their leader, we succeeded in driving them back to 
tho quarter-deck of the vessel. Here the combat was 
renewed with the greatest obstmac?, — thej' etriving to 
maintain this their last hold, and we exerting ourselves to 
complete our conquest. The Frenchman could retreat no 
further, and our foremost men were impelled against them 
by those behind them crowding on to share in the combats 
Ketreat being cut offj the French struggled with all tbe 
fijuimosity end I'agc of mingled hate and despair ; whilo 
we, infuriated at the obstinate res i stance, were filled witli 
vengeance and a thirst for blood. Wedged into one mase, 
'we grappled together, — for I he re was no room for fair 
fighting, -:— seeking each othcr*3 hearts with shortened 
weapons, struggling and falling together on the deck, roll- 
ing among the dead and the dying, or trodden underfoot bv 
the others, who still maintained ihd combat with unabated 
fuiy. 

. Kumbers at last prevailed. We had gained a dear* 
bought victory. We were mastera of the deck, wc bad 
struck the colors, and were recovering our lo^^t breaths 
after this very severe contest, and thought ourselves in 
full possession of the ship ; but it proved otherwiie* Hie 
first lieutenant of the privateer and six of us had dashed 
down the companion, and were entering the cabin in search 
of plunder, when we found opposed to our entmnce the 
gallant French gentleman, supported by hh soUf the cap- 
tain of the vessel, and ^ve of (he French sailors. Behind 
them was the French gentleman's wife, to whose protectioa 
they Imd devoted themselves. The lieutenant, who headed 
us, ofered tlicm quarter; but, string to madneiis at the 
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of the rub and of tlie cajjlivity whidi awaited 
him, the gentleman treated the offer with contempt, and 
rushing forward attacked our lieutenant, beating down bis 
ard, and waa just about to pierce Mm with the lunge 
hich he made, when I tired my pistol at him to save the 
ife of mj officer. The ball entered hia heart ; and thus 
died one of the bravest men I ever encountered* Ilia son 
at the game time was felled to the deck with a pole-axe, 
when the remainder threw themselves down on the deck 
and cried for quarter. So enraged were our men at this 
renewal of the combat, that it required all the efforts and 
authority of the lieutenant to prevent them from complet- 
ing the massacre hj taking the lives of those who no longer 
resisted. But who could paint the condition of that un- 
happy lady who bad stood a witness of the horrid scene, 
-^her eyes blasted with the eight of her husband slain 
before her face j her only son groaning on the deck and 
weltering in his blood j and she left alone, bereft of all that 
was dear to her — stripped of the wealth she was that 
morning mistress of, now a widow, perhaps childlesSj a 
prisoner J a beggar, and in the hands of lawless ruffians, 
whose hands were reeking with her husband's and oif- 
£pring*s blood, at their mercy, and exposed to every evil 
which must befall a beautiful and unprotected female from 
ihme who were devoid of all principle, all pity, and all 
fearl Well might the frantic creature rush as she did 
upon onr weapons, and seek that death which would have 
been a mercy and a blessing. With difficulty we prevent- 
ed her from injuring herself, and after a violent struggle 
aatare yielded, and she sank down in a swoon on the body 
of her husband, dabbling her clothes and hair in the gore 
which floated on the cabinnieck* This eccae of miset^ 
iliocked even the actors in it* Our &aUor&, aecaa\^T£i^^ ^la 
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they were to blood and rapine^ remained silent and im- 
movable, resting upon tJieir weapons, their eyes fixed npon 
the unconsdoua form of that unhappy lady. 

The rage of battle was now over, our passions had aub- 
lided, and we felt ashamed of a conquest purchased with 
Buch unut(erahle anguish. The noise of this renewed 
combat hud brought down the captaia; he ordered the 
lady to be talteo away from this sceue of horrorj and to 
be carefiilly tended in his own cabin j the wound of the 
fion, who was found still alive, was immediately dressed, 
and the prisoners were secured* I returned on deek^ still 
oppressed with the scene I had witnessed, and when I 
looked round me, and beheld the deck strewed with the 
dead and dying — victors and vanquished indLscriminately 
mixed up together — the blood of both nations meeting od 
the deck and joining their streams, I could not help put- 
ting the question to myself, " Can this be right and law- 
ful — all this carnage to obtain the property of others, and 
made legal by the quarrels of kiugs ? " Reason, relrgioo, 
and hnmaoity answered, " No." 

I remained uneasy and dissatisfied, and felt as if I were 
a murderer ; and then I reflected how this property, thus 
wrested from its former possessorj who might, if be had 
I'etained it, have done much good with it, would now be 
Bquaudered away in riot smd dissipation, in purcliasing 
crime j and administering to debauchery. I was young 
then, and felt so disgusted and so angry with myself and 
everybody else, that if I had. been in England I probably 
should never again have put my foot on board of a pri- 
vateer. 

But employment prevented mj thinking ; the decks had 
to be cleaned, the bodies thrown overboard, the blood 
wBshed h'om the white planks, tLa ivounded to he removed 
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and their hurts dressed, the rigging and other damages to 
be repaired ; and when all this had been done we made 
sail for Jamaica with our prize. Our captain, who was as 
kind and gentle to the vanquished as he was brave and 
resolute in action, endeavored by ail the means he could 
think of to soften the captivity and sufferings of the lady. 
Her clothes, jewels, and everything belonging to her were 
preserved untouched ; he would not even allow her trunks 
to be searched, and would have secured for her even all 
her husband's personal effects, but the crew had seized 
upon them as plunder, and refused to deliver them up. 
I am almost ashamed to say that the sword and watch of 
her husband fell to my lot, and, whether from my wear- 
ing the sword, or from having seen me fire the pistol which 
had killed him, the lady always expressed her abhorrence 
of me whenever I entered her presence. Her son recov- 
ered slowly firom his wound, and on our arrival at Port 
Royal was permitted by the admiral to be sent to the 
Bang's Hospital, and the lady, who was most tenderly at- 
tached to him, went on shore and remained at the hospital 
to attend upon him. I was glad when she was gone, for 
I knew how much cause she had for her hatred of me, and 
I could not see her without remorse. As soon as we had 
completed pur repairs, filled up our provisions and water, 
we sailed upon anodier cruis§, which was not so successful, 
as you will presently perceive. 

For Q.ve or six weeks we cruised without success, and 
oar people began to grumble, when one morning our boats 
in shore off Hispaniola surprise^ a small schooner. A 
negro who was among the prisoners offered to conduct us 
through the woods by night to the house of a very rich 
planter, which was situated about three miles from a small 
bay, and at come distance from the other plaut^Xioua. He 
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asserted that we might there get very YaluaLle plunder, 
and; moreover, obtain a large ransom for the pkinter and 
Lia familjTj besides bringing away as many of the negro 
slaves as we pleased. 

Our captain, who was tired of his ill-suecesa, and who 
hoped also to procure provisions, which we very much 
wanted, coaaented to the negro's proposal, and standing 
down abreast of the bay, which was in the Bight of Lugan, 
he ran in at dark, and anchoring clo^e to the shore we 
landed with forty men, and, guided by the negro, we pro- 
ceeded through the wood^ to the house. The negro was 
tied faat to one of our atoutest and best men, for fe^ar he 
should give us the elip« It was a bright moonlight ; we 
Eoon arrived, and surrounding the house forced oor way in 
without opposition. Having secured the negroes in the 
out>hoases, and placed guards over them, and videttes on 
the lookout to give timely notice of any surprise^ we pro- 
ceeded to our work of plunder. The family, consisting of 
the old planter and his wife and his three daughters, two 
of them very beautify 1, was secured in one room* No 
words can express their teriior at thus finding themselves 
Eo suddenly in the power of a set of rulEans, from whose 
brutality they anticipated every eviL Indeed, the horrid 
esLcesses committed hy the privateersmen when they landed 
on the coaat fully justified their fears ; for as this system 
of marauding is considered the basest of all modem war- 
farCj no q^^arter is ever given to those who are taken iu 
the attempts In return, the privateersmen hesitate at no 
barbarity when engaged in such enterprises. 

Dumb with astonishment and ten'or, the old couple BOk 

in silent agony, while the poor girls^ who had more evib 

than death to fear, drowned in their tears fell at the cap- 

tam*M feet and embraced his knees, conjuring him to spire 

and protect them from his men. 
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Captain Wcatberall, who was^ as I have before stated, 
a generous and humane man, raisjpd them up, assuring 
them, on his word, that they should receive no insult ; and 
as his presence was necessary to direct the motions of his 
people, he selected me, as younger and less brutal than 
most of his crew, as a guard over them, menacing me with 
death if I allowed any man to enter the room until he re- 
turned, and ordering me to defend them with my life from 
all insults. I was then young and full of enthusiasm ; my 
heart was kind, and I was pure in (5omparison with the 
major portion of those with whom I was associated. 

I was delighted with the office confided to me^ and my 
heart leaped at having so honorable ah employment I 
endeavored by every means in my power to dissipate 
their terrors and soothe their anxious minds ; but while I 
was thus employed, an Irish seaman, distinguished even 
amongst our crew for his atrocities, came to the door, and 
would have forced his entrance. I instantly opposed him, 
urging the captain's most positive commands ; but, having 
obtained a sight of the young females, he swore with a vile 
oath that he would soon find out whether a boy like me 
was able to oppose him, and finding that I would not give 
way he attacked me fiercely. Fortunately I had the ad* 
vantage of position, and, supported by the justice of my 
cause, I repelled him with success. But he renewed the 
attack, while the poor young women awaited the issue of 
the combat with trembling anxiety, — a combat on which 
depended, in all probability, their honor and their lives. 
At last I found myself very hard pushed, for I had re- 
ceived a wound on my sword arm, and I drew a pistol 
from my belt with my left hand, and fired it, wounding 
him in the shoulder. Thus disabled, and fearing at the 
same time that the 'report would bring back the captain, 
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who he well knew would not be trifled with, he retired 
from the door vowing vengeance. I then turned to the 
young womeiij who had witnessed the conflict in breath]^ 
Buspense, encircled in the arms of the poor old couple, 
who had rushed towards them at the commencement of 
the fray J offering them their useless shelter. Privateers- 
man as I was, I could not refrain from te^rs at the scene^ 
1 again attempted to reassure them, pledged myself in the 
most solemn manner to forfeit my life if necessary for 
their protection, and they in some degree regained their 
confidence- They observed the blood trickling down my 
fingers from the wound which I had received, and tlie poor 
girk stained their handkerchiefs with it in the attempts 
etaneh the flow* 

But this Bcene was soon intenupted by an alarm* 
appeared that a negro had contrived to escape, and 
rouse the country. They had collected together from tl 
other plantationSj and our party being, as is usoally" 
the case when plunder is going on, very negligent, the 
videties were surprised, and had hardly time to escape and 
apprise ua of our danger* There was not a moment to he 
lost ; our safety depended upon an immediate retreat 
The captain collected all hands ; and while he was getting 
them together, that the retreat might be made in good 
order, the old planter, who, by the report of the firearmi 
and the bustle and confusion without, guessed what had 
taken place, pressed me to remain with them, urging the 
certainty of our men being oTerpowered, and the merciless 
consequences which would ensue- He pledged himself, 

Lwith his Angers crossed in the Bign of the crucifl:}£j that 
he would procure me safe quarter, and that I should 
ever enjoy his protection and friendship. I refused him 
7-~_ 
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lid Ibdjr put a ring ca my finger, which shetook fix>m hdr 
ywn hiEusd, and kissuig my foi^head told me to look at that 
raig and ccmtincie to do good •and act nobty as I had just 
^ne. 

I waved my hand, for I had no time even to take the 
proffered hands of the yoong ones, and hastened to join 
my shipmates, already on the retreat, and exchanging shots 
^th our pursuers. We were harassed by a multitude, 
t)ut they were a mixed company of planters, mulattoes, and 
filaves, and not half of theni armed, and we easily repelled 
their attacks whenever we came to close quarters. Their 
violent animosity, however, against us and our evil doings, 
induced them to follow close at our heels, keeping up a 
galling irregular fire, and endeavoring to detain us until 
we might be overpowered by their numbers, every minute 
increasing, for the whole country had been raised, and 
were flocking in. This our captain was well aware of, 
and therefore made all the haste that he could, without 
disturbing the regularity of his retreat, to where our boats 
were Ijing, as should they be surprised and cut ofi^, our 
escape would have been impossible. Notwithstanding all 
his care, several of our men were separated from us by 
the intracacies of the wood, or from wounds which they 
had received, and which prevented them from keeping up 
with us. At last, after repelling many attacks, each time 
more formidable than the preceding, we gained our boats, 
and embarking with the greatest precipitation we put off 
for the schooner. The enemy, emboldened by our flight, " 
flocked down in great numbers to the water's edge, and we 
had the mortification to hear our stragglers who had been 
captured imploring for mercy ; but groans and then silence 
too plainly informed us that mercy had been denied. 

Captain Weatberall was so enraged at iVie \o^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
2 
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men that he ordered us to pull back and attack the enemy 
on the beach ; but we continued to pull for the schooner, 
regardless of his threats and entreaties. A panic had 
seized us all, as well it might. We even dreaded the ill- 
aimed and irregular fire which they poured upon us, which 
under other circumstances would have occasioned onlj 
laughter. The schooner had been anchored only two hun- 
dred yards from the beach, and we were soon on boaid 
They continued to fire fix>m the shore, and the balls passed 
over us. We put a spring upon our cable, warped cor 
broadside to the beach, and loading every gun with grape 
and canister, we poured a whole broadside upon our as- 
sailants. From the shrieks and cries, the carnage moat 
have been very great The men would have reloaded 
and fired again, but the captain forbade them, sayings 
"We have done too much already." I thought so toa 
He then ordered the anchor to be weighed, and, with i 
fresh land breeze', we were soon far away fix>m tlui 
unlucky spot. 



CHAPTER II. 

Wl ABS TJmSUXD BT TWO 80H0OMBR-FRIYATSXB8, AVD FAIUSO TO Bt- 
cm TSKM ▲ TSRBIBLS OOITTBBT EITSUBS — TnSEB ACTS OV A XOBDXK- 
0V8 BAVAL DBAXA — WB ARB WOB8TBD — CAPTAIB WXATHBRALL IB 
XILUED — I AX PLUBDEBED ABD WOUBDBD. 

About six weeks after the unlucky affair before de- 
scribed we met with a still greater disaster. We had 
cruised off the Spanish Main, and taken several prizes ^ 
sbordj after we had manned the last and had parted com- 
pony, the Kevenge being then close in shore, a fresh gale 
sprang up, which compelled us to make all sail to clear 
tbe land. We beat off shore during the whole of the night, 
when the weather moderated, and at daybreak we found 
out that we had not gained much offing^ in consequence of 
the current ; but, what was more important, the man who 
vent to the look-out at the masthead hailed the deck, say- 
ing there were two sails in the offing. The hands were 
turned up to make sail in chase, but we found that they 
Were resolutely bearing down upon us ; and as we neared 
each other fast we soon made them out to be vessels of 
force. One we knew well: she was the Esperance, a 
French schooner-privateer, of sixteen guns and one hun- 
dred and twenty men ; the other proved to be a Spanish 
schooner-privateer, cruising in company with her, of eigh- 
teen guns, and full manned. 

Now our original complement of men \\ti^ \i^^u ^orakS.- 
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thing more tlian one hundred ; but bj deaths^ Be^ere wouDds 
in action J aad manning our prices, our oclaal number oa 
board wa3 reduced to fi%-fi.ve effective men. Finding 
the force so verj superior^ we made eyery attempt with 
aaib and sweeps to escape ; but the land to leeward of U9^ 
and their position to windward^ rendered it impossible* 
Making, therefore, a virtue of necessity, we put a good 
face upon it^ and prepared to combat against such desperate 
odds. 

Captam Weatherallj who was the life and soul of his 
crewj was not found wanting on such an emergency. With 
the greatest coolness and intrepidity he gave orders to talce 
in all the small sails^ and awaited the coming down of the 
enemy* When eyerything was ready for the unequal 
conflict, he ordered all hands aft, and endeavored to inspire 
us with the same ardor which animated himself. He re* 
minded us tliat we had often fought and triumphed ovef *m 
vessels of much greater force than our own ; that we had a 
already beaten off the French privateer on a former occa- 
Biori ; that the Spaniard waij not worth talking about, except 
to swell the merits of the double victory i and that if once ^ 
*we came hand to hand our cutlasses would soon prove our 
superiority. He reminded us that our only safety depended 4 
upon our own manhood ; for we had done such mischief on i 
the coast, and our recent descent npon the plantation was 
■ considered in such a light, that we must not expect to 
receive quarter if we were overcome. Exhorting us to 
behave well and to fight stoutlyj he promised us the victory/ 

LThe men had such confidence in the captain that we le- 
turned him three cheers, when, dismissing ua to our quar- 
ters j he ordered St. George's ensign to be hoisted at the 
mainmast^bcad, and hove to for the enemy^ 
» The French Echooner was the first which ranged 
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ilongside.; th^ wind was ligbty tffii she came slowlj down 
x> us. The captain of her hailed, saying that his vessel 
was the Esperapce ; and our captain replii^ that he knew 
It, and that thej also knew that his was the Beyenge. 
The French caption, who had hove to^ replied veiy ooar* 
teoosly that he was well awi^re what vessel it was, and 
also of the valor and distingni^hed repatation of Captain 
Weatherall ; upon which Captain Weatherall, who stood 
on. the gunnel, took off his hat in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

Now Captain Weatherall was well known, and it was 
also well known that the two vessels would meet with a 
a^vere resistance, which it would be as well to avoid, as 
even if they gained the victoiy it would not be without 
great loss of men. The French, captain therefore ad- 
dressed Captain Weatherall again^ and said he hoped, now 
that he was oppo^; to so veiy superior a force, he would 
not make a useless resistance, but, as it would be no dis- 
grace to him, and would save the lives of many of .his 
brave men, his well-known humanly would induce him to 
strike his colors. 

To this request our commander gave a gallant and pos- 
itive refiisaL The vessds lay now dose to each other, so 
that a biscuit might have been thrown on board of eithw. 
A generous, expostulation ensued^ which continued till the 
Spanish vessel was a shcnrt dist9nce astern of us. 

^ You now see our force," said the French captain. 
^ Do not fight against impossible odds, but spare your 
brave and devoted men." 

^ In return for your kind feeling towards me," replied 
Captain Weatherall, '< I offi^ you both quarter, and respect 
to private , property, ux>pn ypur hanUng down your col- 
ow." 
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^ Yoa are mad, Captain Weatherall,^ said the Fieadi 
captain. 

^ Ton allow that I have liyed bravelj," replied Captain 
Weatherall ; ^ you shall find that I will conquer jou, and 
if necessary I will also die bravely. We will now fight. 
In courtesy, I offer you the first broadside.'' 

^Impossible," said the French captain, taking off his 
hat 

Our captain returned the salute, and then, slipping down 
from the gunwale, ordered the saib to be filled, and after 
a minute, to give the Frenchman time to prepare, he fired 
off in the air the fusee which he held in his hand, as a 
signal for the action to begin. We instantly commenced 
the work of death by pouring in a broadside. It was re- 
turned with equal spirit, and a furious cannonading ensued 
for several minutes, when the Spaniard ranged up on our 
lee quarter with his rigging full of men to board us. Clap- 
ping our helm a-weather, and hauling our fore sheets to 
windward, we fell off athwart his hawse, and raked him 
with several broadsides fore and afl ; our guns having been 
loaded with langridge and lead bullets, and his men beii^ 
crowded together forward, ready to leap on board of us, 
her deck became a slaughter-house. The officers endeav- 
ored in vain to animate their men, who, instead of gaining 
our decks, were so intimidated by the carnage that they 
forsook their own. The Frenchman, perceiving the con- 
sternation and distress of his consort, to give her an oppor- 
tunity of eztricatmg herself from her perilous conditiony 
now put his helm a-weather, ran us on board, and poured 
in his men ; but we were well prepared, and soon cleared 
our decks of the intruders. In the meantime the Spaniardi 
hjr catting awaj our rigging, in which his bowsprit wai 
entangled, swung clear of us, and feW os^vj \ft X^^nvs^ 
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ft. Frenchman perceiving this sheered off, and springing 
luffy shot ahead dear of us. Sach was the first act of 
I terrible drama. We had as yet sustained little damage, 
I enemy's want of skill, and our good fortune combined, 
ring enabled os to take them at such a disadrantage. 
Bot^ although inspirited by such a prosperous beginning, 
r inferiority in men was so great that our captain con- 
lered it his duty to make all sail in hopes of being able 
avoid such an unequal combat This our enemies at- 
mpted to prevent by a most furious cannonade, which 
5 received and returned without flinching, making a run- 
Qg fight of it, till at last, our fore-yard and foretopnnast 
ling shot away, we had nio longer command of the vessel* 
inding that, although we were crippled and could not 
cape, our fire continued unabated, both the vessels again 
ade preparations for boarding us, while we on our part 
epared to give them a warm reception. 
As we knew that the Frenchman, who was our most 
nous opponent, must board us on our weather4x>w, we 
iversed over four' of our guns, loaded to the muzzle with 
iisket-balls, to recieve him ; and being all ready with our 
kteraroes and hand grenades, we waited for the attack. 
9 he bore down for our bows, with all his men clinging 
le bees, ready for the spring, our guns were discharged 
id the carnage was terrible. The men staggered back, 
Uing down over those who had been killed or wounded, 
id it required aU the bravery and example of the French 
ptain, who was really a noble fellow, to rally the re- 
ainder of his men, which at last he succeeded in doing, 
;d about forty of them gained our forecastle, from which 
ey forced our weak crew, and retained possession, not 
[lowing up the success, but apparently waiting till they 
sre seconded by the Spaniard's boacJ&n(\iA ouowc \»^ 
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quarter^ which would have placed us between two fire?, 
and compelled ua to divldo our small force, 

B7 tliii time tho wind^ which had been light, lefl u^ 
aud it waa nearly a calm, with a swell on the Bea which 
separated the two resselB ; the Spaniard, who was ranging 
up under out lee, having but little way, and not luffing 
enough, could not fetch us, but fell off and drifted to lee- 
ward* The Frenclinjen who had been thrown on board, 
and who retained posse ssion of our forecastle, being tJma 
left without support from their own vessel, which had been 
separated from ua by the swell, or from the Spaniard, which 
had fallen to leeward, we gave three cheers, and throwing 
a number of hand grenades in amgng them we rushed fo^ 
ward with our half-pikes, and killed or drove ^v^^ry md 
of them overboard ; one only, and he wounded in the thighi 
escaped by swimming back to hia own vesseL Here, tben* 
was a pause in the conflict^ and thus ended, I may sa?i 
tiie second act. 

Hitherto the battle bad been fought with generous reso* 
lution -J but after this hand-to-hand confliet, and the mas- 
sacre with which it ended, both sides appeared to hare 
been roused to ferocity. A most infernal cannonade was 
now renewed by both our antagonists^ and returned by 113 
with eqnal fury ; but it was now a dead calm, and tbs 
vessels rolled so much with the swell that the shot wef6 
not so e^Tective. By degrees we separated more and mot« 
from our enemies, and the firing was now reduced to singb 
guns. During this, partial cessation our antagonists bad 
drawn near to each other, although at a considerable die^ 
tance from us. We perceived that the Spaniard was send* 
iug two of his boats full of men to supply the heavy loss 
sustained hy his comrade. Captain Weatherall ordered 
_ ihe sweeps oat, and we swe^t out btoaddde to them, trying 
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igle guns to sink the boats as they went from one 
I to the other. After two or three attempts, a gun 
.uccessful ; the shot shattered the firet of the boats, 
1 instantly filled and went down. The second boat 
d up and endeavored to save the men, but we now 
3d our broadside upon them, and, daunted by the 
flying about them, they sought their own safety by 
Qg back to the vessel, leaving their sinking companions 
eir &te. Failing in this attempt, both vessels recom- 
:ed their fire upon us, but the distance and the swell 
e sea prevented any execution, and at last they ceased 
ly waiting till a breeze should spring up which might 
le them to renew the contest with better success, 
t this time it was about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
the combat had lasted about five hours. We refreshed 
3lves after the fatigue and exertion which we had un- 
one, and made every preparation for a renewal of the 
. During the engagement we were so excited that 
lad no time to think ; but now that we were cool again 
unoccupied we had time to reflect upon our position, 
we began to feel dejected and apprehensive. Fatigued 

exertion, we were weak and dispirited. We knew 
our best men were slain or groaning under their severe 
ids, that the enemy were still numerous, and, as they 
svered after so dreadful a slaughter, that they were 
iquestionable bravery and resolution. Good fortune, 

our captain's superior seamanship, had, up to the 
ent, enabled us to make a good fight ; but fortune might . 
rt us, and our numbers were so reduced that if the 
ay continued resolute we must be overpowered. Our 
mt captain perceived the despondency that prevailed, 
endeavored to remove it by his own example and by 
uasion. After praising us for the reaoMion axv^ ^wa* 
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age we had already shown, he pointed out to us that, wha| 
ever might be the gallantry of the officers, it was dear thai 
the men on board of the opposing vessels were awed |q 
their heavy loss and want of success, and that if they made 
one more attempt to take us by the board and failed 
which he trusted they would do, no persuasion would evei 
induce them to try it again, and the captains of the yess^ 
would give over such an unprofitable combat He bA- 
emnly averred that the colors should never be struck wh3e 
he survived, and demanded who amongst us were bote 
enough to refuse to stand by them. Again we gave him 
three cheers, but our numbers were few and the cheen 
were faint compared with the first which had been giv^t 
but still we were resohite, and determined to support oui 
captain and the honor of our fiag. Captain WeathenS 
took care that this feeling should not subside — he dis* 
tributed the grog plentifully ; at our desire he nailed Ha 
colors to the mast, and we waited for a renewal of tk 
combat with impatience. At four o'clock in the aftemoM 
a breeze sprang up, and both vessels trimmed their saSi 
and neared us Hast — not quite in such gallant trim as k 
the morning, it is true — but they appeared now to have 
summoned up a determined resolution. Silently they came 
up, fordng their way slowly through the water ; not a gun 
-was fired, but the gaping mouths of the cannon, and theii 
men motionless at their quarters, portended the severit} 
of the struggle which was now to decide this hitherto well 
.contested trial for victory. When within half a cabled 
length, we saluted them with three cheers ; they returnee 
our defiance, and running up on each side of us, the eom^ 
bat was renewed with bitterness. 

The Frenchman would not this time lay us on boarc 
aatil be wa3 certain that the Spaniaxdhad bosfded us t< 
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^ward; he continaed luffing to windward and plying 
18 with broadsides until we were grappled with the Span- 
sod, aod then he bore down and laid ills gunwale on our 
low. The Spaniard had already boarded us on the qnar- 
er, and we were repelling this attack when the Frenchman 
aid US (m the bow. We fought with desperation, and our 
nkes gave us such an advantage over the swords and 
anives of the Spaniards that they gave ground, and, i^ 
ailed by the desperate resistance they encountered, quitted 
<cir decks, strewed with their dead and dying shipmates, 
nd retreated in confusion to their own vessel. But be- 
Oite this repulse had been efi^cted, the French had boarded 
L8 on the weather-bow, and driving before them the few 
oen who had been sent forward to resist them, had gained 
«r main-deck, and forced their way to the rise of the 
[iiarter-de(&, where all our remaining men were now col- 
ected. The combat was now desperate, but after a time 
»ur pikes, and the advantage of our position, appeared to 
Hrevail over numbers. We drove them before us — we 
lad regained the main-deck, when our brave commander, 
rho was at our head, and who had infused spirit into 
» all, received a bullet through his right wrist; shifl- 
Dg his sword into his left hand, he still pressed forward, 
moouraging us, when a ball entered his breast and he 
hopped dead. With his fall fell the courage and fortitude 
f his crew, so long sustained ; and to complete the mis- 
hief, the lieutenant and two remaining officers also fell a 
ew seconds after him. Astonished and terrified, the men 
topped short in their career of success, and wildly looked 
ound for a leader. The French, who had retreated to the 
brecastle, perceiviug our confusion, renewed the attack, 
«ir few remaining men were seized with a panic, and 
browing down our arms, we asked for quartet ^\i«t^ «i 
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moment before victorj was in our hands. Sach was the 
finale of our bloody drama. 

Out of fifty-five men twenty-two had been killed in this 
murderous conflict, and almost all the survivors desperately 
or severely wounded. Most of the remaining crew after 
we had cried for quarter jumped down the hatchway, to 
avoid the cutlasses of their enraged victors. I and about 
eight others, having been driven past the hatchway, threw 
down our arms and begged for quarter, which we had Uttle 
reason to expect would be shown to us. At first no qua^ 
ter was given by our savage enemies, who cut down sey- 
eral of our disarmed men and hacked them to pieces. Fe^ 
ceiving this, I got on the gunwale ready to jump overboard, 
in the hopes of being taken up after the slaughter bad 
ceased, when a French lieutenant coming up protected u^ 
and saved the poor remains of our crew from the fuiy rf 
his men. Our lives, however, were all he counted iipoi 
preserving — we were instantly stripped and plundered 
without mercy. I lost everything I possessed ; the watci^ 
ring, and sword I had taken from the gallant Frenchntta 
were soon forced from me, and, not stripping off mj ap* 
parel fast enough to please a mulatto sailor, I received a 
blow with the butt-end of a pistol under the left ear, wbkk 
precipitated me down the hatchway, near which I WM 
standing, and I fell senseless into the hold. 
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W8 ABB BBNT HT, OIT BOARD THX BBYBiraB, AITI) TBBATXD WITH OBBAT 
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POST BOYAL, WHEBE I ]£EBT THE FBENOH LADY — HER BAVAGB EXUL- 
TATION AT MT CONDITION — SHE IS FUNISHED BY ONE 0¥ XT COM- 
RADES. 

On coming to my senses, I found myself stripped naked 
and suffering acute pain. I found that my right arm was 
broken, my shoulder severely injured by my fall, and as 
I had received three severe cutlass-wounds during the 
action, I had lost so much blood that I had not strength to 
rise or do anything for myself. There I lay, groaning 
and naked, upon the ballast of the vessel, at times rumi- 
nating upon the events of the action, upon the death of 
our gallant commander, upon the loss of our vessel, of so 
many of our comrades, and of our liberty. After some 
time, the surgeon, by order of the French commander, 
came down to dress my wounds. He treated me with the 
greatest barbarity. As he twisted about my broken limb 
I could not help crying at the anguish which he caused 
me. He compelled me to silence by blows and maledic- 
tions, wishing I had broken my rascaUy neck rather than 
^e should have been put to the trouble of coming down to 
dress me. However, dress me he did, out of fear of his 
captain, who, he knew well, would send round to see if Vve 
had executed his orders, and then he Mt me, mV\\ ^VvSs. 
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in the ribs by way of i*cmembrance. Shortly aftei 
the yessela separated. Fourteen of us, who were ih^ 
most severely hurt, were left in the Revenge, which wiil 
manned by an officer and twenty Frenchmen, with OTdm% 
to take her into Port-au-Paix. The rest of our men wePH 
put on board of the French privateer, who Bailed away ii 
eearch of a more profitable adventure. 

About an hour after they had made sail on the yemi^ 
the officer who had charge of her, looking down the hatch 
way, and perceiving my naked and forlorn condition, threw 
me a pair of trousers, which had been rejected bjtifl 
French seamen as not worth having; and a check Bkirt^ii 
ao equally ragged condition, I picked up in the hold ; t^ 
with a piece of old rope to tie round my neck as a allif 
for my broken arm, was my whole wardrobe. In 
evening I gained the deck, that I might be refresbed ^ 
the breezcj which cooled my feverish body and iomewW' 
restored me. 

We remained in this condition for several days, tortorti 
with paiui but more tortured, perhaps, by the insokflce 
and bragging of the Frenchmen j who set no bounds t* 
their triumph and self-applause « Among those wlio li^ 
charge of the prize were two, one of whom had my wawt 
and the other my ring ; the first would hold it to me grffl^ 
ning and asking if Monsieur would like to know ^^ 
o'clock it waj3 ; and the other would display the ring, an* 
tell me that his sweetlicart would value it when she kuei' 
it waa taken from a conquered Englishman- Tbia 'ffi* 
their practice every day, and I wag compelled to receiTt }^ 
their gibes without venturing a retort* 

On the eleventh day after our capture, when do6« tt 
Port-au-Paix, and expecting ive should be at anchor befw 
nightihU^ we perceived a g^teai \mTry laund 
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deck ; tbej were evidentlj making all the sail that they 
could upon the vessel; and then, hearing them fire off 
ibeir stem-chasers, we knew for certain that thej were 
pursaed. Overjoyed at the prospect of being released, we 
-gave three cheers. The French from the deck threatened 
to fire down upon aa^ but we knew that thej dared not, 
for the Bevenge was so cripfriled in the fight that thej 
oeuld not p»t sail upon her so as to eso^ie, and their force 
te board was too small to enaUe them to resist if over- 
taken: we therefiire continued our exulting clamors. At 
lasi we heard guns fired and the shot whizzing over the 
TeaseL A shot or two struck our hull, and soon afterwards, 
a broadside being poured into us, the Frenchmen struck 
th^ colore, and we had the satis&ctioa of seeing all these 
Cl&sconaders driven down into the hold to take our places. 
It was sow their turn to be dejected and downcast, and 
fir us to be merry; and now also the tables had to be 
turned, and we took the liberty of regaining possession of 
<Nir doihes and other property wMch they carried on their 
k(^ and in their pockets> I must say we showed them 
i»o mercy. 

<<What o'clock is it, Monsieur?'' said I to the fellow 
who had my watch. 

" At your service, sir," he replied, humbly taking out 
^y watch, and presenting it to me. 

<< Thank you," said I, taking the watch, and saluting 
iim with a kick in the stomach, which made him double 
ip and turn round from me, upon which I gave him another 
:ick in the rear to straighten him again. '' That ring, Mon- 
ieur, that your sweetheart will prize ? " 

" Here it is," replied the fellow, abjectly. 

'* Thank you, sir," I replied, saluting him with the 
ouble kick which I had given to the former. " Tell your 
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sweetheart I sent her tho5e," cried I ; *^ tLat is, wheo 
get back to her." 

" Hark jet brother," cries one of our men, " I'll trouble i 
you for that jacket which you borrowed of me the other 
day, and in return here are a pair of iron garters (liol 
out the ahackles), which you must wear for my sake 
think they will fit you well.*' 

" Mounseer," cries another, ** that wig of mine don't mi 
your complexion : I'll trouble you for it. It's a pity sudi 
a face as yours should be disfigured in those curls. And 
while you are about itj I'll thank you to strip altogetkerj 
as I think your clothes will fit me, and are much too ga/ 
for a prisoner.*^ 

^ I was left naked through your kindness the other day* 
said I to another, who was well and smartly dressed ; **I'll 
thank you to strip to your skin, or yoe shall have no skio 
left-*' And I commenced with my knife cutting his eas 
as if I would skin them. 

It was a luclty bit of mine, for in hiB sash I found about 
twenty doubloons* He would have saved them, and hdU 
them tight^ but after my knife had entered his side aboo* 
half an inch he siirrendei*cd the prize. After we h^ 
plundered and stripped them of everything, we set to W 
kick them, and we did it for half an hour so efiectually 
that they were all left groaning in a heap on the ballast, 
and W6 then found our way on deck. 

The privateer which had recaptured us jiroved to be th* 
HerOj of New Providence* Tbe Frenchmen were taken 
out, and some of her own men put in to take us to Port 
Eoyal ; we, being wounded, and cot witlmg to join Uer, 
remained on board* On our arrival at Port RoysJ, wi 
obtained permission to go to the King's Hospital to ^ 
cured. As 1 went up stairs to tV\e ward allotted to me, I 
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^ met the French lady whose husband had been killed, and 

\ who was still nursing her son at the hospital, his wounds 

J not having been yet cured. Notwithstanding my altered 

:^ appearance, she knew me again immediately, and seeing me 

:ji pale and .emaciated, with my arm in a sling, she dropped 

e-»- down on her knees and thanked God for returning upon 

', our heads a portion of the miseries we had brought upon 

ii\i her. She was delighted when she heard how many of us 

tr 5: bad been slain in the murderous conflict, and even rejoiced 

i: at the death of poor Captain Weatherall, which, consid- 

^ ering how very kind and considerate he had been to her, 

too; I thought to be very unchristian. 

It so happened that I was not only in the same w^rd, 
ir i but in the cradle next to her son ; and the excitement I 
: -r bad been under when we were recaptured, and my exer- 
Mi tion in kicking the Frenchmen, had done me no good. A 
is :. ftver was the consequence, and I suffered dreadfully ; and 
she would look at me, exulting in my agony, and mocking 
i sj ^J groans ; till at last the surgeon told her it was by ex- 
id: treme favor that her son had been admitted into the hos- 
; i pital instead of being sent to prison, and that if she did 
re xiot behave herself in a proper manner he would order her 
I - *o be denied admittance altogether ; and that if she dared 
^ ^ torment suffering men in that way, on the first complaint 
^' ^U my part her son should go to the jail and finish his 
^^re there. This brought her to her senses, and she 
^ *^^gged pardon, and promised to offend no more ; but she 
^ ^id not keep her word for more than a day or two, but 

* *^Ughed out loud when the surgeon was dressing my arm, 

• ^1^ a piece of bone had to be taken out, and I shrieked 
^ith anguish. This exasperated one of my messmates so 
^uch that, not choosing to strike her, and knowing how to 
^ound her still worse, he drove his fist into the head of 
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her son as he lay in his cradle, and bj so doing reopened 
the wound that had been nearly healed. 

" There's pain for you to laugh at, you French devil," 
he cried. 

And sure enough it cost the poor young man his life. 

The surgeon was very angry with the man, but told the 
French lady, as she kneeled sobbing by the side of her 
scm, that she had brought it upcm herself and him by her 
own folly and cruelty. I know not whether she felt aoy or 
whether she dreaded a repetition, but this is certain, she 
tormented me no more. On the contrary, I think she 
suffered very severely, as she perceived that I rapidly 
mended and that her poor son got on but slowly. At last 
my hurts were all healed, and I left the hospital, hoping 
never to see her more. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BAIX. YOB. UTXBPOOL IV TBB 8ALLT ASD KITTT — VALL IV WITH ▲ OAIJi 

— BOT OVXBBOARD — VSABLT DBOWmD m ▲TTXlCPTnrO TO BAYS HIM 

— eSM TBK OWVmB AT LTVIEBFOOL—- BMBABK UT THB DALBTXPLB FOB 
TECB 0OA8T OV AFBIGA -* ABBTTS OFT 8XSXOAI.. 

A 6SEAT deal of prize-money being due to us, I called 
upon the agent at Port Bojal to obtain an advance. I 
found him in a puzzle. Owing to the death of Captain 
Weatherall and so many of the officers, he hardly knew 
whether those who applied to him were entitled to prize- 
money or not. Whether he thought I appeared more 
honest than the others, or from what cause I know not, he 
requested me, as I knew everything that had passed, to 
remain with him for a short time ; and, finding that I 
could read and write well, he obtained from me correct 
lists of the privateer's crew, with those who were killed, 
and on what occasion. All this information I was able'to 
give him, as well as the ratings of the parties ; for on more 
than one occasion the privateer* s-men had como to him 
representing themselves as petty officers when they were 
only common seamen on board, and had in consequence 
received from him a larger advance than they were entitled 
to. As soon as his accounts were pretty well made up, he 
asked i^e whether I intended to go to England, as if so he 
would send me home with all the papers and documents to 
the owner at Liverpool, who would require my fwsistance 
to arrange the accounts 5 and as I had had quite enough 
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of pnyateering for a timSj I conseiiLed to go. About two 
months after leaving the hospitalj durmg which I had pa&^ed 
a verj pleasant life, and quite I'e cove red from ray wounds 
and injnriea, 1 sailed for Liverpool in the Sally and Kittj 
West-IndiaraaHj commanded by Captain Clarke, a very 
Tiolefit man. 

We had not sailed twelve hours before we fell in witli 
a gale J which lasted several day a, and we kept under doae- 
reef-topsails, and storm-staysails. The gale lasting a week 
raised a mountainous swell, but it was very long and reg- 
ular* On the seventh day the wind ahated, but the a well 
continued, and at evening there was very little wmd, when 
a circumstance occurred which had nearly cost me my life, 
as you will acknowledge. Madam, when I relate the stary 
to you. During the dog-watch, between six and eight, 
some hands being employed in the forctop, the other wat^^h 
below at supper, and the captain and alt the officers ia 
the cabin, I being at the helm heard a voice, apparently 
rising out of the sea^ calling me by name. Surprised, 1 
ran to the side of the shipj tuid saw a youth named Bichard 
Pallant in the water going astern, lie had fallen out of 
the forechains, and, knowing that I was at the helm, had 
shouted to me for help, I immediately called all bandfi, 
crying, A man overboard ! The' captain hastened on deck 
with all the o there, and ordei-ed the helm a-lee. The ship 
went about, and then fell round off, driving fast before the 
swell, till at last we brought her to. 

The captain, although a resolute man, was much con- 
fused and peqdexed at the hoy's danger ; for his frienda 
were people of property at Ipswich, and had confined the 
hoy to his particular care. He ran hackwanls and hr- 
wards, crying out that the boy must perish, as the swell 
was &o high that he daved not fend a boat, for 
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could not live in such a sea, and if the boat were lost with 
the crew there would not be hands enough left on board 
to take the vessel home. As the youth was not a hundred 
yards from the vessel, I stated the possibility of swimming 
to him with the deep-sea line, which would be strong 
enough to haul both him and the man who swam to him 
on board. Captain Clarke, in a great rage, swore that it 
was impossible, and asked me who the devil would go. 
Piqued at his answer, and anxious to preserve the life of 
the youth, I offered to try it myself. I stripped, and, 
making the line fast round my body, plunged from the 
ship's side into the sea. It was a new deep-sea line, and 
stiff in the coil, so that, not drawing close round me, it 
slipped, and I swam through it ; but catching it as it slipped 
over my feet, I make it secure by putting my head and 
one arm through the noose. I swam direct for the boyj 
and found that I swam with ease, owing to the strength 
and buoyant nature of the water in those latitudes. I had 
not swum more than hialf way before the line got foul on 
the coil on board, and, checking me suddenly, it pulled me 
backwards and under water. I recovered myself, and 
struck out again. During this time, to clear the line on 
board, they had cut some of the entangled parts, and in the 
confusion and hurry severed the wrong part, so that the 
end went overboard, and I had half the coil of line hanging 
to me, and at the same time was adrift from the ship. 
They immediately hailed me to return ; but from the boom- 
ing of the waves I could not hear what they said, and 
thought that they were encouraging me to proceed. I 
shouted in return to show the confidence which I had in 
myself. I easily mounted the waves as they breasted me, 
but still I made my way very slowly against such a swell, 
and saw the boy only at intervals wlieii 1 "wa^a ^\. Oaa \ss^ 
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of the wave. lie could swim very little, and did not make 
for the ship, but, with his eyes fixed upon the sky^pftddled 
like a dog to keep himself above water. I now began to 
feel the weight of the line upon me, and to fear that I 
should never hold out I began to repent of my rashnesB^ 
and thought I had only sacrificed myself withoat any 
chance of saving him. I persevered, neyertheless, and 
having, as I guessed, come to the spot where the boy was, 
I looked round, and not seeing him was airaid that he bad 
gone down, but on mounting the next wave I saw him in 
the hollow, struggling hard to keep above water, and afaoost 
spent with his long exertion. 

I swam down to him, and, hailing him, foond he was 
still sensible, but utterly exhausted. I desired him to hold 
on by my hand, but not to touch my body as we should 
both sink. . He promised to obey me, and I held out my 
right hand to him, and made a signal to them to hanl in 
on board, for I had no idea that the line had been cat. I 
was frightened when I perceived the distance that the ship 
was from me — at least a quarter of a mile. I knew that 
the deep-sea line was but a hundred &thoms in length, and 
therefore that I must be adrift, and my heart sunk within 
me. All the horrors of my situation came upon me, and 
I felt that I was lost ; but although death appeared inevi- 
table, I still struggled for life — but the rope now weighed 
me down more and more. While swimming forward it 
trailed behind, and although it impeded my way, I did not 
feel half its weight Now, however, that I was stationary, 
it sank deep, and pulled me down with it The waves, 
too, which, while I breasted them and saw them approach, 
I easily rose over, being now behind us, broke over our 
heads, burying us under them, or rolling us over by their 
force. 
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1 tried to disengage myself from the line, but the noose 
>eiDg jammed, and having the boy in one hand, I could 
iot possibly effect it. But what gave me courage in my 
lifficulties was, that I perceived that the people on board 
were getting out the boat ; for although the captain would 
not run the risk for one person, now that two were over- 
board, and one of them risking his life for the other, the 
men insisted that the boat should be hoisted out. It was 
an anxious tune to me, but at last I had the satisfaction of 
seeing her dear of the ship, and pulling round her bow. 
The danger was, however, considered so great, that when 
they came to man the boat only three men could be found 
who would go in her, and in the confusion they came away 
with but two oars and no rudder. Under these disadvan* 
tages they of course pulled very slowly against a moun- 
tainoos sea, as they were oblig^ to steer with the oars to 
meet it, that the boat might not be swamped. But the 
sight of the boat was sufficient to keep me up. My exer- 
tions were certainly incredible ; but what will not a man 
do when in fear of death I As it approached — slowly 
and slowly did my powers decrease. I was now often 
under water with the boy, and rose again to fresh exertion, 
when at last a crested wave broke over us, and down we 
went several feet under the water. The force of the sea 
drove the boy against me, and he seized me by the loins 
with my head downwards. I struggled to disengage my- 
self ! It was impossible. I gave myself up for lost — 
and what a crowd of thoughts and memories passed through 
my brain in a few moments, for it oould not have been 
longer ! At last, being head downwards, I dived deeper, 
although I was bursting from so long holding my breath 
under water. 

This had the desired effect. Finding me sinking in- 
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stead of rising with hiiUj the boj let go bis hold that 
might gain the scrface* I turned and followed liim, and 
drew hreath once more, Aoother moment bad sealed our 
fates. I no longer thought of Faving the boj, but e^trtidt 
out for the boat which was now near me* Perceiving tbia^ 
the boy cried out to me for pity^s sake not to leave him. 
1 felt mjself so far recovered from mj exhaustion^ that I 
thought I could eave him m well as myg^elfj and compas- 
sion induced me to turn back, I again gave him m j hand^ 
charging him on Ms life not to attempt to grapple with m^ 
and again resumed the arduous struggle of keeping liimts 
weU as myself above water* My strength was nearlj 
gone, the boat approached but slowly, and we now sunk 
constantly under the water, rising every few seconds to 
draw breath. Merciful God I how slow appeared the ap* 
proaeb of the boat* Struggle after struggle — fainter and 
fainter still — still 1 floated. At last mj senses almost 
left me* I took in water in quantities. I felt I was in 
green fields, when I was seized bv the men and thrown 
into the bottom of the boat, where I lay senseless alongside 
of the boy. There was great danger and difficulty in get- 
ting again to the ship. More than once the boat was half 
filled by the following seas, and when they gained the ship 
it was impossible to get us out, as, had they approached 
the side, the boat would have been dashed to atoms. 
They lowered the tackles from the yard-arms* The three 
men clambered up them, leaving us to take our chance of 
the boat being got in, or her being stove to piece Sj in which 
latter case we should have been lost* They did get us in, 
with great damage to the boat, but we were saved. The 
line was still round me, and it was found that I had been 
supporting the weight of seventy yards* So sore was I with 
sach exertion f that I kept my hammock for many daja 
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during which I reviewed my past life, and vowed amend- 
ment. 

We arrived at Liverpool without any further adventure 
worth recording, and I inmiediately called upon the owner 
with the papers intrusted to me. I gave him all the in- 
formation he required, and he s^ked me whether I should 
like to return to privateering, or to go as mate of a vessel 
bound to the coast of Africa. I inquired what her desti- 
nation was to be ; and as I found that she was to go to 
Senegal for ivory, wax, gold dust, and other articles, in 
exchange for English prints and cutlery, I consented. I 
mention this, as, had she been employed in the slave-trade, 
as were most of the vessels from Liverpool to the Coast, I 
would not have joined her. A few days afterwards I went 
on board of the Dalrymple, Captain Jones, as mate. We 
had a very quick passage to Senegal, and brought our 
vessel to an anchor off the bar. 



CHAPTER V. 




nr ciwflfiTjra Tnm bah at BJiv^QJij. the boat is utskt bt a tob 

— WIE ESOAFB BEIKO ttEVOLrBED BV gHABItB 07iL\- TO B£ CAFTfO^ { 
B^ THE KAflVES — ASS TAKEN EKTO THB tST^lSlOK OF TBK O0tiimT| 
AlFJl SSOUI^BT B73l^BB TBI! IfEI^BO SIITS, PSOIf >«BOeB WSATH Wf J 
ABB SAVED BY THE rNTEKCESBJON OF HIB FEMAX.B ATT£in»A2l1^J 



A DAT or two after we had arrived, the master of an^ 
other vessel that wns at anchor near to us came on boanf 
and borrQwed our long-Tioat and some hands that he miglit 
go in it to Senegal. The captain, who was an old fi-iend 
of the part J who made the request, agreed to lend it to 
him, and as accidents are very frequent with boats crossing 
the har, on account of the heavy breakers, the best swim- 
mers were selected for the purpose, and the charge of ^ 
boat was given to me. We set offj five men rowing and I 
at the helm- When we approa<;hed the bar, a tornado^ 
which had been for some time threatening, came nptm Q& 
The impetuosity of these blasts is to be matched in no part 
of the world, aud as it came at once in its full force, we 
endeavored y bj putting the boat before it, to escape il« 
fury. This compelled us to run to the south w^ard along 
the coast- We managed to keep the boat up for a long 
while J and hoped to have weathered it, when, being on tlw 
har, and in broken water, a large wave curled over u^ 
filled tbo boat, and it went down in an instant* 

Our only chance now was to reach the shore by nwimr 
ming; but it was at a distance, \^\l\i\itQ\eu'waAjar the whdfl 
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way; and our great terror was from the sharks, which 
abound on the coast and are extremely ravenous — nor 
were we without reason for our alarm. Scarcely had the 
boat gone down, and we were all stretching out for the 
shore, when one of our men shrieked, having heen seized 
bj the sharks, and instantly torn to pieces. His blood 
stained the water all around, and this attracting all the 
sharks proved the means of our escape. Never shall I 
forget the horrible sensation which I felt as I struggled 
through the broken water, expecting every minute a limb 
to be taken off by one of those voracious animals. If one 
£3ot touched the other, my heart sunk, thinking it was the 
nose of a shark, and that its bite would immediately follow. 
•Agonized with these terrors, we struggled on — now a 
^ge wave curling over us and burying us under water, 
or n(m forced by the waves towards the beach, rolling us 
over and over. So battered were we by the surf, that we 
^Ted under the waves to escape the blows which we re- 
ceived, and then rose and struck out again. At last, worn 
OBt with exertion, we gained the shore, but our toil wba 
not over. 

The beach was of a sand so light that it crumbled be- 
neath us, and at the return of the wave which threw us on 
shore we were dragged back again and 'buried in sand and 
water. We rose to renew our endeavors, but several 
times Without success, for we could not obtain a firm foot- 
ing. At last the negroes, who had witnessed our accident, 
and who now came down in great numbers on the beach, 
laid hold of us as the sea threw us up, and dragged us 
beyond the reach of the waves. Worn out with fatigue 
we lay on the sand, waiting to ascertain what the savages 
would do with us ; they were not long in lettm^ \xa kxsa^^ 
for thejr soon began to strip us of every axlic^a oi OiLCi!Csi\\\^ 
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on our bflcka. One of our men attempted to resist n; 
wMcb a negro drove a spear througli his thigh. 

Having divided our apparel, after some coosnltatioii 
thej tied our hands, and placing us in the midst of a large 
force, armed with spears and bows and aiTows, they weat 
off witli us for the mknd part of the country* We set off 
Avith heavy hearts ; taking, aa we thought, a last fareweM 
of the ocean, and going forward.^ in great apprehension ^ 
the fate that awaited us. The sand was very deep, mi 
the heat of the sun escessive, for it was then about noon 
Without any garments, we were soon scorched and bLi- 
tered all over, and in intolerable anguish, as well s& fi- 
tigued ; hot the negroes eompelled ua to move on, gofidmg 
us with their spears if we slackened our pace, and threat^ 
ening to run ua through if we made a halt* We longed for 
the night, as it would afford a temporary relief to our auf 
ferings. It came at hist, and the negroes collected wood 
and lighted a fire to keep off the wild beasta, lying round it 
in a circle, and placing us in the midst of them. We hopd 
to have some rest after what we had gone through i bntit 
was impossible — the night proved even worse than ih& 
day. The mosquitoes came down upon us in such swanm, 
and their bites wore so intolerable that we were almos* 
frantic. Our hands being tied, we could not beat I hem o( 
and we rolled over and over to get rid of them- This maite 
matters worse j for our whole bodies being covered wtli 
raised blislera from the i*ays of the sun, cur rolling o^ 
and over broke the blisters, and the sand getting into ^ 
woundsj added to the bites of the mosquitoes, made o*tf 
sufferings intolerable. We had before prayed for nij 
we now prayed for day. Some prayed for death. 

When the sun itjse, we set off again, our condui 
utterly disregarding our angulab^ aud goading us 
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? before. In the forenoon we arrived at a village, where 
our guards refreshed themselves; a very small quantity 
"^ of boiled com was given to each of us, and we continued 
^ ^ our journey, passing by several small towns, consisting, as 
V t they all do in that country, of huts built of reeds, round in 
^ fonn, and gathered to a point at top. This day was the 
ar? **^® as the preceding. We were pricked with spears if 
,^:{ we stumbled or lagged, threatened with death if we had 
^n : ^t strength to go on. At last the evening arrived, and 
2t r ^ ^s were lighted. The fires were much larger than 
qJ: before — I presume because the wild beasts were more 
[1 { numerous ; for we heard them howling in «very direction 
^ loond us, which we had not done on the night before. 
1^ Tlie mosquitoes did not annoy us so much, and we ob- 
ip^ tained some intervals of broken rest At daylight we re- 
oar- Bomed our journey, as near as we could judge by the sun, 
^ T Jn a more easterly direction. 

rtc Boring the first two days we were badly received by the 
e h' i^bitants of the towns, whose people had been kidnapped 
; K 80 often for the slave-trade ; they hated the sight of our 
has ^hite £sicea, for they presumed that we had come for that 
jws: P^ose ; but as we advanced in the interior, we were bet- 
ab ^r treated, and the natives looked upon us with surprise 
Iff ^d wonder, considering us as a new race of beings. Some 
i55 ^^ the women, seeing how utterly exhausted we were with 
^f «atigue and hunger, looked with compassion on us, and 
y •^iX)ught US plenty of boiled com and goats' milk to drink. 
r* ^^his refreshed us greatly, and we continued our journey 
i ^ anxious expectation of the fate for which we were re- 
51 ®€rved. 

On crossing a small river, which appeared to bo the 
« *^Undary of two different states, a multitude of negroes 
' Approached, and seemed disposed to take uftfrom our ^rea- 
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ent masters ; but ofler a conference they agreed anooi^ 
themselvesy and a party of them joined with those wbo 
had previously conducted us. We so<ni came to the edge 
of a desert, and there we halted till the negroes had filkd 
several calabashes and gourds full of water, and coUeetod 
a quantity of boiled com. As soon as this was done, we 
set off again, and entered the desert We were astcmished 
and terrified when we looked around us ; not a single ves* 
tige of herbage, not a blade of grass was to be seen : aD 
was one wide waste of barren sand, so light as to rise in 
clouds at the least wind, and we sank so deep in walking 
through it that at last we could hardly drag one foot after 
the other. But we were repaid for our fatigue, for when 
we halted at nighib no fires were lighted, and to our great 
detight we found that there were no mosquitoes to annoy 
us. We fell into a sound sleep, which lasted till morning 
and were much refreshed ; indeed, so much so as to enable 
us to pursue our journey with alacrity. 

In our passage over the desert we saw numbers of ele- 
phants' teeth, but no animals. How the teeth came there, 
unless it were that the elephants were lost in attempting 
to cross the desert I cannot pretend to say. Before wc 
had crossed the desert, our water was expended, and we 
suffered dreadfully from thirst, walking as we did during 
the whole day under a vertical sun. The night was equall} 
painful, as we were so tortured with the want of water ; 
but on the following day, when our strength was nearly 
exhausted, and we were debating whether we should no 
lie down and allow the spears of our conductors to put ai 
end to our miseries, we came to the banks of a river whici 
the negroes had evidently been anxiously looking for 
Here we drank plentifully, and remained all the day U 
recruit ourselves, for the negroes were ciVmosX. ^ ^iLbasi&tec 
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IS we were. Tke next morning we crossed the iiTer, and 
^Dged into a deep wood: the groond being high, the 
BiosqiiitoeB did not annoy ns so much as they did down on 
kbe low marshy land near die seacoast. Daring oar trav- 
erse through the wood we subsisted solely npon tlie birds 
and animals which die Mgroes killed wliu their bows and 
arrows. 

When we had forced onr way throngh the forest, we 
Smnd the country, as befdnre, interspersed with wicker Til- 
lages or small hamlets Itt a few miles' distance trooi each 
oiher. Boand each yfflage there were small patches of 
Guinea com, and we frequently came to clusters of huts 
which had been deserted. Between the seacoast and the 
desert we had traversed we observed that many of the in- 
haMtants had Eurc^)ean fireanns^ but now the only weap- 
ons to be seen were spears and bows and arrows. As we 
advanced we were surrounded at every village by the 
natives, who looked upon us with surprise and astonish- 
ment, examining us, and evidently considering us a new 
species. One morning we arrived at a very large negro 
town, and as we approached, our guards began to sweU 
with pride and exultation, and drove us before them among 
the crowds of inhabitants, singing songs of triumph, and 
brandishing their weapons. Having been driven through 
a part of the town, we arrived at a number of huts sepa- 
rated by a high palisade from the rest, and appropriated, 
Gis we afterwards found, to the use of the king of the 
3oiiatry, his wives and attendants. Here we waited out- 
dde some time, while our guards went in and acquainted 
Ills royal personage with the present which they had 
wrought for him. 

We had reason to think that our captors were not his 
mbjects, but had been at variance with hlm^ end had 
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brought us as a present^ that they might make peace wit£ 
an euemy too strong for them. We were at last ordered 
to go inside the enclosure, and found ourselvets in a large 
open huildingj coiistructedj like the others, of reeds and 
boughs. In the centre was squatted a ferocious-looking 
old tiegro, attended by four young negro women. Ee 
was raw-boned and lean, and of a very large frame, -i 
diabolical ferocity was imprinted on hia grim count ena-nce, 
and as he moved bis arms and legs he showed that under 
hiB loose skin there was a muscle of extraordixiary poweri 
I 13 ever bad before seen such a living type of brutal 
strength and barbarity. On a mat before him were pro- 
Tiaions of different kinds. Behind him stood several grim 
sayages who held his weapons^ and on each side, at a 
greater distancOj were rows of negroes, with their headi 
bent down and their arms crossed^ awaiting hii^ orders* 
The chief or kirig, as well as the four women, had clotbes 
of the blue cotton cloth of the country ; that isj one piece 
wrapped round the loins and descending to the ankles, aad 
imother worn over their shoulders ; but, with few excep* 
tionSj all the restj as well as the inhabitants generally^ 
were quite naked. So were we, as the reader may recol* 
lect. Round the necks of the women were rows of gold 
beadSj longer by degrees, until the last row hung lower 
tbati their hosoms, and both the king and they had hip 
bracelets of gold round their arms, wristi^j and legs. Tte 
women, who were young and weU-looking, stared at m 
with eager astonishment, while the old king scowlc^d upon 
us so as to freeze our blood. At last^ rising from tbe 
ground^ he took his sabre from the man who held it behind 
him, and walked up among ub, who with our heads bowed, 
and breathless with fear, awaited our impending fate* 1 
happened to be Btanding \\ie foremos^t, and gra^iping my 
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ttm with a gripe which made my heart sink, with his hand 
wliich held the sword he bent down mj head still lower 
tBan it was. I made sure that he was about to cut off mj 
liead, when the women, who had risen from the ground, 
ran crowding round him, and with mingled entreaties and 
caresses strove to induce him not to put his intentions, if 
such he really had, into execution. They prevailed at 
last; the youngest took away his sword, and then they led 
him back to hb seat, afler which the women came to us to 
gratify their curiosity. They felt our arms and breasts, 
putting innumerable questions to those who brought us 
thither. They appeared very much amazed at the length 
of my hair, for I had worn it tied in a long cue. Taking 
hold of it^ they gave it two or three severe pulls, to ascer- 
tain if it really grew to my head, and finding that it did 
BQ, they expressed much wonder. When their curiosity 
was satisfied, they then appeared to consider our condition, 
and having obtained the old king's permission, they brought 
us a calabash full of cush-cush ; that is, Guinea com boiled 
into a thick paste. Our hands being tied, we could only 
by shaking our heads express our inability to profit by 
their kindness. Understanding what we meant, they im- 
mediately cut our thongs, and the youngest of the four 
perceiving that my arms were benumbed from having been 
confined so many days, and 'that I could not use them, 
showed the most lively commiseration for my sufierings. 
She gently chafed my wrists with her hands, and showed 
every sign of pity in her countenance, as indeed did all the 
other three. But I was by far the youngest of the whole 
party who had been captured, and seemed most to excite 
their pity and good-will. Shortly afterwards we were all 
taken into an adjoining tent or hut, and our bodies were 
rubbed all over with an oil which, after a few days' appli- 
4 
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catioD, left us perfectly healed, and as smooth as silL 
altered was our condition, that those very people who I 
guarded us with^their spears and threatened us with de 
were now ordered to wait upon us, and as the king's wi' 
frequently came to see how we were treated, we W( 
served with the utmost humility and attention. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I ^ 0I7IN AB A BLAYB TO THE OLD KUTO'S VAVORITB, WHYVA— A89I8T 
^ YOXrSQ mSTRESS TO MAKB HKB TOIUCT — HOLD WREQITKST OOSYKEt- 
B^TIOSS WITH SX&f AlTD BBCOMB 8TROVOLT ATTACHED TO HXH — ITT 
BATBID AlTD DBBAD OV THX OLD ^TSQ nrOKKABX — HB 8H00TB A XAH 
WIIB BIBD»ABBOW8. 

One morning, after we had heen about three weeks in 
^e comfortable <|uarterS| I was summoned awaj from 
^J companions into the presence of the king. When I 
c^e before him a small mai^ade was fixed round mj 1^ 
*^e, and another round mj le^ wrist, with a light chain 
<^imecting the two. A circle of feathers was put round 
^y bead, and a loose doth wrapped rpund mj loins. I 
^as then led forward to him with my arms (ax>s8ed over 
^J breast, and m j head bowed* B j his orders I was then 
P^d behind the youngest of the four women, the one 
wbo had chafed my wrists, and I was given to understand 
^ I was her slave, and was to attend upon her, to which, 
I must say, I gave a joyful assent in my heart, al^ugh I 
did not at that time show any signs of gladness,; There I 
remained, with my arms folded, and bowed as before, until 
^er was brought in, and a calabash full of cush-cush 
^as put into my hands to place before the king and his 
^ves. My first attempt at service was not very adroit, 
for, in my eagerness to do my duty, I tripped over the 
comer of the mat which served them, fox «ii XaiAa^ «kA. 
tumblifl^ headlong ibrward, emptied tlie csAs^^Si^ o1 ^\x^- 
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cush which I held in mj hand upon the legs of the old 
king, who sat opposite to where I was advancing. He 
jumped up roaring out with anger, while I in my fear 
sprung on mj legs, and rushed to the side of the apart- 
ment, expecting immediate death. Fortunately the vict- 
uab in this country are always served up cool, and my 
new mistress easily obtained my pardon, laughing heartily 
at the scene, and at my apprehension. 

The repast being over, I was ordered to follow my mis- 
tress, who retired to another hut, according to their custom, 
to sleep during the heat of the day. I was placed before 
the door to prevent her being disturbed. My only duty 
now was to attend upon my young mistress. She was the 
king's favorite Wife, and as she was uniformly kind and 
gentle, I should have almost ceased to lament my loss of 
liberty had it not been from the fear I had of the old 
monarch. I knew that my preservation depended entirely 
upon my mistress's favor, and I endeavored all I could to 
conciliate her by the most sedulous attentions to please. 
Young and generous in disposition, she was easily satisfied 
by my ready obedience and careful service. I do not 
think that she was more than seventeen years of age ; but 
they are women at fourteen in that country, and even 
earlier. She was a negress as to color, but not a real 
negress ; for her hair, although short and very wavy, was 
not woolly, and her nose was straight. Her mouth was 
small, and her teeth beautiful. Her figure was perfect, 
her limbs being very elegantly formed. When she first 
rose in the morning, I attended her to the brow of a hill 
just without the palisades, where with devout but mistaken 
piety she adored the rising sun — at least it appeared to 
me that she did so. She then went down to the river to 
badbe, and as soon as her hair was ^ ^\ie\vfiA\\. d^^^^ied. 
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This office, Bfber a short time, devolved upon me, and I 
became very expert, having to mb her hair with a sweet 
oil, and then roll it up in its natural curls with a quill, so 
as to dispose them to the most fanciful advantage as to 
form. 

Afler her toilet was complete, she went to feed her 
poultry, and some antelopes and other beasts, and then she 
practised at a mark with her bow and arrows and javelin 
till about ten o'clock, when she went to the king's hut, and 
thej all sat down to eat together. Afler the repast, which 
lasted some time, if she did not repose with the king, she 
retired to her own hut, where she usually refreshed her- 
self till about four o'clock, when she returned to the king, 
or ranged the woods, or otherwise amused herself during 
the rest of the evening. I will saj for the old savage that 
he did not confine his wives. Such was our general course 
of life, and wherever she went I attended her. The at* 
tachment I showed and really felt for her secured her con- 
fidence, and she always treated me in a kind and familiar 
manner. Their language consists of few words compared 
to our own, and in a short time, by help of signs, we un- 
derstood each other tolerably well. She appeared to have 
a most ardent curiosity to know who we were, and from 
whence we came, and all the time that we passed alone 
was employed in putting questions, and my endeavoring to 
find out her meaning and answer them* This, although 
very difficult at first, I was eventually enabled to accom- 
plish indifferently welL She was most zealous in her 
mistaken religion, and one morning when I was following 
her to her devotions on the hill, she asked me where my 
God was. I pointed upwards, upon which she told me 
with great joy and innocency, that hers was there too, «aid 
thai; therefore, they must be the same God, ox \£ noX ^^1 
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mtist .be friends. Convinced that she was right, she iftaS 
me worship with her, bowing my head down to the eand, 
and going through the same forms, which of course I did 
not understand the meaning of, biit I prayed to my Gfl^ 
and therefore made no objection, as it was pleasing to her* 
Thia apparent conformity in rehgion recommended me 
more strongly to her, and we became more intimat€j and I 
was certainly attached to her by every tie of gratitude, I 
was quite happy in the friendship and kindness she showed 
towards me ; the only drawback was my fear of the prond 
old king, and the recollection of him ofteu made me check 
myself J and suddenly aasume a more distant and respectful 
demeanor towards her. I soon found out that she dreaded 
the old savage as much as I did, and hated him even more. 
In hig presence she treated me very sternly, and ordered 
me about in a very dictatorial manner ; but when we were 
alone, and had no fear of being seen, she would then be 
very familiar, sometimes even locking her arm into mine, 
and laughing as sbe pointed out the contrast of the coloi^ 
and in the full gayety of her young heart rejoicing tliat we 
were alone, and could converse freely together. As she 
was very intelligent, she soon perceived that I possessed 
much knowledge that she did not, and that she could nol 
comprehend what I wanted to teach her, Thig induced 
her to look upon me with respect as well as kindness- 
One day I purposely left her bow behind in the hal 
where my companions resided ; and on her asking me for 
it, I told her that 1 had done eo, but that 1 would make 
my companions send it without my going back. I tore 
oft* a piece of the bark of a tree, and with the point of m 
arrow I wrote to one of them, desiring him to send it by 
bearer ; and calling a } onng negro boy, told him in her 
presence to give that xuecc of batk to thci is^hlte mail, i 
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come back again to the queen. Wh jna, for such was the 
name of mj mistress queen, stood in suspense, waiting the 
result In a few minutes the boy returned, bringing the 
bow. Astonished at this, she made me write again and 
agsun for her arrows, her lance, and manj other things. 
Finding bj these being immediately sent that we had a 
method of communicating with each other at a distance, 
she eamestlj insisted upon being taught so surprising an 
art Going at a distance from me, she ordered me to talk 
to her when out of hearing, and finding that I could not, 
% as she seemed to suppose, that I would not, she became 
te)nteQted and .out of humor. I could by no means make 
l»er comprehend how it was performed, but I made her 
understand that as soon as I was fully acquainted with her 
iaognage, I should be able to teach her. She was satisfied 
with this, but made me promise that I would teach nobody 
else. 

Bj the canoes in the river, I easily made her compre- 
hend that I came in a vast boat from a distant land, oyer 
ft great expanse of water, and also how it was that we fell 
into the negroes' power. I then found out from her that 
the negroes had pretended that we had invaded their land 
to procure slaves, and that they had vanquished us in 
battle ; hence their songs of triumph on bringing us to the 
J^ing. I pointed out the heavenly bodies to her in the 
evenings, trying to make her comprehend .something of 
their nature and motions, but in vain. This had, however, 
one good effect ; she looked up to me with more respect, 
hoping that some day, when I could fully explain myself, 
she might be herself taught all these wonders. With these 
leelings towards me, added to my sedulous endeavors to 
please her, and obey her slightest wishes, it is not sur- 
prising that she treated me as a compamoii, axi^ xi^X. ^fi> ^ 
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slaTe, and gave me every mnocent proof of her attad 
raenL Moiie I never wished, and almost dreaded tin 
our iQtimac7 would be too great Happj wlien alone wit 
her, I ever returned with reluctance to the presence o 
the old king, whose sight and company I dreaded. 

The boundless cruelty of tills monster was .a continaa 
check to all my happiness. Accustomed to blood froio hi 
childhood, he appeared wholly insensible to human feelings 
and derided the agonies of the wretches who daily fell b; 
his hands. One day he amused himself by shooting smaj 
bird-arrows at a man who was bound to a post before tlu 
teat, which was placed there for the punishment of tho54 
who were his victims. He continued for hours fixing ih^ 
arrows in different parts of his body, mimicking and d& 
riding his cries. At last, contrary to his intentions, om 
of the arrows hit the man in tbc throat, and his head 
drooped. As the old savage saw that the poor man wai 
dyings he drew another arrow and sent it through hk 
hearty very much annoyed at his disappointment in noi 
prolonging the poor creature's sufierings, I was witnea 
to this scene with silent horror, and many more of a sim- 
ilar nature, I hardly need say, that I felt what my pumsl' 
inent would be if I had by any means roused the jealousj 
of this monster ; and I knew that, without giving him rsil 
cause, a moment of bare suspicion would be suJBcieat tt , 
sacrifice my mistress as well as me. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

I ATTEHD THE EXKO OH A UUKTISO EZPEDITIOir — CHASE OP WILD AH- 
nCAL8->WHTSA AlTD I IBT GREAT DAVGSR FBOH A TIOEB — B ARBAE- 
ITT OV THE KlVa TO KT TOTmO HI8TBE8S—- 1 TRY TO SOOTHE HER — 
t AKD MT COMFAVIOirS ARE RAITOOHED — SAD FARTHTO WITH WHTITA 
-AITEE AN EVCOUITTER WITH A HOSTILE FBOFLE, WE REACH SSSB- 
GAL— RETURir TO ENOLAITD. 

I HAD been about three months in captivity, when the 
old king, with his four wives and a large party of negroes, 
left the town, and went into the woods to hunt My com- 
panions were Isflt in the town, but I was ordered to attend 
my mistress, and I went with the hopes of being able by 
some means to make my escape ; for my fear of the old 
monarch was much greater than my regard for my mis- 
tress. As I had not become a proficient with the bows 
and arrows, or in hurling the javelin, I was equipped with 
a strong spear. My mistrejs was skilful to admiration 
with the arrow and javelin ; she never missed her aim 
tliat I knew, and she certainly never appeared to such ad- 
vantage as she did at this hunting-party. Her activity, 
her symmetry of limb, and her courage, her skill with her 
weapons, all won the heart of the old king ; and I believe 
that his strong attachment to her arose more from her pos- 
session of the above qualities than from any other cause. 
Certain it is, that the old savage doted on her — she was 
the only bein^ who could bend his stubborn vivW.. ^ ^^^s^ 
^prevented him from joining in the c\ias>e,\i^ ^Xw^^^ 
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appeared to part with her with regret, and to caution her 
not to run into useless danger ; and when we returned at 
night, the old man's eyes sparkled with the rapture of dot- 
age as he welcomed her return. 

The method of our chase was to beat the country, with 
a number of men, in a vast circle, until we had gathered 
all the game into one thicket ; then the strongest warriois 
with their large spears went in and drove out the gam€^ 
which was killed by the hunters who hovered about within 
the circle. 

The animals which we had to encounter were huge 
fierce black pigs, leopards, jackals, tigers, mountain cab) 
and others which I have no name for ; — and in spite of ^ 
the ferocity of many of these animals when they bouncM 
out, they were met with such a shower of javelins, or trans- 
fixed by the strong stabbing-spears of the warriors, tbt 
few escaped, ai^i they rarely did any mischief. One day, 
however, the beaters having just entered a thicket, Wh^nai 
who was eager for the sport, and plied within the cirde 1 
with the other hunters, hearing a rustling in the jon^ f 
went to the verge of it, to be the first to strike the asmdl 
which came out. As usual, I was close to her, whenif 
large tiger burst out, and she pierced him with her javefi^ 
but not sufficient to wound the animal so severely as in 
disable him. The tiger turned, and I drove my spear isU 
his throat. This checked him, as it remained in, batbi 
spring which he gave the handle broke short off, and i 
though the iron went further in, our danger was immioeBt 
Whyna ran, and so did I, to escape from the beast's fiiiji 
for although, after I had wounded it with my spear, we U 
both retreated, we were not so far but that in two or thm 
bounds he would have been upon us. My mistress ii?asii| 
£eet as the wind, and soon pas^e^ m^) Wt oa she pasNil 
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me she caught me bj the hand, and dragged me along at 
a pace that with difficulty I could keep my legs. The 
sarrounding hunters, alarmed at her danger, and knowing 
what they had to expect from the mercy of the old king if 
she was destroyed by the animal, closed in between us and 
the tiger, and after a fierce combat, in which some were 
killed and many wounded, they despatched him with their 
spears. The head of the animal, which was of unusual 
size, ^as cut off and carried home to the old king in tri- 
umph ; and when he heard of the danger that Whyna had 
heen in, he caressed her with tears, and I could not help 
saying that the old wretch had some heart after all 
Whyna told the king that if I had not pierced the animal 
with my spear, and prevented his taking his first spring, 
she should have lost her life ; and the monster grinned a 
ghastly smile at me, which I presume he meant for either 
i^probation or gratitude. 

At other times the chase would be that of the multitude 
of birds which were to be found in the woods. The bow 
and arrow only were used, and all I had to do now was to 
pick up all my mistress bad killed, and return her arrows. 
She would constantly kill on the wing with her arrow, 
which not many could do besides her. By degrees I im- 
bibed a strong passion for the sport, attended as it was with 
considerable danger, and was never so happy as when en- 
gaged in it. We remained about two months in the woods, 
when the king was tired, and we returned to the town, 
where I continued for some time to pass the same kind of 
life as I had done before. 

I should have been quite happy in my slavery, from my 
affection to my mistress, had not a fresh instance of the 
unbounded cruelty of the old monarch occurred, sife^^ ^"a:^^ 
^r our return from the chase whlcli fiWed m^ «SWv\5cl 
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ooQsteroation and horror, for we difloovered fliafc not eves 
mj mistress, Whjna, could always prevail with the savage 
monster. 

One morning I perceived that one of the king's goaidi) 
who had always treated me with great kindness, and ir^ 
whom I was very intimate, was tied up to the ezecatioDei'i 
post before the hut Aware of the £ite which awaited 
him, I ran to the hut of Whyna, and so great was my dis- 
tress that I could not speak ; all I could do was to (^ 
her knees and repeat the man's name, pointing to the poit 
to which he was tied. She understood me, and eager to 
save the man, or to oblige me, she ran to the large hot) 
and attempted to intercede with the old barbarian for tbe 
man's life ; but he was in an agony of rage and pasabn; 
he refused her, lifting up his sabre to despatch the maa; 
Whyna was rash enough to seize the king's arm, and pre- 
vent the blow ; at this his rage redoubled, his eyes ^owrf 
like live coals, and turning to her with the look of a demon, 
he canght her by the hair, and dragging her across hisfeeij 
lifted up his scimitar m the act to strike off her head. I 
sickened with horror at the danger she was in, but I 
thought he would not strike. I had no weapon, but if be 
had done so I would have revenged her death, even if 1 
had lost my life. At last the old monster let go her hairj 
spuming her away with his foot, so that she rolled over od 
the sand, and then turning to the unhappy man, with an 
upward slanting blow of his sabre, he ripped him up firofl 
the flank to the chest, so that his bowels fell down at hi^ 
feet ; he then looked round at us all with an aspect whict 
froze our blood, and turned away sulkily to his hut, leav 
ing us to recover our spirits how we might. 

Poor Whyna, terrified and enraged at the same time 
MS soon as I bad led her to her hnt, and yi^ ^^t^ Vj cjqs 
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*^AVe8, gave way to the storm of passion which swelled her 
^^m, execrating her husband with the utmost loathing 
^d abhorrence, and lamenting in the most passionate man- 
^^ her having ever been connected with him. Trem- 
bling &bke at the danger to which I had exposed her, and 
Idoved by her condition, I could not help mingling mj 
tears with hers, and endeavored by caresses and condoling 
with her to reduce her excitement. Had the old king seen 
me, I know what both our faiea would have been, but at 
that time I cared not. I was very young, very impetuous, 
and I was resolved that I would not permit either her or 
myself to die unavenged. At last she sobbed herself to 
sleep, and I took my usual station outside of the hut It 
was well that I did so, for not ^ye minutes afterwards the 
old wretch, having got over his temper, came out of his 
tent and bent his steps towards the hut, that he might make 
£riends with her, for she was too necessary to his happiness. 
He soon treated her with his accustomed kindness, but I 
perceived that after the scene I have described her aver- 
sion for him was doubled. 

There were some scores of women in the various huts 
within the palisade, all of whom I understood were wives 
to the old monarch, but none but the four we found with 
him when we were first brought into his presence were 
ever to be seen in his company. I had, by means of my 
kind mistress, the opportunity of constantly supplying my 
companions with fowls and venison, which was left from 
♦ the king's table, and through her care they always met with 
kind and gentle usage. 

For another two months did I thus remain happy in the 
company of Whyna, and miserable when in the presence 
of the king, whose eye it was impossible to meet without 
quailing; when one morning we were all otdftx^ out^ and 
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were surrounded hj a large party armed witti spcarsj ji 
Ijna, and bird-arrows — I say bird-arrowSj as those that 
used in war are macli larger. We soon discovered that 
we were to be eent to some other place, but where or wh^j 
we could not find out. Shortly afterwards the crowd 
opened, and Whyna made her appearance. She took tbfi 
feather circle off my head, and the manacles off my wrist 
and legi and went and laid them at the king's feet* Sk 
then returned J and told me that I was fi"ee as well aa mf 
companions, but that I only, if I chose, had permission to 
remain with her. 

I did not at first reply. She theoj in the most eamesi 
manner, begged me to remain with her as her slave ; snd 
as she did not dare to say what she felt, or use cares&ea 19 
prevail upon me, she stamped her little feet with eagenafiss 
and impatience. The struggle in mj own heart was 
cessive, 1 presumed that we were about to be mai 
present to some other king, and I felt that I never 
expect so easy and so pleasant a servitude ns 1 thea 
joyed. I was sincerely attached, and indeed latterly I 
more than attached to Whyna ; I i'elt that it was dan^ 
ous. Had the old king been dead, I would have bee 
content to pass my Hfe with her ; and I was ^tiU hesitnt' 
ing, notwithstanding the remonsti'ances of my companionsi 
when the crowd opened a little, and I beheld the old kiDg 
looking at me, and I felt convinced that his jealousy w»a 
at last aroused, and that if I consented to remain, my life 
would not he worth a day's purchase. ' 

H Whyna also turned, and met the look of the old king. 

B Whether she read in his countenance what I did^ I know 
H not I but this is certain, she made no more attempts to pe^ 
M suade me, but waving her hand for us to set off on ouf 
■ j&urnejTf she siowly retired, and vj\«;ti bltto^^ 'c^t the 
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turned round towards us. We all prostrated ourselves 
before her, and then set off on our journey. She retired 
to the door of her own hut, and two or three times waved 
her hand to us, at which our guards made us every time 
again prostrate ourselves. She then walked out to the 
little hill where she always went up to pray, and for the last 
time waved her hand, and then I perceived her sink down 
on the ground, and turn her head in the direction which 
she always did when she prayed. 

We now proceeded on our journey in a northwest di- 
rection, our guards treating us with the greatest kindness. 
We rested every day from ten till four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and then walked till late at night. Com was sup- 
plied us &om the scattered hamlets as we passed along, and 
our escort procured us flesh and fowl with their bows and 
arrows ; but we were in a state of great anxiety to know 
where we were going, and nobody appeared able or willing 
to tell us, I often thought of Whyna, and at times re- 
pented that I had not remained with her, as I feared fall- 
ing into a worse slavery ; but the recollection of the old 
king's diabolical parting look was sufficient to make me 
think that it was best as it was. Now that 1 had lefti my 
mistress, I thought of her kindness and amiable qualities 
and her affection for me ; and although it may appear 
strange that I should feel myself in love with a black wo- 
man, I will not deny but that I was so. I could not help 
being so, and that is all the excuse I can offer. 

Our guards now informed us that we were about to 
pass for a few miles through the territory of another king, 
and that they were not sure what our reception might be ; 
but this was soon made evident,- for we observed a party 
behind us, which moved as we moved, although they did 
^ot attack us; and soon afterwards a larger "bo^^ Vcl ^xqtqX. 
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Tv*ere blocking up our passnge, and we found that we 
beset. The commander of our partj, therefore, gate 
dera for battle^ and he piit into our hands strong spears, 
the J being the only weapons we could use, and entreatd 
ua to fight. Our party was greatly ontnambered by ih 
enemy, but ours were cboscn warriors. As far us wbite 
men, we kept togetherj agreeing among ourselves that we 
would defend ourselves if attacked, but would not offeoi 
either party by taking an unnecessary part in the frayj ai 
it was immaterial to us to whom we belonged* 

The battle, or rather skirmishj soon began. Tbey 
persed, and shot their arrows from behind the treesj anJ 
till a warfare continued some time without damage to eito 
party J till at last they attacked us closely ; thenj our com- 
mander killing that of the enemy, they gave way, just ai 
another party was coming forward to attack us white men; 
but finding us resolute in our dofcuce, and our own wa^ 
riors coming to our assistance, the rout was general 
They could not, however^ present some prisoners fmn 
being taken ; most of them wounded with the bird-arrawi 
which, having their harba twisted in the form of an S, 
gave great pain in their extraction. I observed thati 
particular herb cbewed, and bound up with tlie bleeding 
wound, was their only remedy, and that when the boBfi 
was injured they considered the wound mortal- 

We now turned to the eastwai'd to get back into oui 
own territory ; we left the prisoners and wounded tU * 
Tillage, and receiving a reinforcement, we look a circuit 
to avoid this hostile people, and continued our route, Ob 
the eighth morning, just as we were stopping to repose* 
one of the warriors, who had mounted a hill before ui, 
ehouted and waved his hand. AYe ran up to him, and as 
£oon OB we gained the summit, ^^ete U^^^^Q^led with 
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^ijht of the British flag flying on Senegal fort, on the 
other side of the river. We now understood that bj 
iome means or another we had been ransomed, and so it 
proved to be ; for the governor hearing that we were 
. prisoners up the country, had sent messengers offering the 
oii king a handsome present for our liberation. I after- 
wards found out that the price paid in goods amounted to 
^ut flfty-six shillings a head. The governor received 
08 kindly, clothed us, and sent us down to the ship, which 
Was with a full cargo in the road, and intending to sail the 
aext day, and we were received and welcomed by our 
iiessnmtes as men risen from the dead. 

We sailed two days afterwards, and had a fortunate 
't>yage home to LiverpooL 
5 
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As the captain reported me to be a very attentive 
good oflficer, although I was then but twenty-three y( 
of age, and as I had been previously on good terms 
useful to the owner, I was kindly received by him, 
paid much more attention to than my situation on 
might warrant. My captivity among the negroes, 
the narrative I gave of mj adventures, were also 
source of much interest. I was at first questioned by 
gentlemen of Liverpool, and afterwards one of the 
chant's ladies, who had heard something of my adventuW»| 
and found out that I was a young and personable 
with better manners than are usually to be found 
the mast, invited me one evening to a tea-partj, that 
might amuse her friends with my adventures. They wenj 
more curious about the negro queen, Whyna, inqmiii| 
into every particular as to her personal appearance 
dress. 

When they had tired themselves with asking qaestkM 
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iiiboQt the negro queen, they then began to ask about 
myself, and how it happened I was not such a bear, and 
eoarse in my manners and address, as the other seamen. 
To this I could give no other reply but that I had been 
educated when a child. They would fain know who 
were my father and mother, and in what station of life it 
bad pleased God to place them ; but I hardly need say, 
mj dear Madam, to you who are so well acquainted with 
mj birth and parentage, that I would not disgrace my 
fiuaily by acknowledging that one of their sons was in a 
dtaation so unworthy ; not that I thought at that time, nor 
do I think now, that I was so much to blame in preferring 
independence in a humble position to the life that in- 
duced me to take the step which I did ; but as I could not 
state who my family were without also stating why I had 
quitted them, I preserved silence, as I did not think that 
I had any right to communicate family secrets to strangers. 
The consequences of mj first introduction to genteel soci- 
ety were very agreeable ; I received many more invita- 
tions from the company assembled, notwithstanding that 
my sailor's attire but ill corresponded with the powdered 
wigs and silk waistcoats of the gentlemen, or the hoops 
and furbelows of satin which set off the charms of the 



This admission into good society did, however, have one 
effect upon me : it made me more particular in my dress, 
and all my wages were employed in the decoration of my 
person. At that time you may recollect, Madam, there 
were but two styles of dress among the seamen : one was 
that worn by those who sailed in the northen seas, and the 
other by those who navigated in the tropical countries. 
Loth suitable to the climates. The first was the jackal, 
woollen frock, breeches, and petticoat of canxSiS on^x ^, 
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with worsted stockings, shoes, and buckles, and usuallj 
cap of skin upon the head ; the other a light short jacks 
with hanging buttons, red sash, trowsers, and neat shoa 
and buckles, with a small embroidered cap with hSi^ 
crown, or a hat and feather. It was this last which J 
had always worn, having been continuallj in warm c| 
mates, and my hair was dressed in its natural noM 
instead of a wig, which I was never partial to, altlxx^ 
very common among seamen ; my ears were pierced, i 
I wore long gold ear-rings, as well as gilt buckles in 
shoes ; and by degrees I not only improved my dreai 
as to make it very handsome in materials, but my 
were also very much altered for the better. 

I had been at Liverpool about two months, waiting i 
the ship to unload and take in cargo for another voji| 
when a privateer belonging to the same owner came 
port with four prizes of considerable value ; and tlu 
afterwards I was invited by the owner to meet the ci^ 
who commanded the privateer. 

He was a very different looking person from Capllk 
Weatherall, who was a stout^ strong-limbed man, wit{ 
weather-beaten countenance. He, on the contrary, 
young man of about twenty-six, very slight in person, 
a dark complexion, hair and eyes jet black. I 
have called him a very handsome Jew — for he borefll 
cast of countenance ; and I afterwards discovered tbitl 
was of that origin, although I cannot say that he 
followed the observances of that remarkable people, 
was handsomely dressed, wearing his hair slightly p* 
dercd, a laced coat and waistcoat, blue sash and tro^ 
with silver-mounted pistols and dagger in his belt, 
smart hanger by his side. He had several diamond 4 
oa his finger, and earned a woalV CiVaw^kd cane. 
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er I had never fallen in with so smart and prepossess- 
I a personage, and should have taken him for one of 
» gentlemen commandiDg the king's ships rather than 
I captain of a Liverpool privateer. He talked well and 
Dtly, and with an air of command and decision, taking 
lead in the company, although it might have been 
hlsidered that he was not by any means the principal 
IhsoQ in it The owner, during the evening, informed 
^ that he was a first-rate officer, of great personal 
Unge, and that he had made a great deal of money, 
lich he had squandered away almost as fast as he re- 
ived it 

'Witli this person, whose name was Captain Levee (an 
Oration, I suspect, from Levi), I was much pleased; 
d as I found that he did not appear to despise my ac- 
■dntance, I took much pains to please him, and we were 
teming very intimate, when my ship was ready to sail. 
bow found that I was promoted to the office of first mate, 
:kich gave me great satisfaction. 

"We sailed with an assorted cargo, but very light, and 
nihing of consequence occurred during our passage out. 
r« made good traffic on the coast as we ran down it, 
i^eiving ivory, gold dust, and wax, in exchange for our 
Hnted cottons and hardware. After being six weeks on 
li^ coast, we put into Senegal to dispose of the remainder 
Pour cargo; which we soon did to the governor, who 
aire us a fair exchange, although by no means so profita- 
fce a barter as what we had made on the coast ; but that 
"« did not expect for what might be called the refuse of 
feur cargo. The captain was much pleased, as he knew 
ie owner would be satisfied with him, and, moreover, he 
Hd himself a venture in the cargo; and we had. just re- 
eved the remainder of the ivory from the g^Nerxion:'* 
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Stores, and had only to get on board a eufiiciencj 
provisions and water for our homeward vojage, 
circumstance took place which I must now relate. 

Our crew consisted of the captaiD^ and myselif as I 
mate, the second mate, and twelve eeamcu ; of whom £ 
were those who had hoen taken prisoners with me i 
had bet^u release dj as I have related in our prefk 
TO J age. These four men were very much attached 
me, I believe chiefly from my kindness to them whien 
was a slave to the queen Whyna, as I always procn* 
for tbem everything which I could, and through the efi 
tions of mj mistress had them plentiiully suppUed ir 
provisions from the king's table* The seeoad mate i 
other eight men we had shipped at Liverpool* They wi 
fine, stout fellows, but appeared to be loose charactei 
but that we did not discover till after we had s^ 
There was anchored with us at Senegal a low black bi 
employed in the slave-trade, which had mode the bay 
the same time that we did ; and to their great surprke 
for she was considered a very fast sailer — she was beal 
at all points by our shipj which Mm considered the fail 
vessel out of LiverpooL The crew of the slaver wi 
numerous, and as bloodthirsty looking a 8et of feMowi 
ever I fell in with. Their boat was contijiually alongs 
of our vessel, and I perceived that thetr visits were mi 
to the eight men whom we had shipped at Liverpool, i 
that they did not appear inclined to be at all intimate i 
the rest of the crew. Thi^ roused ray suspicions, altho* 
I said not lung ; but I watched them very closely, ( 
forenoon, as I was standing at the foot of thr'compajij 
ladder, concealed by the booby-hatch fmm the sight 
those on deck, I heard our men talking over the side, 
at last^ as I remained coneeai^id, i\\ai 1 tii\^\it overhear 
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veraatioiiy one of the slaver's men from the boat said^ 
o-night, at eight o*dock, we will come to arraoge the 
ole business." The boat then shored cff^ and palled 
the brig. 

Nowy it was the custom of the captain to go on shore 
ery evening to drink sangaree and smoke with the gev- 
BMTy and verj <^n I went with him, leaving the ship in 
large of the second mate. It had been mj intention, 
id I had stated as much to the second mate, to go this 
rening, as it was the last but one that we should remain 
Senegal ; but from what I overheard I made up mj 
bd that I would not go. About an hour before sunset, 
iomplained of headache and sickness, and sat down under 
I awning over the aflber part of the quarter-deck. When 
i detain came ilp to go on shore, he asked me if I was 
idy; but I made no answer — onlj put mj hand to 
" head* 

Xhe captain, supposing that I was about to be attacked 
the fever of the country, was much concerned, and de- 
ed the second mate to help him to take me down to the 
te-room^ and then went on shore ; the boat was, as 
lal, pulled by the four men who were prisoners with 
k, and whom the captain found he could trust on shore 
tter than the others belonging to the crew, who would 
lulge in liquor whenever they had an opportunity. I 
nained in my bed-place till it was nearly eight o'clock, 
d then crept sofUy up the companion-hatch to ascertain 
K) was on deck. 

The men were all below in the fore-peak at their sup- 
rs, and as I had before observed that their conferences 
are held on the forecastle, I went forward and covered 
rself up with a part of the main-topsail, which the men 
d been repairing during the day. From this ^position I 
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could hear all thnt passed, whctlier thej went down 
the fore-peak J or remained to converse on the forei 
About ten minutes afterwards I heard the boat 
against the ship's side, and the men of the slaver momil 
the deck. 

" AH right ? " inquired one of the slavers, 

" Yes," replied our second mate i *^ skipper and hia 
are on shore, and the first mate taken with the fe¥er/ 

** All the better," replied another j *^ one less to 
And now J my lads, let's Co business, and have eTei 
settled to-night so that we may not be seen together 
more till the work is done," 

The J then commenced a consnltation^ bj which I toxmi 
it was aiTanged that our ship was to be boarded an4 uk^fl 
possession of as soon as she was a few miles out of iti* 
bay, for they dared not attack us while we were at andiil 
dose to the fort ; but the second mate and eight men t#* 
longing to U3 were to pretend to make resistance ^^ 
beaten down below, and when the vessel was in 
power, the captain, I, and the other four men who 
ashore in the boat, were to bo silenced forever, 
which there came on a discussion as to what was to I* 
done with the cargo? which was very valuable, an4 h^ 
the money was to be shared out when the cargo was ^ 
Then they settled who were to be officers on board £ 

■ the ship, which there is no doubt they intended to 
H pirate vessel* I also discovered that, if they su( 
H it was their intention to kill their own captain aa^ 
H men of the slaver who would not join them, and 
H their own vessel, which was a very old one. 
H The consultation ended by a solemn and most vtlka 
H oath being administered to every man as to secrecy i 

■ £dehir* after which the meu o? l\i<i aW^r went into 
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oat, and pulled to their own vessel. The second mate 
nd our men remained on deck about a quarter of an hour, 
md then all descended by the l^der to the fore-peak, and 
nmed iiito their hammocks. 

As soon as I thought I could do so with safety, I came 
oat of my lurking-place, and retreated to the state-room. 
It was fortunate that I did, for a minute afterwards I 
heard a man on deck, and the second mate came down the 
oompanion-hatch and inquired whether I wanted anything. 
I tdd him no ; that I was very ill, and only hoped to be 
able to go to sleep, and asked him if the captain had re- 
tained. He replied that he had not, and then went away. 
As soon as I was left to myself, I began to consider what 
would be best to be done. I knew the captain to be a very 
timorous man, and I was afraid to trust him with the secret, 
18 1 thought he would be certain to let the men know by 
Ms conduct that they were discovered and their plans 
bown. The four men who were prisoners with me I 
bew that I could confide in. This was the Tuesday night, 
«id we proposed sailing on the Thursday. Now we had 
no means of defence on board, except one small gun, 
which was honey-combed and nearly useless. It did very 
Well to make a signal with, but had it been loaded with 
l^all, I believe it would have burst immediately. It is true 
hat we had muskets and cutlasses ; but what use would 
hey have been against such a force as would be opposed, 
■od two-thirds of our men mutineers ? Of course we must 
ave been immediately overpowered. 

That the slavers intended to take possession of their own 
essel before they took ours, I had no doubt. It is true 
mt we outsailed them when we had a breeze.; but the bay 
'as usually becahned, and it was not ti\l a \esse\W^ ^q\. 
eU into the oMng that she obtained a breexe, «isA \!tkRX% 
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was no doubt but tbat they would take the opporttinitj of 
boarding us when we were moving slowly through the 
water, and a boat might easily come up with us. Thefllir 
ver had stated his intention of sailing immediately to pro- 
cure her cargo elsewhere, and if she got under wei^ at the 
same time that we did, no suspicion would be created. To 
apply for protection to the governor would be oselesB : he 
could not protect us after we were dear of the bay. in- 
deed, if it were known that we had so done, it wooU 
probably only precipitate the affair, and we should be 
taken possession of while at anchor, for the shot from Ae 
fort would hardly reach us. It was, therefore, only by 
stratagem that we could escape from the clutches of theie 
miscreants. Again, allowing that we were to get dear c£ 
the slavers, we were still in an awkward position ; fiir,8ap 
posing the captain to be of any use, we should still onlf 
be six men against nine, and we might be overpowered If 
our own crew, who were determined and powerful meo. 

All night I lay on my bed reflecting upon what ou^i» i 
be done, and at last I made up my mind. 

The next morning I went on deckji^complaimng veil'l 
much, but stating that the fever had left me. The lo 
was sent on shore for more water,' and I took care thai i 
second mate and eight men should be those selected i 
the service. As sopn as they had shoved off, I called \ 
other four men on the forecastle, and told them what 1 1 
overheard. They were very much astonished, for they 1 
had no idea that there was anything of the kind going i 
ward. I imparted to them all my plans, and they i 
to support me in everything — indeed, they were all 1 
men, and would have, if I had acceeded to it, attempteil 
master and overpower the second mate fuid the others, i 
make sail in the night; but HqlI^ 1 \TO\Ad not permit i 
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e was a great risk. They perfectly agreed with me 
it was DO use acquamting the captain, and that all we 
to do was to get rid of these men, and carry the yes- 
borne how we could. How that was to be done was 
point at issue. One thing was certain, — that it was ne- 
lary to leave the bay that night, or it would be too late, 
tunately, there was always a light breeze during the 
It, and the nights were dark, for there was no moon 
three o'clock in the morning, by which time we could 
6 gained the offing, and then we might laugh at the 
6r, as we were lighter in our heels. The boat came 
with the water about noon, and the men went to din- 
The captain had agreed to dine with the governor, 
I had been asked to accompany him. It was to be our 
Well dinner, ^13 we were to sail the next morning. I 
been cogitating a long while to find out how to get 
of these fellows, when at last I determined that I 
Id go on shore with the captain, and propose a plan to 
goyemor. His knowledge of what was about to be 
mpted could do no harm, and I thought he would help 
80 I went into the boat, and when we landed I told 
men what I intended to do. As soon as I arrived at 
governor's, I took an opportunity while the captain 
reading a book to request a few moments' conversa^ 
and I then informed the governor- of the conspiracy 
ih was afloat ; and when I had so done I pointed out 
im the propriety of saying nothing to the captain until 
i^as safe, and proposed my plan to him, which he 
ediately acceeded to. When he returned to where 
captain was «till reading, he told him that he had a 
itity of gold dust and other valuables, which he 
ed to send* to England by his ship ; but that he did 
imh to do it openly, as it was supposed t\vat\i^ ^v^itfA. 



traffic, and that if the captain would send his long-boat oo. 
ebore after darkj he would send all the articles on h<m^ 
with instructmns to whom thej were to be consigned 
our arrival* The captain of course consented. We hak 
the governor farewell about half an hour before darkj aa! 
returned on hoard, Ailer I had been a few minutes m 
dec^, I sent for the second mate, and told him a3 aseo^ 
what the governor proposed to do, and that he would k 
required to land after dark for the goodsj telling him tiwi 
there was a very large quantity of gold dust, and that be 
must be very careful, I knew that this inteHigence wouM 
please him, as it would add to their plunder when ih^ 
seized the vessel ; and I told Mm that as we sailed at daj* 
lightj he must lose no timcj but be on board again as fiooi 
as he couldj that we migbt hoist in the long-boati AW 
eight o*cloek in the eyening, the boat, with him and ttfr< 
eight men, went on shore. The governor had proimae4l* 
detain them, and ply them with liquor, till we had time to 
get safe off. As soon aa they were out of sight and teaf 
ingj we prepared everything for getting under weigli. 
The captain bad gone to his cabin, but was not in bed* 1 
went down to hiia, and told him I should remain up tifl 
the boat return cd, and see that -all was right ; and tliat b 
the meantime 1 would get everything ready for weigliiit 
the next morning, and that he might just as well go tabed 
nowj and I would call him to relieve me at daylight, Te 
this arrangement he consented ; and in half an hoir 1 
perceived that his candle was outj and that he bad retiitil 
Being now so dark that we could not perceive the slaticr 
which lay about three cables' length from usj it was faWj 
to be argued that she^ could not see ns. I tlierefore irtot 
forward and slipped the cable without noise, and sent i 
up aJofb to loose the siuls, T\xere ^m ^^^i^V ^sc^'atfi^ saf 
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dent to carry us about two knots through the water, and 
re knew thai it would rather increase than diminish. In 
lalf an hour, weak-handed as we were, we were under 
ail, everything being done without a word being spoken, 
md with the utmost precaution. You may imagine how 
rejoiced we all were when we found that We had manoeu- 
?red so well ; notwithstanding, we kept a sharp lookout, 
to see if the slaver had perceived 'our motions, and had 
followed us ; and the fear of such being the case kept us 
under alarm till near daylight, when the breeze blew strong, 
and we felt that we had nothing more to dread. As the 
day broke, we found that we were four or ^ve leagues 
feom the ancho^e, and could not see the lower masts of 
the slaver, which still remained where we had left her. 

Satisfied that we were secure, I then went down to the 
captain, and, as he lay in bed, made him acquainted with 
all that had passed. He appeared as if awakened from a 
dream, rose without making any reply, and hastened on 
deck. When he found out that we were under weigh, 
and so far ^m the land, he exclaimed : 

^ It must all be true ; but how shall we be able to take 
tiie ship home with so few hands ? " 

I replied that I had no fears on that score, and that I 
•^ould answer for bringing the vessel safe to Liverpool. 

" But," he said at last, " how is it that I was not in- 
armed of all this? I might have made some arrange- 
ments with the men." 

" Yes, sir, " I replied ; " but if you had attempted to do 
>, the vessel would have been taken immediately." 

" But why was I not acquainted with it, I want to 
now ? " he said again. 

I had by this time made up my mind to the answer 

should give him; so I said, "Because \l vio\3\^V«q^ 
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placed a serious responsibilltj on your shoulders, hj as 
captain of this Tessel, you had sailed to England with such 
a valuable cargo and so few hands. The governor and I, 
therefore, thought it better that you should not be placed 
in such an awkward position, and therefore we considered 
it right not to say a word to you about it Now, if any- 
thing goes wrong, it will be my fault, and not yours, and 
the owner cannot blame you." When I had said this, 
the captain was silent for a minute or two, and then said: 

^ Well, I believe it is all for the best, and I thank yoa 
and the governor too." 

Having got over this little difficulty, I did not care. We 
made all sail, and steered homewards ; and, after a rapid 
passage, during which we were on deck day and nigH 
w^ arrived, very much fatigued, at LiverpooL Of course 
the captain communicated what had occurred to the ownei^ 
who immediately sent for me, and having heard my versioo 
of the story, expressed his acknowledgment for the pre^ 
Vation of the vessel ; and to prove his sincerity, he presented 
me with fifty guineas for myself, and ten for each of die 
men. The cargo was soon landed, and I was again at liberty. 
I found Captain Levee in port ; he had just returned fitm 
another cruise, and had taken a rich prize. He met me 
with the same cordiality as before ; and having asked me 
for a recital of what had occurred at Senegal, of which he 
had heard something &om the owner, as soon as I bad 
finished, he said : 

" You are a lad after my own heart, and I wish we 
were sailing together. I want a first-lieutenant like yoOf 
and if you will go with me, say the word, and it will be 
hard but I will have you." 

I replied that I was not very anxious to be in a pri* 
rateer again ; and this brougbt on a d\sc«vMree upon wltf^i 
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rred when I was in the Revenge with Captain Weath- 

WeUy" he said at last, ^' all this makes me more anzi- 
x> have jove, I like fair fighting, and hate buccaneer- 
like yourself; however, we will talk of it another 
* I am about to start for London. What do you say, 
you join me, and we will have some sport? With 
ty of money, you may do anything in London." 
Tes," I replied, " but I have not plenty of money." 
That shall make no difference ; money is of no use but to 
d it, that I know of," replied Ci^tain Levee. ^ I have 
ty for both of us, and my purse is at your service ; 

yourself as you please, without counting, for I shall 
our enemy if you offer to return it Thaf s settled ; 
lorses are all ready, and we will start on Wednesday, 
r will you dress ? I think it might be better to alter 
' costume, now you are going to London. You'U make 
Btty fellow, dress how you will." 
Before I give you an answer to all your kind propo- 

I must speak to the owner, Captain Levee." 
Of course you must ; shall we go there now ? " 
Willingly," I replied. And we accordingly set off. 
aptain Levee introduced the subject as soon as we 
red at the counting-house, stating that he wanted me 
B first-lieutenant of the privateer, and that I was go- 
to London with him, if he had no objection. 
As for going to London with you for five or six weeks, 
tain Levee, there can be no objection to that," replied 
owner ; " but as for being your first-lieutenant, that 
lother question. I have a vessel now fitting out, and 
ided to offer the command of it to Mr. Elrington. I 
now at once, and he must decide whether he, prefers 
g under your orders to commanding a vessel of his 
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<< I will decide that for himy" replied Captain Levee. 
'^ He must command his own vessel ; it would be no 
fi*iendship on my part to stand in the way of his advance- 
ment. I only hope, if she is a privateer, that we nu^ 
cruise together." 

" I cannot reply to that latter question," replied tlie 
owner. <' Her destination is uncertain; but the com* 
mand of her is now offered to Mr. Elrington, if he wifl 
accept of It before his trip to the metropolis." 

I replied that I should with pleasure, and returned the 
owner many thanks for his kindness ; and, after a few 
minutes' more conversation, we took our leave. 

"Now I should advise you," said Captain Levee, as we 
walked towards his lodgings, " to dress as a captain of a 
vessel of war, much in the style that I do. You are a 
captain, and have a right so to do. Come with me, and 
let me fit you out." 

I agreed with Captain Levee that I could not do better; 
so we went and ordered my suits of clothes, and purchased 
the other articles which I required. Captain Levee would 
have paid for them, but I had money sufficient, and woold 
not permit him ; indeed, with my pay and present of fifty 
guineas I had upwards of seventy guineas in my pmse^ 
and did not disburse more than fifty in my accoutrements, 
although my pistols and hanger were very handsome. 

We did not start until three days after the time pro- 
posed, when I found at daylight two stout well-bred horses 
at the door ; one for Captain Levee, and the other for 
me. We were attended by two servingmen belonging to 
the crew of the privateer commanded by Captain Levee 
— powerful, fierce-looking, and determined men, armed to 
the teeth, and mounted upon strong jades. One carried 
the valise of Captain Levee, which was heavy with gold; 
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the other had cbarge of mine, T?hich was much lighter, 
as you may suppose. We travelled for three days with- 
out any interruption, making about thirty miles a day, 
and stopping at the hostelries to sleep every night On 
the fourth day we had a slight affair; for as we were 
nioanting a hill towards the evening, we found our pas- 
sage barred by five fellows, with crape masks, who told us 
to stand and deliver. 

"We will,** replied Captain Levee, firing his pistol^ 
and reining up his horse at the same time. The ball 
struck the man, who fell back on the crupper, while the 
others rushed forward. My pistob were all ready, and I 
6red at the one who spurred his horse upon me, but the 
horse rearing up saved his master, the ball passing through 
the head of the animal, who fell dead, holding his rider a 
prisoner by the thigh, which was underneath his body. 
Dar two men had come forward and ranged alongside of 
Qs at the first attack, but now that two had fallen, the 
others finding themselves in a minority, after exchanging 
shots, turned their horses' heads and galloped away. We 
would have pursued them, but Captain Levee said it was 
better not, as there might be more of the gang near, and by 
pursuing tbem we might separate and be cut off in detail. 
" What shall we do with these fellows ? " asked our 
men of Captain Levee. 

" Leave them to get off how they can," replied Captain 
Levee. " I will not be stopped on my journey by such a 
matter as this. I dare say they don't deserve hanging 
more than half the people we meet. Let us push on and 
get into quarters for the night. After all, Mr. Elrington," 
said Captain Levee to me, as we were setting off, " it's 
only a little land privateering, and we must not be too 
hard upon them." 

6 
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I confess, Madam, when I recalled all that I had witf- 
nessed on board of the Eevenge, that I agreed with Cap- 
tain Levee that these highwaymen were not worse than 
ourselves. 

No other adventure occurred during our journey, and 
when we arrived in London we directed our horses' steps 
to a fashionable tavern in St Paul's, and took possesdon 
of apartments, and as Captain Levee was well known, 
we were cordially greeted and well attended. The tavOTi 
was in great repute, and resorted to by all the wits and 
gay men of the day, and I soon found myself on intimate 
terms with a numerous set of dashing blades full of life 
and jollity, and spending their money like princes ; but it 
was a life of sad intemperance, and my head ached eveiy 
morning from the excess of the night before, and in oar 
excursions in the evenings we were continually in bfinls 
and disturbances, and many a broken head, nay, some- 
times a severe wound, was given and received. After the 
first fortnight I felt weary of this continual dissipation) 
and' as I was dressing a sword-cut which Captain Levee 
had received in an affray, I one morning told him so. 

" I agree with you," he replied, " that it is all very fool- 
ish and discreditable, but if we live with the gay and pretty 
fellows, we must do as they do. Besides, how could I get 
rid of my money, which bums in my pocket, if I did not 
spend as much in one day as would suffice for three 
weeks ? " 

^' Still I would rather dress a wound gained in an hon- 
orable contest with the enemy than one received in a night 
brawl, and I would rather see you commanding your men 

action than reeling with other drunkards in search of a 
rrel in the streets.*' 
J feel that it is beneath me, and I'm sure that it's be- 
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neath joa. You are a Mentor without a beard,** replied 
Captain Levee. ^ But still it requires no beard to di&- 
oover that I have made an ass of myself. Now, what do 
you say, shall we take lodgings and live more reputably ? 
for while in this tavern we never shall be able to do so/' 

^ I should prefer it, to tell you the honest truth," I re- 
plied, " for I have no pleasure in our present life." 

« Be it so, then," he replied. "I will tell them that I 
take lodgings, that I may be near to a fair lady. That 
will be a good and sufficient excuse." 

The next day we secured lodgings to our satis^MStion, 
and removed into them, leaving our horses and men at the 
tavern. We boarded with the family, and as there were 
others who did the same, we had a very pleasant society, 
especially as there were many of the other sex among the 
boarders. The fmst day that we sat down to dinner, I 
found myself by the side of a young man of pleasing man- 
ners, although with much of the coxcomb in his apparel. 
His dress was very gay and very expensive, and he wore 
a diamond-hilted sword and diamond buckles — at least so 
they appeared to me, as I was not sufficient connoisseur to 
distinguish the brilliant from the paste. He was very 
af£Me .and talkative, and before dinner was over gave me 
the history of many of the people present. 

" Who is the dame in the blue stomacher ? " I inquired. 

" You mean the prettiest of the two, I suppose," he re- 
plied, " that one with the patches under the eye ? She is 
a widow, having just buried an old man of sixty, to whom 
she was sacrificed by her mother. But although the old 
fellow was as rich as a Jew, he found such fault with the 
lady's conduct that he left all his money away from her. 
This is not generally known, and she takes care to conceal 
it, for she is anxious to make another match ; and she will 
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succeed if her fundsj whieli are not very great, enaJble hef 
to carry on the game a little longer* I waa nearly taJieii 
in myself; but an intimacy with her cottSiDj wha hates Jier, 
gave me a knowledge of the truth. She stiU keeps ker 
carriage, and appears to be rolling in wealth, but she has 
Bold her diamonds and wears paste. And that plain young 
person on the other side of her has money, and knows the 
value of it. She requires rent-roll for rent-roll, and m- 
Btead of referring you to her father and motherj the lil 
minx refers you to her lawyer and man of business. Uj 
as she is^ I would have sacrificed myself, but she 
me in that way j and upon my soul I was not very BOi 
for it, for she is dear at any price, and I have since 
joiced at raj want of success/* 

" Who is that elderly gentleman with such snow-w] 
hair ? " I inquired* 

" Thatj" replied my companion, " nobody exactly knows, 
but J[ have my idea. I thinki" said he, lowering his voli 
to a whisper J " that he ia a Catholic priest, or a Jesuit 
haps J and a partLsan of the house of Stuart. I have my reft- 
sons for supposing so, and this I am sure of^ which is, 
he is closely watched by the emissaries of government' 

You may remember. Madam, how at that time the' 
country Avas disturbed by the landing of the Pretender ia 
the summer of the year before, and the great successes 
which he had met with, and that the Duke of Cumberland 
had returned from the army in the Low ConntrieSj and had 
marched to Scotland. 

" Has there been any intelligence from Scotland relal 
to the movements of the armies ? " I inquired. 

" We have heard that the Pretender had abandoned the 
siege of Fort William, but nothing more ; and how i\ 
report is true, it is bard to say. You military men 
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naturally have a war one way or the other," said my com- 
panion, in a careless manner. 

^ As to the fighting part of the question," I replied, " I 
should feel it a matter of great indifference which side I 
fought for, as the claim of both parties is a matter of mere 
opinion." 

" Indeed," he said ; " and what may be your opinion ? " 

^ I have none. I think the claims of both parties equaL 
The house of Stuart lost the throne of England on account 
of its religion ; that of Hanover has been called to the 
throne for the same cause. The adherents of both are 
numerous at the present moment ; and it does not follow, 
because the house of Hanover has the strongest party, that 
the house of Stuart should not uphold its cause while there 
18 a chance of success." 

" That is true ; but if you were to be obliged to take 
one side or the other, which would it be by preference ? " 

** Certainly I would support the Protestant -religion in 
preference to the Catholic. I am a Protestant, and that 
is reason enough." 

^ I agree with you," replied my companion. " Is your 
brave friend of the same opinion ? " 

" I really never put the question to him, but I think I 
may safely answer that he is." 

It was fortunate. Madam, that I replied as I did, for I 
afterwards discovered that this precious gossiping young 
man, with his rings Mid ribbons, was no other than a gov- 
ernment spy, on the look-out for malcontents. Certainly 
his disguise was good, for I never should have imagined 
it from his foppish exterior and mincing manners. 

We passed our time much more to my satisfaction now 
than we did before, escorting the ladies to the theatre and 
to Ranelagb, and the freedom with whicli Ca^Va\Ti la^N^^ 
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(and I may say I also) spent Lis money, soon gave us a 
passport to good society.. About a fortnight aflterwaids 
the news arrived of the battle of Gulloden, and great re- 
joicings were made* My foppish friend remarked to 
me: 

^' Yes, now that the hopes of the Pretender are blasted, 
and the Hanoverian succession secured, there ore plenty 
who pretend to rejoice, and be excessively loyal, who, if 
the truth were known, ought to be quartered as traiton." 

And I must observe, that the day before the news of the 
battle, the old gentleman with the snow-white hair im 
arrested and sent to the Tower, and he afterwards suffered 
for high treason. 

But letters from the owner, saying that the presence of 
both of us was immediately required^ broke off this pleas- 
ant LondotL party. Indeed, the bag of gold was nmniDg 
very low, and this, combined with the owner's letter, occa- 
sioned our breaking up three days afterwards. We took 
leave of the company at the lodgings, and there was a ten- 
der parting with one or two buxom young women ; after 
which we again mounted our- steeds and set off for Live^ 
pool, where we arrived without any adventure worthy of 
narration. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1 AM PUT nr coHMAin> or thx sparrow-hawk — ah dibsotzd to 

TAKE POUR JACOBITE GBNTLKMBir BX0RETL7 ON BOARD — RUN WITH 
THXM TO BORDEAUX — LA2a> THEM IW SAFETY — DIOTB WITH THE OOV- 
XRNOR — MEET WITH THE WIDOW OP THE FREKOH GEETLEMAN 1 HAD 
UNPORTUVATELY KILLED — AM IKSULTED BY HER SECOND HUSBAND 
— AGREE TO PIGHT WITH HIM — SAIL DOWN THE RIVER AND PREPARE 
POR ACnON. 

On our arrivaly Captain Levee and I, as soon as we had 
got rid of the dust of travel, called upon the owner, who 
informed us that all the alterations in Captain Levee's 
vessel, which was a large lugger of fourteen guns and a 
hundred and twenty men, were complete, and that mj ves- 
sel was also ready for me, and manned ; but that I had 
better go on board and see if anything else was required, 
or if there was any alteration that I would propose. Cap- 
tain Levee and I immediately went down to the wharf, 
alongside of which my vessel lay, that we might examine 
her now that she was fitted out as a vessel of war. 

She had been a schooner in the Spanish trade, and hi^ 
been captured by Captain Levee, who had taken her out 
from under a battery as she lay at anchor, having just 
made her port from a voyage from South America, being 
at that time laden with copper and cochineal, — a most 
valuable prize she had proved, — and as she was found to 
be a surprising fast sailer, the owner had resolved to fit 
ber out as a privateer. 
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She was not a large vessel, being of about a hundred 
and sixty tons, but she was very beautifully built. She 
was now armed with eight brass guns, of a calibre of six 
pounds each, four howitzers aft, and two coehoms on the 
taflfrail. 

" You have a very sweet little craft here, Elrington," 
said Captain Levee, after he had walked all over her, and 
examined her below and aloft;. '^ She will sail better than 
before, I should think, for she then had a very ftill caijgo^ 
and now her top hamper is a mere nothing. Did ^ 
owner say how many men you had ? " 

" Fifty-four is, I believe, to be our full complement," 
I replied, " and I should think quite enough." 

" Yes, if they are good men and true. You may do a 
great deal with this vessel, for you see she draws so little 
water that you may run in where I dare not ventore. 
Come, we will now return to our lodgings, pack up, and 
each go on board of our vessels. We have had play 
enough now to work again, and in good earnest." 

" I was about to propose it myself," I replied ; ** for with 
a new vessel, officers and men not known to me, the sooner 
I am on board and with them the better. It will take 
some time to get everything and everybody in their 
places." 

^'Spoken like a man who understands his business," 
replied Captain Levee. " I wonder whether we shall be 
sent out together ? " 

" I can only say that I hope so," I replied, " as I should 
profit much by your experience, and hope to prove to yoa 
that, if necessary, I shall not be a bad second." 

And as I made this reply, we arrived at the house 
where wc had lodged. 

Captain Levee was a man who^ when once he had 
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ledded, was as rapid as lightning in execution. He sent 
or a dealer in horses, concluded a bargain with him in five 
ninutes, paid his lodgings and all demands upon him, and 
before noon we were both on board of our respective 
vessels. But, previous to the seamen coming up for our 
boxes, I observed to him, '^I should wish. Levee, that 
you would let me know, if it is only at a rough guess, 
what sum I may be indebted to you ; as I may be fortu-> 
nate, and if so, it will be but fair to repay you the money, 
although your kindness I cannot so easily return." 

" ni tell you exactly," said liCvee. " If I take no prizes 
this eruise, and you do make money, why then we will, 
on our return, have another frolic somewhere, and you 
shall stand treat That will make us all square, if I am 
not fortunate ; but if I am, I consider your pleasant com- 
pany to have more than repaid me for any little expense 
I may have incurred." 

"You are very kind to say that," I replied; "but I 
hope you will be fortunate, and not have to depend upon 
me.** 

" I hope so too," he replied, laughing. " If we come 
Wk safe and sound, we will take a trip to Bath. I am 
anxious to see the place." 

I mention this conversation. Madam, that I may make 
you acquainted with the character of Captain Levee, and 
prove to you how worthy a man I had as a companion. 

It required about ten days to complete my little schooner 
^ith everything that I considered requisite, and the polite- 
ness of the owner was extremely gratifying. We were, 
Wever, but just complete, when the owner sent for 
me in a great hurry, and having taken me into a back 
foom next to the counting-house, he locked the door, and 
said: 
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'^ Captain Elrington/ I have been offered a large sum 
to do a service to some unfortunate people ; but it is an 
affair which, for our own sakes, will demand the ntmoet 
secrecy : indeed, you will risk more tliln I shall ; bot^ at 
the same time, I trust you will not refuse to peiform the 
service, as I shall lose a considerable advantage. If joa 
will undertake it, I shall not be ungrateful." 

I replied that I was bound to him by many acts of 
kindness, and that he might confide in my gratitude. 

" Well, then," he replied, lowering his voice, ^ the £u^ 
is this : four of the Jacobite party, who are hotly pursued, 
and for whose heads a large reward is offered, have con- 
trived to escape to this port, and are here concealed bj 
their friends, who have applied to me to land them at 
some port in France." 

" I understand," I replied ; " I will cheerfully execate 
the commission." 

^' I thank you. Captain Elrington ; I expected no otha 
answer from you. I would not put them on board Captain 
Levee's vessel for many reasons ; but, at the same time, 
he knows that he is to sail to-morrow, and he shall wait 
for you and keep company with you till you have landed 
them ; after which you may concert your own measures 
with him, and decide whether you cruise together or 
separate." 

" Captain Levee will of course know that I have them 
on board." 

" Certainly ; but it is to conceal these people from othen 
in his ship, and not from him, that they are put on board 
of your vessel. At the same time, I confess I have my 
private reasons as well, which I do not wish to make 
known. You can sail to-morrow ? " 

" I can sail to-night, if you nv kh " I re\\lied« 
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** No ; to-morrow night will be ihe time I have fixed." 
** A.t 'what time will they come on board ? " 
** I cannot reply to that till to-morrow. The fact is, 
that tlie government people are on a hot scent ; and there 
is a vessel of war in the offing, I am told, ready to board 
anythiiig and everything which comes oat. Captain Le- 
vee will sail to-morrow morning, and will in all probability 
be examined by the government vessel, which is, I un- 
derstand, a most rapid sailer." 
" Will he submit to it ? " 

** Xes, he must ; and I have given him positive orders 

not to make the least attempt to evade her or prevent a 

search. He will then run to Holyhead, and lay-to there 

for you to join him, and you will proceed together to the 

port which the people taken on board shall direct ; for that 

is a part of the agreement they have made with me." 

** Then of course I am to evade the king's vessel ? " 

" Certainly ; and I have no doubt but that you will be 

able so to do. Your vessel is so fleet that there will be 

little difficulty : at all events, you will do your best ; but 

recollect that although you must make every attempt to 

escape, you must not make any attempt at resistance — 

indeed, that would be useless against a vessel of such force. 

Should you be in a position which might enable them to 

board you, you must find some safe hiding-place for your 

passengers ; for I hardly need say that if taken with them 

on board the vessel will be confiscated, and you will inin 

some danger of your life. I have nothing more to say to 

you just now, except that you may give out that Captain 

Licvee sails to-morrow, and that you are to follow him in 

ten days. Your powder is on board ? " 

" Yes ; I got it on board as soon as we hauled out in 
the stream." 
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"Well, then, you will call here to-morrow morniflg' 
about eleven o*dock, not before, and (I hardly need re- 
peat it), but I again saj — secrecy, — as jou value jom 
life," 

As Boon as I had left the owner I went down to the 
wharf, Bteppcd into tba boat, and went on board Captaia 
Levee's vessel, which, 1 have omitted to state, was nanictl 
the Arrow. I found him on boards and rerj busy getting 
ready for sea. 

" So you are off to-morrow^ Levee ? " said I, before all 
the people on the deck. 

« Tes," he replied. 

** I wish 1 was too ; but I am to remain ten days loogeTi 
I find." 

** I was in hopes we should have cruised together/' re- 
plied Captain Levee ; " but we must do as our owner 
wishes. What detaing yoti ? — I thought you were 
ready/* 

'* I thought so tooj" I replied ; '' but we find that tlie 
head of the mainmast is sprung, and we must have a new 
one. I have just come from the owner's, and must set lo 
work at once and get ready for shifting our mast, 
fare yon well, if I do not see you before you saiL** 

" I am: to ' see the owner to-night," replied Le¥^ 
** Shall we not meet then^ and take a parting glass ? " 

'* I fear not, but I will come if I can," I replied ; " if 
not, success to the Arrow ! *' 

" And success to the Sparrow-Hawk I " replied Leve^ 
** and God bless you, my good fellow*" 

I shook hands with my kind friend, and went over 
side of the lugger into my boat, and then pulled for mj 
own vesseL As soon as I got on board, X sent for oj 
nnd meUf and said to them ; 
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^ ** We are to shif); oar mainmast for one that is three 
feet longer, and mast work hard that we may be able to 
Bail aa soon as possible. I cannot i^ow any of 70a to go 
on sliore till the work is finished ; when it is done, 70a 
-will haTe lelive as before tiU we sail." 

That afternoon I* sent down the topsail-7ard and topmast, 
unbent the mainsail, main-topsail, and gaff — sent down 
the topmast and running-rigging on deck — cast loose the 
lanyards of the lower rigging, and quite dismantled the 
mainmast, so as to make it appear as if we were about to 
haul to the wharf and take it out. The men all remained 
on board, expecting that we should shifl our berth the 
next da7. 

On the following morning I laid out a warp to the 
wharf, as if intending to haul in ; and at the time ap- 
pointed I went on shore to the owner, and told him what 
I had done. 

" But," he said, " I find that 70U will have to sail this 
night as soon as it is dark. How will 70U get read7 ? " 

I replied that at nightfall I would immediately replace 
eyer7thing, and in an hour would be read7 for sea. 

" If such be the case, you have done well, Mr. Elring- 
ton, and I thank you for your zeal on my behalf, which I 
shall riot forget Everything has been arranged, and you 
must come up here with some of your seamen as soon as 
you are ready to sail. Your men, or rather four of them, 
must remain in the house. The four gentlemen who are 
to be embarked will be dressed in seamen's attire, and will 
carry down their boxes and trunks as if they were your 
men taking your things on board. You will then remain 
a little distance from the wharf in the boat till your own 
men come down, and if there is no discovery you will take 
them on board with you ; ify on the contrary, \5aet^ \^ «3K^ 
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suspicion, and the officers of the government are on the 
watch, and stop yoar men, you will then push off with the 
passengers, slip yoar cable if it is necessary, and make all 
sail for Holyhead, where you will &lI1 in with the Arrow, 
which will be waiting there for you. Is the Arrow still 
insight?" 

^' No," I replied ; ^ she was out of sight more than an 
hour ago ; and from our masthead we could see the t(^ 
gallant sails of the vessel of war bearing 'NJN.WJ* 

^^ Keep a look-out upon her, and see how she bears at 
dark," replied the owner, ^^ for you must not &11 in with 
her if possible. I think you had better return on board 
now, that you may keep your people quiet*" 

When I arrived on board the schooner, I told my ofiEioers 
that I did not think that we should shift the mast as pro- 
posed, and that everything must be got ready for refittiitg. 
I did not choose to say more, but I added that I was 
to go on shore in the evening to smoke a pipe with the 
owner, and then I should know for certain. I employed 
the men during the whole of the day in doing everything 
in preparation which could be done without exciting sus- 
picion ; and as soon as it was dark I called the men aft, 
and told them that I thought it was very likely from, the 
Arrow not having made her appearance, that we might 
be sent to join her immediately, and that I wished them 
to rig the mainmast, and make everything ready for an 
immediate start, promising them to serve out some liquor 
if they worked well. This was sufficient, and in little 
more than an hour the mast was secured, the rigging all 
complete, and the sails ready for bending. I then ordered 
the boat to be manned, and telling the officers that they 
were to bend the sails, and have everything ready for 
"^eigbiDg on my return on board, vAA^^ '^lovxXd. \^ in an 
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hour or thereabouts, I pulled on shore, and went up to the 
owner^s, taking four men with me, and leaving three men 
in the boat. I ordered these three men to remain till the 
others came down with mj trunks and effects, and not to 
leave the boat on. anj consideration. 

When I arrived at the owner^s, I told him what I had 
done, and he commended mj arrangements. In the back 
room I found four gentlemen dressed in seamen's clothing, 
and as there was no time to be lost, thej immediatelj 
shouldered the trunks and valises ; desiring my own men 
to remain with the owner to bring down anything that he 
might wish to send on board, I left them in the counting- 
house. The gentlemen foUowed me with their loads down 
to the boat, and when I got there the men told me that 
some people had come down and asked whose boat it was, 
and why they were lying there, and that they had told the 
people that the captain had taken four men with him to 
bring down his things, and that they were waiting for him ; 
so it was lucky that I said to my men what I did. 

We hastened to put the trunks into the boat, and to get 
in ourselves after we had received this intelligence, and 
then I shoved off from the wharf, and laid about a stone's- 
throw distant for my odier men. At last we heard them 
coming down, and shortly afterwards we perceived that 
they were stopped by other people, and in altercation with 
them. I knew then that the officers were on the alert, and 
would discover the stratagem, and therefore desired my 
men and the gentlemen, who had each taken an oar in 
readiness, to give way and pull for the schooner. As we 
did so, the king's officers on search who had stopped my 
four men came down to the wharf and ordered us to come 
back, but we made no reply. As soon as we were along- 
side, we hoisted the things out of the boat, Ne^^^^^^'c 
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astern by a tow-rope, slipped the cable, and made sail 
Fortunately it was very dark, and we were very alert h 
our movements. We could perceive lights at the whari 
SB we sailed out of the river, and it was dear that we hm 
had a narrow escape ; but I felt no alarm on account of 
the owner, as I knew that although they might suspect 
they could prove nothing. When about three mOes oa 
we hove to, hoisted in the boat, and shaped our oooise 

All I had now to fear was the falling in with the fihi{ 
of war. in the offing, and I placed men to keep a shai; 
look-out in every direction, and told the officers that it w« 
necessary that we should avoid her. When last seen, 
about an hour before dark, she was well to windward, and 
as the wind was from the northward, she would probaU; 
sail faster than we could, as a schooner does not sail m 
well free as on a wind. We had run out about four hoon, 
and were steering our course for Holyhead, when suddenlj 
we perceived the ship of war close to us, and to leewaid. 
She had been lying with her mainsail to the mast, but she 
evidently had made us out, for she filled and set top-gal- 
lant sails. 

I immediately hauled my wind, and as soon as she hat 
way, she tadced and followed in pursuit, being then rigU 
astern of us, about half a mile off. It was very dark, an^ 
I knew that as our sails were set, anid we bore from her. 
it would be difficult for her to keep us in sight, as we odI] 
presented what we call the feather-edge of our sails ti 
her. I therefore steered on under all sail, and findinj 
that the schooner weathered on her, I kept her away i 
litde, so as to retain the same bearings, and to leave he 
fiister. 

In an hour we could not make out the ship, and wer 
Hiemdire certain that she could not see Tia \ ca %& l^^ireate 
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> get dear of her and be at Holyhead as soon as possible, 
lowered down all the sails and put my helm up, so as to 
ross her and run to Iceivard under bare pole?, while she 
ontinued her windward chase. This stratagem answered, 
ind wc saw no more of her ; for, two hours afterward?, 
ve fell in with the Arrow, and, hailing her, we both made 
:ail down the Bristol Channel as fast as we could, and at 
lay break there was no vessel in sight, and of course wc 
had nothing more to fear from the Liverpool cruiser. 

As wc now sailed rapidly along in company, with the 
Tviad on our quarter, it was high time for me to look to my 
passengers, who had remained on deck in perfect silence 
from the time that they had come on board. I therefore 
vent up to them, and apologized for not having as yet paid 
them that attention that I should have wished to have done 
nnder other circumstances. 

" Captain," replied the oldest of them, with a courteous 
Ealute, " you have paid us every attention : you have been 
extremely active in saving our lives, and we return you 
our sincere thanks." 

" Yes, indeed," replied a young and handsome man who 
stood next him ; " Mr. Elrington has saved us from the 
toils of our enemies ; but now that wc are in no fear from 
tbat quarter, I must tell him that wc have hardly had a 
mouthful of food for twenty-four hours, and if he wishes 
to save our lives a second time, it will be by ordering a 
good breakfast to be prepared for us." 

" Campbell speaks the truth, my dear sir," said the one 
who had first spoken. " We have lately gained the knowl- 
edge of what it is to hunger and thirst ; and wc all join in 
his request." 

"You shall not wait long," I replied. " I will be u^ again 
in a moment or two." I went dowu into t\ie caJam^ ^yxA 
7 
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ordering mj servant to put on the table a large pi 
pressed Hamburg beef, a cold pie of various fle 
fowl eombined, some bread and cheese, and some 
of brandy and usquebaugh, I then went up again, 
quested them all to descend. Hungry they certain] 
and it was incredible the quantity that they devoc 
should have imagined that they had not been fe 
week ; and I thought that if they were to consum( 
rate, my stock would never last out, and the soon 
were landed the better. As soon as they left off eat 
had finished two bottles of iisquebaugh, I said 1 
" Gentlemen, my orders are to land you at any 
France that you should prefer. Have you made 
minds as to which it shall be ? for it will be necess 
we shape a course according to your decision." 

" Mr. Elrington, on that point we would wish t 
with you. I hardly need say that our object is U 
and that falling in with and being captured by a 
war — and there are many out in pursuit of us a 
unfortunate adherents to the house of Stuart — y 
extremely disagreeable, as our heads and our bodi 

. certainly part company if we were taken. Nov 
port do you think we should be most likely to rei 
least chance of interruption ? " 

" I think," I replied, " as you pay me the cor 
to ask my opinion, that it would be better to run c 
Bay of Biscay, and then put in the port of Bord 
any other, where you could be landed in safety ; 
reason is this : the Channel is full of cruisers look 
those of your party who are attempting to esca 
my vessel will be chased and searched. Now, aJtl: 
might sail faster than any one vessel in the Cha 

it is very possible that in ruirnVxi^ «iW«.'^ ^xoroi otka 
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faJl into the jaws of atiother. And besides j we are two 
privateers, atid cruising off Bordeaux will CKcite no su^ipi- 
eioiij as it is a favorite cruiaing-grownd ; so lliat^ if we were 
boarded, there would be little dinger of discovery ; but, of 
course, as long as I can preTent tliat by taking to my beel&, 
I shall not be boarded by any one. The only objection to 
what I propose is, that you will be coofiacd loDger in a 
vessel than you may likcj or than you would be if you 
were to gain a nearer pcwrt/" 

*' I agree with the captain of the vessel," said a grave^ 
looking personage, who had not yet spoken, and whom 
I afterwards discovered to be a Catholic priest | " the 
stancbest adherent to the cause could not have given bet- 
ter ad vice J and I should recommend that it be followed," 

The otters were of the same opinion ; andj in conse- 
quence, I edged the schooner down to the Arrow, and 
hmled Captain Levee, stating that we were to run to 
Bordeaux- After that I prepared for them sleeping ac- 
commodations as well as I could, and on my making 
apologies, they laughed, and told me such etories of their 
hardfihips during their escape that I was not surprised at 
their EOt being difficult. I found out their names by their 
addressing one another, to be Campbellj M'lntyre, FeTgu- 
sou, and M'Donald ; all of Ihem very refined gentlemen, 
and of eseellent discourse. They were very merryj and 
laaghed at ail that they had suffered ; sang Jacobite Boaga, 
as they were termed, and certainly did not spai-o my 
locker of wine. The wind continued fair, and we met 

th EO interruption, and on the fourth evening, at dusk, 
made the mouth of the Garonne, and hove to, with 
our heads off shore, for the night- Captain Levee then 
came on board, and I introduced him to my pasBe-i\^ftx?i* 
^0 my &urprh€f after some conversation, he %v^\^\ ■ 
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'* I have now escorted Captain Elringtonj accot 
the orders I icceiTcd, and Ehall return to LiTfi 
Eoon as possible ; if, tlici*eforc, gentlemen, j-ou h 
letters to send to your friend a announcing jour 
shaH be most happy to present them m any way ] 
suggest as most adv liable/' 

That Captain Levee had some object in say in 
was quite certain j and tliereforc I made no remai 
passengers thanked him for bb proposal ; and, be 
vided with writing materials, thej all wixjte to thei 
and put their letters into Captain Levee's hai 
thea bade them ihrewell, and ivcnt on deck with J 

" Of course you were not Gcrlous in what ; 
Captain Levee ? " I inquired, as wo walked forwi 

*^No," he replied; "but I considered it pr 
malie them believe so. Although Enghshmen, 
enemies to our country, so far as they are cnemi* 
government, and, of course, wish no harm to the 
who have ao warmly supported them* Now 
knew that I remained here waiting for your co 
of the river, they would say so, and I might 
chance of a good prize, as nothing would sail 
knew that the cos^t was not clear* Now, I b 
company with you in an hour, and make all Bail 
land, as they may suppose, but^ without fail, b 
night I shall bo of£ here again, about five leag 
the port, with ray sails furled ; therefore, stay in 
B3 long as they will let you, as, while yon are m 
the Hag of truce, vessels may sail out.'' ^M 

" I understand you, and will do aU I can tWi 

views, Captain Levee. Kow, we will go down j 

will give you a receipt for a coil of rope, whicb 

send your boat for, and write a Wiiex \j^ ^^ ^^t 

which jou will wish mc goodAiy, and m^^ si^ 
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** Exactly," Captain Levee replied, who then ordered 
his boat to go for a coil of three-inch, and bring it on 
board. 

We then descended to the cabin, and I wrote a letter to 
the owner, and also a receipt for the coil of rope, which I 
delivered to Captain Levee. The boat soon returned 
from the lugger, the rope was taken on board, an& then 
Captain Levee wished me farewell, and made his polite 
adieus to the gentlemen, who followed him on deck, and 
waited there till he had hoisted in his boat, and made all 
saiL 

^ How long will she be before she arrives at Liverpool 
with this wind ? " inquired Mr. CampbelL 

" She will carry her canvas night and day,^' I replied ; 
'^ and, therefore, as she sails so fast, I should say in five or 
fiix days." 

" Well, I am grateful that we have such an early and 

safe opportunity of communicating with our friends in 

England ; we might have waited two months otherwise." 

" Very true," replied the priest, " but Heaven has as- 

"* fiisted our anxious wishes. Let us be grateful for all 

things." 
. My passengers watched the lugger until she was nearly 
^ .out of sight. I dare say that their thoughts were that 
3 .those on board of her were going to the country of their 
^ .birth, from which they were exiles,, probably forever: 
. if ^®y ^^^ ^^* speak, but went down below, and retired to 
'^^ their beds. At daylight the next morning I ran the 
schooner in ; and as soon as I was within three miles of 
^^^lie coast, I hoisted the white flag of truce, and stood for 
jjjV^e mouth of the river Garonne., I perceived that the 
jg# batteries were manned, but not a shot was iired^ ^\Ax^^ 
. ^^xitered the river. 




When we were a mile up the river we wem 
bj the Freoch authorities, and mj passengers,! 
dressed themselves in their proper costume, infoj 
officer in the boat who they were, upoQ wMch he 
polite, and, calhng a pilot out of the boat, thej 
was taken charge of hj Linij and w^e very soon sA 
having wind and tide in our favor, were anehod 
side of two large merchant vesgela and a French 
of sixteen guns, which I inslantly recognized ^ 
antagonist off Ilispaniola, in the action in whicli 
venge was captured, and Captain Weatherall lot 
However, I kept mj knowledge to mjselfj as tb 
officer and the Jacobite gentlemen were present. I 
as we had anchored, the passengers were requeaj 
into the boat^ and the French officer and I to ^ 
them, that I might report mjself to the goverad 
pulled away to the towD, one of my boats folia 
the pa^eagera' luggage* 

Oa our landings there waa a great crowd I 
and they looked very hard at me, as I was dress 
lace coat and a cocked-up hat, also bound with I 
lace. On our arrival in the presence of the goi 
were received with much tirbanity ; and as I hai^ 
the Jacobite gentlemen in my schooner, it was < 
that I was favonible to the cause, and I was vei 
treated. The goyemor invited us all to dine w8 
that day. I made some excuse j eaying, that I w| 
to return to Liverpool, that I might fit out for tl 
Africa, ia which service I was to be employe 
owners; but the passengers insisted upon my 
day or two^ and the governor added to their s4 
his own. 

I therefore aeceptedj not oici^ \i^c»Kki^ 1 -w 
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have an opportunity to see so celebrated a town, but be- 
cause it would meet the views of Captain Levee. We 
took leave of the governor, and went to a hotel, and I 
fthen sent my boat on board for necessaries, and hired a 
handsome apartment in the hotel I had not been there 
half an hour, when the priest came to me and said, " Cap- 
tain, you are not aware of the rank and consequence of 
the three gentlemen whom ypu have been so successful in 
escorting to a place of safety. I am requested by them 
to make you a handsome rem9neration for your kindness 
and skilful conduct on t}iia occa^qn." 

" Sir," I replied, " this must not be, I am most happy 
in having assisted in the escape of unfortunate gentlemen ; 
and all the pleasure I feel at -having so done would be 
destroyed if I were to accept of what you oflTer. It is 
useless to repeat it ; and if you do, I shall consider it an 
insulty and immediately repair on board of my vesseL 
You will therefore tender my best thanks and my refusal, 
with ardent wishes for their ftiture welfare." 

" After what you have said. Captain Elringtcm, I will, 
of course, not resume the offer. I will tell my fellow- 
passengers what you have said, and I am sure that they 
will, as I do, admire your high sense of honor." The 
priest shook me by the hand, and then quitted my apart- 
ment. I did not see the other passengers till it was the 
hour to go to dine at the governor's, when they embraced 
me cordially, and the one calling himself Campbell said, 
"Should you ever be in distress or a prisoner in this 
country, recollect you have a friend who is ready to serve 
you. Here is an address to a lady, to whom you must 
write, and say that you wish the assistance of your pas- 
senger to Bordeaux — that will be sufficient. I trust 
yon ijaj never require it" 
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We had a pleasant dinner at the governor^Sy and among 
the people invited to meet us, I perceived the French cap- 
tain of th3 privateer. I knew Lim immediatelj, although 
he did not recognize me. Wc had Eomo conversation 
together, and he spoke about his cruises in the West In- 
dies, and asked me whether I knew Captain WeatheralL 
I said there was a Captain Wcatherall who commanded 
the Revenge privateer, and who was killed when his 
vessel was taken. 

^^ Exactly,'' ^^ the captain ; '' he was a brave man, 
and fought noblj, and so did all his people —thej fought 
like devils." 

'* Yes,'* I replied, " they fought as long as they codM, 
but Captain Wcatherall was very short-handed. He had 
but flftj-five men on board at the commencement of dio 
action." 

"More than that, Pm sure," replied the French cap- 
tain. 

" He had not, I assure you," I replied ; " he had lost 
so many in an attack on shore, and had so many awaj in 
prizes." 

Our conversation had attracted general notice, and a 
French army officer observed, " Monsieur speaks so pos- 
itively, that one would imagine that he was actually on 
board." 

"And £0 I was, sir," replied I, "and have my wounds 
to show for it. I knew this officer immediately I ea^ 
him, for I was close to Captain Wcatherall at the time 
that this officer expostulated with him before the action; 
and I crossed my sword with him during the combat." 

" You Lave convinced mo that you were on board," re* 
plied the captain of the privateer, " by your mentioning 
the expostulations previous to \]bj& combat taking^ place* 
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• 
%m delighted to have met with so brave an enemy, for 
^ry man on board that vessel was a hero." 
The conversation was then general, and many partic- 
ars were asked ; and I will do the French captain the 
Btice to say that he was very correct in all his state- 
ents, and neither vaanted his own success, nor did us 
38 than justice. 

The party then broke up to go to the^theatre, and after- 
ards we repaired to the hotel I remained there two 
ij8 more, and on the last of these two days I had prom- 
Bd to sup with the French captain of the privateer, who 
i»d called upon me, and behaved very politely. The 
Uowing day, afler noon, when the tide served, I was to 
aL Accordingly, after the theatre was over, I went with 
^c French captain to his house, in company with two or 
u«e more. Supper was on the table when we arrived 
^ere, and we went into the room, waiting for the presence 
^ the captain's lady, who had not gone to the theatre, and 
> whom I had not been introduced. After a few minutes 
^e made her appearance, and as she entered the room I 
''as struck with her extreme beauty, although she was 
^t the meridian of life. I thought I had seen her face 
cfore, and as she came forward with her husband, it at 
nee rushed into my mind that she was the widow of the 
•"rench gentleman who had so gallantly fought his vessel, 
nd who fell by my hand — the lady who was nursing her 
on at the King's Hospital at Jamaica, and who had been 
3 inveterate against me. Our eyes met, and her cheeks 
ushed; she recognized me, and I colored deeply as I 
owed to her. She was taken with a faintness, and fell 
ack. Fortunately her husband received her in his arms. 

** What is the matter, my love ? " he said. 

« Nothing; but I am taken with a vertigp," replied she ; 
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** it will go off directly. Make my excuses to the compaii}^, 
while I retire for a few minutes." 

Her husband went out of the room, and after a minoto 
or two came back, saying that Madam was not well cnoa^ 
to return to the room, and begged that they would admit 
her excuse, and sit down to supper without her* Whether 
his wife had informed him of who I was, I know not; but 
nothing could exceed the civility of the French captain 
towards me during the supper. "V7c did not, howcTcr, 
remain very late, as the lady of the house was indis- 
posed. 

I found out, OS I walked home with another French 
officer, that the captain of the privateer had fallen in with 
the French lady on her return from Jamaica, where her 
6on died in the hospital, and had married her ; and that, 
moreover, unlike most French husbands, ho was most 
ardently attached to her. 

I had breakfasted the next morning, and packed up mj 
clothes preparatory ta going on board, and had just re- 
turned from a visit of leave-taking with the governor, 
when who should walk up into my apartment but the 
French captain of the privateer, accompanied by three or 
four Freilfch officers of the army, I perceived by his 
looks when he entered that he was a little excited, but I 
met him cordially. He began a conversation about his 
action with Captain Weatherall, and instead of speaking 
handsomely as he had done before, he used expressions 
which I considered offensive, and I at once took him np 
by observing that, being under a flag of truce, it was iitt* 
possible for mo to notice what he said. 

** No," he replied ; "but I wish we were once more on 
the high seas together, for I have a little debt of gratitude 
topAjr off." 
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*• Well/* I replied, " you may have ; and I should not 
be sorry to give you an opportunity, if it were possible." 

" May I inquire whether you intend to go home as a 
cartel, and carry your flag of truce to Liverpool ? " 

"No, sir," I replied; "I shall haul down my flag of 
truce as soon as I am out of gunshot of your batteries. I 
understand what you mean, sir. It is very true that 
your vessel carries nearly double the number of guns that 
mine does, but nevertheless t shall haul down my flag of 
truce, as I say I wilL" 

" Not if I follow you down the river, I presume ? " he 
said, with a sort of sneer. 

" Follow me if you dare," I cried; "you will meet with 
•your master, depend upon it." • 

" Sacre I " replied he, in a passion, " I will blow you 
out of the water ; and if I take you I will hang you for a 
pirate." 
" Not the last, certainly," I said, coolly. 
"Look you, sir," he cried, shutting his fist upon the 
palm of his other hand, " if I take you I will hang you ; 
and if you take me, you may serve me in the same way. 
Is it a bargain, or are you a coward ? " 

" Gentlemen," I said to the officers present, " you must 
feel that your countryman is not bfehaving well. He has 
insulted me grossly. I will, however, consent to his terms 
on one condition, which is, that he will permit one of you, 
after he has sailed, to make known the conditions upon 
which we fight to his wife ; and that one of you will pledge 
me his honor that he will impart these conditions as soon 
as we are gone." 

" Agree to do so — pledge yourself to do so, Xavier," 
cried the French captain to one of the officers present. 
"Since jroa wish it, certainly," he saad. 
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*^ You pledge yourself to make the conditions known to 
Madam, as soon as we have sailed ? " 

'^ I do, upon the hoiior of an officer and a gendeman,^ 
replied he, '^ painful as it will be to me." 

^ Then, captain," I replied, ^' I agree to jour conditionia^ 
and one or the other of us shall hang." 

Tou maj suppose. Madam, that I must have been in a 
state of great irritation to have consented to such terms. 
I was so, and could not brook such insult in the presence ' 
of the French officers. Moreover, as you will observe, in 
mj conversation I did not commit myself in any waj. 
There was nothing dishonorable. I told him that I should 
haxA down my flag of truce, and I also told him that he 
would meet with his master, which was true enough, as 
he would meet with the Arrow, commanded by Captain 
Levee, as well as with my vessel ; while he thought that 
he would have to fight with my inferior vessel alone, and 
making sure of conquest, he purposely insulted me, to 
make me accept such conditions as would administer to 
the revenge of his wife, who had evidently worked hiad- 
up to act in such a manner ; and I accepted them, because 
I hoped the fate would be his if Captain Levee joined m&y 
and if not^ I was determined that I never would be take:i3^ 
alive. 

After I had agreed to his conditions, they all took ^' 
very ceremonious leave, and I bowed them out with gres^-* 
mock humility. I then bade farewell to my passenger^^ 
who lodged in the same hotel, and went down to my hoSLpy 
and pulled on board. As soon as the tide served, tli.^ 
pilot came on board, and we got under weigh. I observe^ 
a great bustle, and a hurrying to and fro of boats on boar^ 
of the French privateer, and we had not gone above iw^ 
miles down the river, before I pexcewe^ V)iaa xn^xi -ver^ 
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& and lowering her sails. I told my officers that I had 
seived a challenge from the French privateer, find had 
cepted it, and that we must get everything ready for 
tion. They were much astonished at this, as the dis- 
oity of force was so great, but they went cheerfully to 
^ duty, as did the men, among whom the news was 
Km spread. 



CHAPTER X. 
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The wind wag light, and we did not gain the montErf \ 
the river till near sundowrij wE<?n the pilot left us; andli * 
soon as we were three miles in the offisg, I hauled down * 
the flag of truce in the sight of the French privateer^ ttIs ' 
was following us close> and was not more than four imkfl | 
from ns* To avoid mistake, I had agreed with Capiaifl ^ 
Levee that should I be coming out after dark, I wouH 
carry a light at the peak, and this light I now hoisted. ^ 
enahled the French privateer to follow me, and appeared 
only as a mark of contempt towards him, I stood on ifl 
the direction where I was to find Captain Levee, and coidi 
make out the Frenchman following me, and gradonHj 
Hearing me* As it became dark, I made more saO to tetf 
him further off till I had joined the Arrow, but the ligW 
at my peak pointed out to him where I was* All tliil 
seemed a mystery to my oncers and men, until, havioj 
run out about four leagues^ I desired them to keep a shaij 
iook*out for the Arrow, 

Ahout half-past eight o'clock we pereeived her lying-fin 
she had furled her sails after dark, as usual. The light J 
bore told her who I was, and I ran closo to her, and, hail 
ing C&ptBin Levee, desired l\iia to -^re^^e fat action, am 
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iiat I would come on board to speak to him. This, of 
lourse, created a great bustle on board of the Arrow, and 
I hastened on board that they might not show any lights. 
' then informed Captain Levee of all that had passed, and 
bat the Frenchman was not more than five miles from us. 
Te agreed that I should still keep up the light, and bear 
vay a little to draw the Frenchman to leeward of the 
>rt, and also to leeward of the Arrow ; — that the Arrow 
Lould lower her sails again, so as not to be perceived until 
bad drawn the Frenchman past him, and that then I ^ 
toald commence the action under sail, and fight till the 
rrow came up to my assistance. This being arranged, I 
listened on board of my schooner, and, keeping away four 
^ints, I waited for the coming up of my antagonist. In 
Silf an hour we could perceive him through the gloom, 
:>t more than a mile from us, under all sail, standing 
eadily for the light which we carried at our peak. 

As I had already discovered that my little schooner 
died faster than my opponent, I allowed her to come up 
ithin a quarter of a mile of me, when I rounded to ; and, 
esiring my men to aim at his rigging, so as to dismantle 
im, poured in my broadside of grape and langridge, and 
len shifted my helm and resumed my course, putting more 
dl on, so as to increase my distance to what^t was before, 
his manoeuvre I executed three times with success, and 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that his Aretop-mast 
as shot away ; but when I rounded to the fourth time, he 
d the same, and we exchanged broadsides. The effect 
' his superior artillery was evident, for my rigging and 
lis were much damaged ; happily nothing so serious as 

impede our speed, and I again put before the breeze as 
tfore, and increased my distance previous to again round- 
gr to; for, as the water was very smooth^ 1 Viie^ l\iali£ 
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I was crippled she would lay me bj the board immediately, 
and I might be taken and hanged before the Arrow codd 
come up to my assistance. I therefore continued a ron- 
ning fight at such a distance as rendered me less liable to 
suffer from his guns. 

It is true that this distance made my guns even mpK 
ineffective, but I was decoying my Frenchman off from tbe 
land, and placing the Arrow between him and his port^ so 
that his return would be intercepted. This continued for 
about an hour, when I perceived that the Frenchman had 
got up a new foretop-mast, and had set the sail upon it 
He now ran out his bow-chasers, and continued to fire upon 
me with them alone, not choosing to lose ground by round- 
ing to, to give me a broadside ; and as his canvas was all' 
out, and I was occasionally rounding to to dismantle him, 
we retained much the same distance from one another. 
At last a shot from his bow-chaser struck off the head of 
my mainmast, and my gaff came down. 

This was serious. We hastened to reef the mainsail and 
hoist it up again upon the remainder of the mast, but hav^ 
ing no gaff-topsail our speed was necessarily decreased, 
and the enemy appeared to be gradually closing with us. 
I looked out for the Arrow, but could perceive no signs of 
her ; indeed it was too dark to see further than half a mile. 
Finding that on the point of sailing we were on I had no 
chance, I determined to alter my course, and put mj 
schooner right before the wind so that I might set tk 
square mainsail, which would give time for the Arrow to 
arrive ; indeed at this time I was in a state of great anx- 
iety. However, I had made up my mind not to be taken 
alive, and to sell my life as dearly as I could. 

When the enemy perceived that we had put before the 
wind, be did the same, and as 'we ^ete «3ao>it half a mile 
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oxn each other, we continiied to exchange broadsides as 
re ran, she gradually nearing us so as to make her heavy 
rtiUcry more effective. This portion of the contest con- 
inned for an liour, during which m j little schooner had 
received much injury, and we were constantly repair- 
ing damages. At last, much to my delight, the day began 
to dawn, and I then dbcovered the Arrow about a mile 
and a half from us, right astern, under a press of sail. 

I pointed her out to my officers and* men, who were in- 
■pired with fresh courage at the sight. The enemy also 
perceived her, and appeared determined to bring the com- 
init to an issue previous to her coming up, and I feared 
that, at all events, I might swing at the yard-arm, let 
the issue of the coming combat be what it might. She 
&eared, steering a course so as to cut me off, and I con« 
&iued to pour in my broadsides to cripple her if possible, 
i^ she did not now fire, but ran steadily for me, and my 
chances were bad. 

Anxious that the Arrow should close as soon as possible, 
I hauled down my square mainsail, that we might not run 
from her, and prepared for an obstinate resistance if 
boarded. At last the Frenchman was within a cable's 
'ength, and at this critical moment the Arrow was about a 
^ila to windward. We poured in our last broadside, and 
fastened to seize our- pikes and cutlasses to repel the 
boarders, when to my satisfaction I found that one of our 
^bot had cut his gaff in two. I immediately rounded to 
^he wind ; and as my antagonist was within pistol-shot of 
^Xie, with her men all ready for the leap on board, I put 
t^y helm down, went round in stays, and crossed her so 
Clear to windward that you might have thrown a biscuit on 
board. 

This manosuvre prevented his boarding, wid 1 xaa.'j «a^ 
6 



saved my lifej for his gaff being shot away be cod 
heave in stays to follow me, but was obliged ta wear 
after mej which increased his distance at least a 
length to leeward- A furious broadside j however, 
he poured in, crippled me altogether, E?erjtiiiB| 
running down upon the decks, and I was left a a 
wreck ; but I was to windward of him, and altlKK 
might sink me, he could uot board or take possesak 
he had refitted hi^ after^sail. 

But DOW his time was come. A fresh antagoui 
equal weight of metal, was close to him, and he 
decide whether he would fight or run- Whether 
ceived that running was useless, which it oertaio 
or was determined to take us both or die, I kn 
oertaiii it is that he did not put his vessel before tl 
but waited with determination the coming up of 
row. Captain Levee passed under the Fren 
stem, raking him with a broadside that ahnost i 
him, and then engaged liim to leeward, so as to 
ail cbaace of his escape. 

The Frenchman returned the fire with spiri 
took my men from my gnns that we might set & 
upon the vessel ; for after the Arrow commenced 
no further notice was taken of me by the Fre 
Aiter a contest well maintained for half an I 
mainmast of the Frenchman went by the board, 
almost settled the question, as he could not keep I 
to the wind, and consequently she fell off, and re 

L raking fire from the Arrow. At last her bowa 
between the main and fore riggiug of the Arrow, 
decks were swept by die Arrow's raking fire. I 
some sail up forward, and was anxious to be at f 
of the acl Jon. I perceived t!bal l\i^& ¥Te\^^\i.ieaa^ 
^ d 
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smptmg to board the logger, and was pouring all bis 
»eople on the forecastle, and I therefoie edged down to 
lim that I might, with mj people, board him on the 
[uarter, which ^ould place him, as we «ay, between two 
Ires. The conflict was at its highest, the French attempt- 
ng and the Arrow's crew repelluig them, when I laid my 
schooner on her quarter, and leaped on board of her with 
my few remaining men. The Frenchmen turned to repel 
my attack, and thus weakened their party opposed to the 
Arrow's men ; the consequence was, that they were beaten 
tmck, and then boarded by Captain Levee and hLs crew. 

As soon as I had gained the deck of the Frenchman, I 
thought of nothing but to single out the French captain. 
At first I could not see him, but as his crew retreated 
from Captain Levee and his men, I perceived him, pale 
and exhausted, but still attempting to rally them. As 
my object was to take him alive, I rushed in advance at 
him, wrestled, and threw him on his back on the deck. 
There I held him, while the combatants, fighting and rcr 
treating, tumbled over us one after another, and bruised 
us severely with their weight. At last the French were 
beaten below, and I had time to breathe ; calling to two 
of my men, I desired them to take charge of the French 
captain, and, as they valued their lives, not to let him es- 
cape, or destroy himself, but to take him into our vessel 
and guard him carefully in my cabin. Having done this, 
I went to Captain Levee, and we embraced. 

" You did not come a minute too soon," I said, wiping 
the blood from my face. wj 

" No, indeed ; and but for your clever manoeuvre you 
would have been beaten. Your vessel is a mere nutshell 
compared to this ; — you did well, more than well, to 
main tain the combat so long. Have you\oa\, mwK^ xc^e^'l"''' 
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^ We bad ten sent below before we boarded ; wbatmaj 
have followed since I do not know. I bave the French 
captain safe in my cabin." 

" I saw the men hand him over, — weD, now to repair 
damaged, and then I will tell you what you shall do*. I 
must send on board and help you ; the Arrow has not 
suffered much, considering, and I can spare the men. As 
soon as we have cleared up the decks a little, we will 
breakfast together, and talk the matter over." 

It required two hours before we could dear the decb 
of our vessels, for we had separated, and the Arrow had 
taken charge of the prize. Before I took the boat to go 
on board the Arrow, I went down into my cabin, where 
the French captain lay bound and watched by two of the 
men. 

*'You are prepared to pay the penalty agreed upon, 
Monweur ? **. said I. 

" I am, sir,'* he replied. " I now understand what you 
meant when you said that I should meet with my matcL 
I have no one to blame but myself. I urged you to the 
conditions, expecting an easy and certain conquest with 
my superior vesseL I have fallen into my own .net, and 
there's an end of the matter — except that when thingi 
go wrong, a woman is certain to be at the bottom of it.*^ ' 

" I am aware, sir," I replied, " that your wife instigattli 
you to act as you did, or you would never have so behaved; 
In attempting to revenge the death of one husband slid' 
has lost two." 

*^0'csi vrai" replied the Frenchman, composedly, and 
I then quitted the cabin, and went on board of the Arrow. 

" Well, Elrington," said Captain Levee, ** what do you 
intend to do with the French captain ? Is he to pay the 
forfeit, and swing at the yard-arm'^ ^* 
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^ I don't like hanging a man, especiallj a bravo man, 
in cold blood," I replied. " It was all liis wife's doing, 
and he has confessed as much." 

** He would certainly have hanged you," replied Leyee. 

^ Yc3, that I believe ; but it would have been that ho 
might have a quiet life at home — not from any resent- 
ment against me. Now I have no feeling of that kind to 
actuate me." 

« What will you do, then ? " 

^ Not hang him, certainly ; and yet I should like to 
punish her." 

"She deserves it," replied Captain Levee. "Now, 
Elrington, will you approve of my suggestion ? " 

" Let me hear it." 

" It is this : they do not know that I have assisted in 
taking the privateer, as they have no idea that I am here. 
As soon as we have refitted her and your vessel, I will 
remain where I am. You shall run into the mouth of 
the Garonne, with your colors f ying, and the English 
Jack over the French fag on board of the prize. This 
win lead them to suppose that you have taken the vessel 
without assistance. When just out of gunshot, heave to, 
fire a gun, and then swing an effigy to the yard-arm, 
and remain there, to make them suppose that you havo 
hung the French captain. At nightfsi^ you can make sail 
and rejoin me. That will punish her, and annoy them 
generally." 

" I will do so ; it is an excellent device, and she will 
never know the truth for a long time to come." 

We remained all that day refitting ; in the evening I 
made sail, in company with the French schooner, which 
was manned by Captain Levee, and stood in shore. At 
break of the following day I ran in, standing iot ^^\\3Kt- 
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bor, without my colors being hoisted^ and then it occmrred 
to me that I would make their disapp<Hntment greater hf 
allowing them first to imagine that the victory was theirs ; 
BO, when about six miles ofiP, I hoisted French colon on 
the French schooner, and French colors oyer Engli^ on 
board of my own. 

I contmued to stand on till within two miles, and a half 
of the batteries, and could see crowds flocking down, to 
witness the supposed triumphant arrival of their privateer 
into port ; when of a sudden I hauled my wind, hove to, 
brailed up my sails, and changed the colors, firing a gun 
in bravado. Allowing them half ^ an hour to conunent 
upon this disappointment, I then fired another gun, and 
hoisted up to the yard-arm the figure of a man, composed 
of clothes stuffed with hay, made to represent the French 
captain ; and having so done, I remained during the whole 
forenoon with my sails brailed up, that they might have 
a clear view of the hanging figure. At last we perceived 
a large boat, with a flag of truce, coming out of the river. 
I remained where I was, and, allowing it to come along- 
side, I perceived in it the French officer who had pledged 
himself to give the conditions of the combat to the lady ; 
and seated by him was the French captain's wife, with 
her head sunk down on her knees, and her €ace bnried in 
her handkerchief. ^ 

I saluted the officer as he came on deck. He returned 
my bow, and then said, " Sir, the fortune of war has 
proved in your favor, and I perceive that the conditions 
of the issue of the combat have been adhered to on your 
side. Against that I have not a word to say, as my friend 
would have as rigidly adhered to them. But^ sir, we 
war not with the dead, and I have come off at the request 
of ids miserable wife, to beg tlaaX yoM^Vii^uow that yonr 
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roxn each other, we continiied to exchange broadsides as 
ire ran, she gradaallj nearing us so as to make her heavj 
urtillcrj more effective. This portion of the contest con- 
tinned for an lionr, during which my little schooner had 
received much injury, and we were constantly repair- 
ing damages. At last, much to my delight, the day began 
to dawn, and I then dbcovered the Arrow about a mile 
and a half from us, right astern, under a press of saiL 

I pointed her out to my officers and* men, who were in- 
spired with fresh courage at the sight. The enemy also 
perceived her, and appeared detemuned to bring the com- 
bat to an issue previous to her coming up, and I feared 
that, at all events, I might swing at the yard-arm, let 
the issue of the coming combat be what it might. She 
neared, steering a course so as to cut me off, and I con- 
tinued to pour in my broadsides to cripple her if possible, 
as she did not now fire, but ran steadily for me, and my 
chances were bad. 

Anxious that the Arrow should close as soon as possible, 
I hauled down my square mainsail, that we might not run 
from her, and prepared for an obstinate resistance if 
boarded. At last the Frenchman was within a cable's 
length, and at this critical moment the Arrow was about a 
mile to windward. We poured in our last broadside, and 
hastened to seize our- pikes and cutlasses to repel the 
boarders, when to my satisfaction I found that one of our 
shot had cut his gaff in two. I immediately rounded to 
the wind ; and as my antagonist was within pistol-shot of 
me, with her men all ready for the leap on board, I put 
my helm down, went round in stays, and crossed her so 
near to windward that you might have thrown a biscuit on 
board. 

This mancenvre prevented his boartog, and I may say 
8 
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I was crippled slic would laj me by tlie board immediatdy^ 
and I raigbt be taken and Lajoged before the Arrow eodd 
come up to mj assLStauce. I therefore continued a nm* 
ning fight at such a distance as rendered mo less liable to 
Buffer from his guns. 

It ia true that tlm distance made mj guns even more 
ineffective J btit I was decoying my Frenchman off from tk 
land, and placing the Arrow between him and his port, so 
that his return would bo intercepted. This continued for 
about an hour, when I perceived that the Frenchman hsd 
got up a new foretop^mast, and had set the sail upon it 
He now ran out his bow^chasersj and continued to firenpoa 
me with them alone, not choosing to lose ground by roimdr 
ing to, to give me a broadside ; and as his canvas was a!l 
out, and I was occasionally rounding to to dismantle hii% 
we retained much the same distance from one another* 
At last a shot from his bow-chaser struck off the head of 
my mainmast, and my gaff came down. 

This was serious. We hastened to reef the mainsail 
hoist it up again upon the remainder of the mast, but ha^^ 
ing no gaff-topsail our speed was nccesgarily decreasedj 
and the enemy appeared to be graduaUj closing with us. 
I looked out for the Arrow, but could perceive no signs of 
her ; indeed it was too dark to see further than half amila 
Finding that on the point of sailing we were on I had no 
cltaace, I determined to alter ray course, and put mj 
schooner right before the wind so that I might set tbt 
square mainsail, which would give time for the Arrow t<» 
arrive j indeed at this time I was in a state of great aai- 
iety. However, I had made up my mind nofc to be 
alive, and to sell my life as dearly as I coold^ 

When the enemy perceived that we had put before 
windf he did tlie san\e, and as tr^ iw^t^ aiiQut half a 
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from each other, we continued to exchange broadsides as 
we ran, she gradnallj nearing us so as to make her heavj 
artillery more effective. This portion of the contest con- 
tinued for an liour, during which mj little schooner had 
received much injury, and we were constantly repair- 
ing damages. At last, much to my delight, the day began 
to dawn, and I then discovered the Arrow about a mile 
and a half from us, right astern, under a press of sail. 

I pointed her out to my officers and* men, who were in- 
spired with fresh courage at the sight. The enemy also 
perceived her, and appeared determined to bring the com- 
bat to an issue previous to her coming up, and I feared 
that, at all events, I might swing at the yard-arm, let 
the issue of the coming combat be what it might. She 
Beared, steering a course so as to cut me off, and I con- 
tinued to pour in my broadsides to cripple her if possible, 
as she did not now fire, but ran steadily for me, and my 
chances were bad. 

Anxious that the Arrow should close as soon as possible, 
I hauled down my square mainsail, that we might not run 
from her, and prepared for an obstinate resistance if 
boarded. At last the Frenchman was within a cable's 
length, and at this critical moment the Arrow was about a 
mile to windward. We poured in our last broadsidej and 
hastened to seize our- pikes and cutlasses to repel the 
boarders, when to my satisfaction I found that one of our 
shot had cut his gaff in two. I immediately rounded to 
the wind ; and as my antagonist was within pistol-shot of 
me, with her men all ready for the leap on board, I put 
my helm down, went round in stays, and crossed her so 
near to windward tliat you might have thrown a biscuit on 
board. 

This jnancBuvre prevented his boarding, and! mQ:^ W] 
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saved my life, for hia gaff being shot away he couM nol 
heave in stays to follow mej but was obliged to wear round 
af^er me, which, increased hia distance at least a caWs 
length to leeward. A ftirious broadside, howeverj whick 
he poured in, crippled me altogether. Eyerything came 
running down upon the decks, and I was left a compkie 
wreck ; but I was to windward of him, and although k 
might gink me, he could not board or take possession 
he had refitted his after-s^. 

But now his time was come. A fresh antagonist, 
equal weight of metal, was dose to hjmj aud he had to 
decide whether he would fight or run- Whether he cob* 
ceived that ruimlng was uselesd^ which it certainly i9a% 
or was determined to take us both or die, I know noti 
certain it is that he did not put Ids vessel before the wind, 
but waited with detennination the coming up of the A> 
row. Captain Levee passed under the Frenchmaa's 
Btem, raking him with a broadside that almost unrigged 
him, and then engaged him to leeward, so as to cut <tf 
all chance of his escape. 

The Frenchman returned the fire with spirit, and I 
took my men from my guna that we might set some saB. 
upon the vessel ; for after the Arrow commenced her fiit 
no further notice was taken of me by the FrcnchmAQ. 
After a contest well maintalaed for half an hour, iht 
mainmast of the Frenchman went by the board, and this 
almost settled the question, as he could not keep his vessel 
to the wind, and consequently she fell off, and received ft 
raking fire from the Arrow. At last her bowsprit y^ 
(between the main and fore rigging of the Arrow^ and bfir 
i dficka were swept by the Arrow's raking fire, I bad goi 
some sail up forward, and was anxious to be at the dossi 
of the aclJon. I perceived tkaX V\ib ¥t^wc:TQm;an wag 
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tempting to board the lugger, and was pouring all his 
people on the forecastle, and I therefoie edged down to 
him that I might, with my people, board him on the 
quarter, which ^ould place him, as we cay, between two 
ibres. The conflict was at its highest, the French attempt- 
ing and the Arrow's crew repelling them, when I laid my 
schooner on her quarter, and leaped on board of her with 
my few remaining men. The Frenchmen turned to repel 
my attack, and thus weakened their party opposed to the 
Arrow's men ; the consequence was, tliat they were beaten 
back, and then boarded by Captain Levee and his crew. 

As soon as I had gained the deck of the Frenchman, I 
thought of nothing but to single out the French captain. 
At first I could not see him, but as his crew retreated 
from Captain Levee and his men, I perceived him, pale 
and exhausted, but still attempting to rally them. As 
my object was to take him alive, I rushed in advance at 
him, wrestled, and threw him on his back on the deck. 
There I held him, while the combatanis, fighting and rcr 
treating, tumbled over us one afler another, and bruised 
us severely with their weight. At last the French were 
beaten below, and I had time to breathe ; calling to two 
of my men, I desired them to take charge of the French 
captain, and, as they valued their lives, not to let him es- 
cape, or destroy himself, but to take him into our vessel 
and guard him carefully in my cabin. Having done this, 
I went to Captain Levee, and we embraced. 

" You did not come a minute too soon," I said, wiping 
the blood from my face. w- 

" No, indeed ; and but for your clever manoeuvre you 
would have been beaten. Your vessel is a mere nutshell 
compared to this ; — you did well, more than well, to 
maintain the combat so long. Have you lost many men ? " 



" We had ten sent below before we boarded s wbat may 
have foHowed since I do not know« I have the Frencli 
captain safe in my cabin/' 

"I saw the men hand bim over, — wellj now to repair 
damages, and then I wiii tell jou what you. shall da J 
must send on board and help you ; the Arrow has not 
BufFered much, considering, and I can spare the inen» M 
soon as we have cleared up the decks a little, we will 
breakfast together, and talk the matter over," 

It required two hours before we could clear the deeb 
of our vessels, for we had separated, and the Arrow Kad 
taken charge of the prize. Before I took the boat to go 
on board the Arrow, I went down into mj cabin, vto 
the French captain laj bound and watched bj two of tk 
men. 

" Yoti are prepared to paj the penalty agreed upon* 
Monsieur ? *' said L 

"I am, sir," he replied, '^ I now understand wbnt yofl 
meant when you said that I should meet with ray laatci. 
I have no one to blame but myself. I urged you to tk 
conditions, expecting an easy and certain conquest wili 
my superior vessel. I have fallen into my own .net, 
there's an end of the matter — except that when 
go wrong, a woman is certain to be at the bottom of lu! 

'* I am aware, sir,'* I replied, " that your wife instigt 
yon to act as you did, or yon would never have so heba^ 
In attempting to rcvcn^ the death of one husband 
has lost two," 

"0*cst vrai" replied the Frenchman, composedly^ 
I then quitted tlie cabin, and went on board of the Ai 

** Well, Elringtonj" traid Captain Levee, ** what do j 
intend to do with the French captain ? Is he to pay t 
forfeit^ and swing at the yaacti-ana'i " 
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^* I don't like hanging a man, especiallj a bravo man, 

cold blood," I replied. " It was all Lis wife's doing, 
d he has confessed as much." 

'* He would certainly Lave banged you," replied Levee. 
^ Yes, that I believe ; but it would have been that ho 
igbt have a quiet life at home — not from any resent- 
snt against me. Now I have no feeling of that kind to 
tuate me." 
« What wiU you do, then ? " 

^Not hang him, certainly; and yet I should like to 
mish her." 

"She deserves it," replied Captain Levee. "Now, 
Irington, will you approve of my suggestion ? " 

" Let me hear it." 

" It is this : they do not know that I have assisted in 
•king the privateer, as they have no idea that I am here. 
3 soon as we have refitted her and your vessel, I will 
'main where I am. You shall run into the mouth of 
Le Garonne, with your colors flying, and the English 
4ck over the French flag on board of the prize. This 
ill lead them to suppose that you have taken the vessel 
ithput assistance. When just out of gunshot, heave to, 
c^ a gun, and then swing an effigy to the yard-arm, 
^d remain there, to make them suppose that you have 
ang the French captain. At nightf^Jil you can make sail 
cid rejoin me. That will punish her, and annoy them 
enerally." 

" I will do so ; it is an excellent device, and she will 
ever know the truth for a long time to come." 

We remained all that day refitting ; in the evening I 
lade sail, in company with the French schooner, which 
'as manned by Captain Levee, and stood in shore. At 
reak of the following day I ran in, Btaadiiif^fot t3aa laas- 



bor, without my colora being lioistedj and then it occurred 
to me that I would make their disappointraent grea!£rbf 
allowing them firi^t to imagine that the victory was thdrs! 
Eo, when about six miles oiF, I hoisted French ookis on 
the French schooner, aod French colors over EngliBJi on 
board of my own- 

I continued to stand on till within two miles and abdf 
of the batterie?, and could see crowds flockiog down to 
witness the supposed triumphant amval of their ptiTateff 
into port ; when of a sudden I hauled ibj wmd, hove ta, 
bmiled «p my Balls, and changed the colors, firing s gini 
in bravado, flowing them faalf^etn hour to cojazDeflt 
upon this disappointment, I then fired aoother gaii,aBd 
hoisted up to the 3''ard-arra the figure of a man, compcsii 
of clothes stuffed with hay^ mad© to represent the Fi^nA 
captain ; and having so done, I remained during the wlifll* 
forenoon with mj sails brailed up, that they might hm 
a clear view of the hanging figure. At last we perceiT?^ 
a iarge boat, with a fiag of truce, coming oat of the ri^ff. 
I remained where I was, and, allowing it to come fJoo^ 
fiide, I perceived in it the French officer who had pledge 
himself to give the conditions of the combat to the ladjf 
and seated by him was the French captain's wife^ wii 
htir head sunk down on her knees, and her face buried Ji 
her handkerchief, « 

I ealuted tlic officer m he came on deck. He retBm* 
my bow, and then saidj " Sir, the fortune of war ^ 
proved in your favor, and I perceive that the contHtioi 
of the issue of the combat have been adhered to on JCff 
side. Against that I have not a word to say, as my fri^ 
would have as rigidly adhered to them* But, sir, ** 
war not with the dead, and I have come off at the reqo'^t 
of Mb miserable wife, to beg tbat ^ovl^'C^V^uci^ that ^c0 
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Tei^ is satisfied, deliver up to her her hasband's body, 
at it may receive the rites of the church, and Christian 
maL You surely, as a hmre man, will not deny this 
nail favor to a woman whom yon have twice deprived 
^ her husband." 

"Sir," I replied, ^on ccmditioB that his lady will step 
n board and make the request herself, I will comply with 
9 bot on no other tentts." 

"It win be most painful^ and her feelings might well 
ave been spared such a trial as to meet your face again, 
ad make the request in pers<m ; but, as you insist upon 
> I will make known your terms." 

As he went into Ms boat I ran down into the cabm, and 
esired them to cast loose the French captain, saying to 
tta, " Sir, your wife is here requesting your body, which 
le believes to be swinging ait the yiu'd-arm, for I have 
^ that trick into execution to punish her. I never in« 
'Uded to take your Hfe, and I shall now do more, I shall 
ve you not only life but liberty — such shall be my 



The French captain stared as if confounded, but maiie 
> J^ply. I then went <m deck, where I found the lady 
•d been lifted up the side. They led her to me, and she 
1 on her knees, but the effort was too much for her, and 
e fainted away. I ordered her to be taken down into 
d cabin, and, without any explanation, desired the French 
ioer to accompany her, not wishing to be present at the 
^expected meeting. I therefore remained on deck, and 
iering the men to lower down the effigy, they did so, 
ighing at the French seamen in the boat, who for the 
St time perceived, for they had not looked up before, that 
Was only a sham captain. I looked over the side, and 
Id Ihem that the captain was alive and -sveW, wad ^wdd 
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bs m th(5 boat verj eooq, at which they were greatly re- 
joiced. In the meantime the C2:planation took place in 
the cabin, and afier a few minutes the Frendi oiUcer came 
up, and expressed hia Eatisfaction at what I had donc^ 

" You have given a Lecson, sir, without beicg guiltj 
barbarity. ' Yonr conduct has been noble*" 

He was soon followed by the French captain and 
lady, who was now all gi'atitudc, and would htivo kissed 
my hand?, but X preTentcd her, and Eoid, ^^ Madam, at Ico^t 
now you have no occasion to hate mc- If I was so uofor* 
tunate, in self-defence, as to sky your first hu&bmid, I hara 
restored to you your second. Let us, then, part la aimtj*** 

The French* cap! ain squeezed my hand, but said DOth- 
ing- I begged they would take some refreshment, but 
they were too anxious to return and undeceive their friend?, 
and requested permission to go into the boat. Of coiirsa 
I consented, and as the boat pulled away the crew gaw 
three huzzas, as a compliment to us. When they ^vt^rc is 
mile in shore, I hauled down the colors of both vcsseb, ani 
made sail out to rejoin Captain LcveCj which I did in 
evening, and llien related al! that had passed. 

He was much pleased with the result of ihc affair, 
we then, having consulted, considered it advisable lo 
back to Liverpool with the prize, for she required so 
hands to man her as to render us by no means cili 
fossels* Moreover, I have omitted to state that, whi 
was in the Gamnne, the Arrow had taken two good pri 
which she had manned and sent to Liverpool. We ihi 
fore made sail to the northward, and in a week were 
in port with our prize* We found that the other v< 
had arrived safe, and the owner was much pleased 
the results of this short aud eventful cruise*^ 




CHAPTER XI. 

IAT7SX inrSXLT TO BB DISXIBSXD rROM MT OWHBB^S 8BBVICB — AM 
OtBBBTBP — O OB VKYB1> TO LONDON, AND CONllNBD IN THB TOWBR — 
ILK TISITKD BY A BOM1BH PBIBST, AND THBOUOH HIB INTKBFBRENCB 
OBTAIN MY LIBBBATION — BET OFF TO LIYEBPOOL, AND FIND MY 
OWNBB AND CAPTAIN LEYXE — .THEIB B^BPRIBB — M18B TBEYANNION. 

When I called upon our owner, which I did as soon as 
had dropped my anchor and furled saiLs, he embraced 
^ and then led me into the back room next to his count- 
ig-house. 
^ My dear Elrington," said he, ^^ well as you managed 
get off the Jacobite gentlemen, there is a strong suspicion 
1 the part of the government that they were on board of 
>iir vessel, and that I was a party to their escape, 
^hether they will take any measures now that you have 
turned I know not ; they may have gained some intelli- 
&nce, or they may worm out something, by their emissa- 
es, from those who compose your crew, and if so we must 
Cpect their vengeance. Now tell me where you landed 
L«m, and all the events of your cruise, for I have heard 
^ little from those who brought in the prizes taken by 
k.e Arrow. Captain Levee is too busy with his own ves- 
^ and the prize to come on shore for these two hours, 
Qd I wish to talk with^ou alone upon this affair." 

After I had narrated all that had passed, and the man- 
mt in which the French privateer had been captured, the 
imer said : 
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'^ If the goverament spies, and there are plenty of them 
ahout, find out from jour crew that you landed passengen 
at Bordeaux, depend upon it you will be arrested and ex- 
amined, without you get out of the way till the affiur has 
blown over. Now, the men will narrate in the tayems the 
curious history of this French privateer, and in so doing 
cannot fail to state that you were on shore in Fiance. 
. Now, Elrington, you have run the risk to oblige me, and 
I must keep you out of difficulty ; and, if you feel inclined 
to hide yourself for a time, I will of course pay all your 
expenses." 

'' No," I replied ; '^ if they find out what has taken place, 
and wish to get hold of me in consequence, I think it wili 
be better to brave it out J£ I hide away, it will mab 
them more anxious to have me, and will confirm their sus- 
picions that I am what they are pleased to call a traitor; 
a reward will be offered for my apprehension, and at any 
time that I do appear the reward will cause me to be taken 
up. K, on the contrary, I brave it out, and, if I am asked, 
say at once that I did land passengers, at all events th^ 
will not make it high treason ; so^ with your leave, I will 
stay. I hardly need say that I shall take the whole re- 
sponsibility on myself, and declare that I took them od 
board without your knowledge ; that you may rest as- 
sured of." 

^' On consideration, I think that your plan is the best,** 
replied my owner. " I am grateful for your offer of screen: 
ing me, which I would not permit, were it not that I shafl 
be useful to you if any mischance takes place, and, if in 
prison, could be of no service." 

*^Then, sir," I replied, "the wisest course will be for 
you at once to dismiss me from the command of the priv»- 
teer, in consequence of your \xaVm^\>^exi Vnionaa^ ^5ws>. 1 
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Tried passengers and landed them in France. That step 
ill prove jou a friend to the government, and will enable 
)a, after a time, to get me out of mj scrape more effec- 

^Yoa are sacrificing yourself, Elrington, and all for 
le." 

^ Not so, sir. I am only securing a friend in case of 
eed." 

" That you certainly are," replied my owner, squeezing 
y hand. " Well, it will be the best plan even for you, 
id 80 let it be.** 

** Then I will now return on board, and tell the officers 
at I am dismissed. There is no time to be lost ; and 
re comes Captain Levee ; so for the present, sir, fare- 
311" 

On my return on board, I called up the officers and men, 
d told them that I had offended the owner, and that he 
d dismissed me from the command of the privateer. One 

the officers inquired what I had done : and I said, be- 
Te the men, that it was for landing the passengers in 
^ance. They all condoled with me, and*expressed their 
crow at my leaving them, and I believe they were sin- 
re. It was fortunate that I did as I had done, for I found 
at the government emissaries were on board at the time 
at I made the communication, and had already gained 
B information from some of my crew. I ordered my 
est and bedding to be put into the boat, and, as soon as 
ey were ready, I gave up the command to the first offi- 
r, and bidding them all farewell, went down the side, and 
died on shore, repairing to my former lodgings. 
I had not been there two hours before I was arrested 
id taken to prison. I was, however, very comfortably 
dged, because I was a state prisoner, audi ^^e^vxittft^^ 
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more respect 1:3 paid to a man when he la to be drawn aai 
quartered J and his head set above the Tower gated ^ tliau ft 
petty malefactor- The next daj I M'as summoned btfwe 
what was called the Commis^on, and asked whether I hsd 
not landed some people in France*? 1 replied immediati 
that I had done eo. 

" Who were thejr ? '* was the next ioqiiiry- 

" They etated themselves to be Eoman Catholic pri( 
replied I, "and such I believed them to be/' 

'' Why did I do &o ? '' 

" Because, in the first place, they paid me one hundrtd 
guineas each; and, in the second, because I considered 
them mischievous, dangerous men, conspiring against tk 
government, and that the sooner they were out of ib 
country the better," 

*' How did I know that they were traitors ? " 

** AJl Roman priests were traitors in my opinion, 
hated them a» bad as X did the French ; but it is dii 
to deal with a priest, and I thought that I was perfoi 
a good service in ridding the country of them*" 

" Who else w&s privy to the affair ? " 

** No one ; I Iiad made the arrangement with them tnj* 
fcelfj and not an officer or man on board knew anythiBg 
about it/' 

"But mj ownery Mr» Trevannion, was he a party to it?" 

" Noy be was not ; and on my return be dismis^d nl 
from the command of the privateer, as soon as he foflJ 
out that I had landed the priests in Fi-ance," 

A great many more questions were put to me, 
which I answered very cautiou.^ly, yet without appi 
besitation j and, after un examination of ibur hoiir^^ 
president of the Commission told me that I had bi 
i&y own acknowledgment, akiAln^ a-wV ^eiistUm^ tke 
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of malignant traitors, and prevented them meeting their 
just fate on the scaflfold. That, in so doing, I had been 
goilty of treason, and must abide the sentence of the su- 
pieme Commission Jn London, whither I should be sent 
the following day. I replied that I was a loyal subject ; 
that I hated the French and Romish plotters, and that I 
had done what I considered was best ; that if I had done 
wrong, it was only an error in judgment ; and any one that 
said I was a traitor, lied in Ids throat. 

My reply was taken down, and I was sent back to prison. 

The following afternoon the jailer came into my room, 
accompanied by two persons, one of whom informed me 
that I was delivered over to their custody to be taken to 
London. I was led out-, and at the door I found three 
horses, upon one of which I was desired to mount As 
fioon as I was in the saddle, a rope was passed from one 
leg to the other under the horse's belly, so as to prevent 
ay escape ; and my horse was led between the other two, 
upon which my keepers rode, each having a hand-rein ^ 
made &st from my horse's bridle to his own. A crowd 
was assembled round the entrance of the jail, and among 
the lookers-on I perceived Captain Levee and my owner ; 
hut of course I thought it imprudent to take any notice of 
them, and they did not make any recognition of me. 

I hardly need say, my dear Madam, how very revolting 
it was to my feelings to be thus led away like a felon ; but 
at the same time I must acknowledge the courtesy of my 
conductors, who apologized for being compelled to take 
such measures of security, and on the way showed great 
kindness and good-feeling. 

Everything being arranged, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney : but it was late when we set off, owing to one of my 
conductors being sent for by the commisBioneT, a\i^\i«s[\w^ 
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to wait for letters for nearly three hours. As it inaj be 
supposed, we could not travel at speed, and we seldom 
went £E»ter than a walk, which I was sony for, as I was 
anxious that the journey should be over, and my £sde de- 
cided as soon as possible. * 

Almost an hour after dark, a party of men rushed from 
the side of the road, and some seizing the bridles of the 
horses the others threw the two conductors off their sad- 
dles by taking them by the leg and heaving them over on 
the other side. This was done so quickly that the two 
men, who were well armed, had not time to draw oat a 
pistol or any other weapon of defence ; and as soon as 
they were on the ground they were immediately seized 
and overpowered. The faces of the men who had thus 
assailed the king's officers were blackened so as to dis- 
guise them, but from their voices I knew them to be the 
men and officers of the privateer. ^' Now, then, Captun 
Elrington," said one of them, " be off with you as fast as 
possible, and we will take care of these fellows." 

I still remained in my saddle, and, although somewhat 
flurried with the surprise of the attack, I had had time to 
recover myself, and had decided upon my mode of be- 
havior. I felt, as I had said to the owner when we con- 
sulted together, that an escape now would be only putting 
off the evil day, and that it was l)f tter to meet the case 
boldly at once ; so I rose in my stirrups, and said to the. 
men in a loud voice, ^^ My good fellows, I am much obliged 
to you for your exertions in my behalf, as it proves your 
good-will, but I cannot and will not take advantage of 
them. By some mistake I am accused of being a traitor, 
when I feel that I am a true and loyal subject, which 1 
have no doubt will be fully established upon my arrival in 
London, I cannot, therefore, lake oANdioXa^ o1 ^Qc5i& ^^^i^icay 
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fcunity to escape. I respect the laws of mj country,^and I 
beg you to do the same. Oblige me by releasing the two 
gentlemen whom you have made your prisoners, and assist 
them to remount their horses, for I am resolved that I will 
go to London, and be honorably acquitted. Once more, my 
lads, many thanks for your kind intentions; and now I 
wish you farewell ; and if you would do me a great favor, 
you will disperse peaceably, and leave us to proceed on 
our journey." 

The men perceived that I was in earnest, and therefore 
did as I requested, iand in another minute I was again 
alone with my two keepers. 

" You have behaved honorably, sir, and perhaps wisely," 
observed one of my conductors, as he was about to re- 
mount his horse. " I will not ask you who those people 
"were, although I have no doubt but you recognized them 
yourself." 

" No," I replied, *^ I did not. I guessed from whence 
they came, but I did not recognize any one individual." 

I gave this cautious answer, although I had recognized 
Captain Levee and one of my own officers. 

" Well, Captain Elrington, you have proved to us that 
you may be trusted, and therefore, on your pledging your 
word that you will not escape, we shall have a great pleas- 
ure in removing all unpleasant precautions." 

" I certainly have proved that I would not escape, and 
will readily give you my assurance that I will not alter my 
mind." , , 

" That is sufficient, sir," replied the officer, and he then 
cut away the rope which bound my legs, and also took off 
the two leading reins attached to the other horses. ** We 
shall now," he said, " proceed not only more pleasantly, 
but more rapidly," 
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My conductors tlien moiinted their horses, and we 
off itt a good troty and in an hour arrived at tlio pi 
where we were to put up for the night. We found sup- 
per prepiired for ua, and good bedj. My conductors now 
left me free of all restrain t, and we retired to our bc<k 
The next day we continued our journey in the same man- 
lier. My companions were pleasant and gentleman-like 
men^ and we discoursed freely upon GYf^rj topic. K"o one 
could have imagined that I was a state prisoner. 

We arrived at London on the fifLh day, and I was tl 
delivered over to the keeper of the Tower, acconiiug 
the instructions that my conductors had received They 
bade me farewell, and promised that they woidd not fail 
to represent my conduct to the authorities, and gave ine 
hopes of a speedy release. I had the game idea, and took 
possession of the apartments prepared for me (which were 
any and we 11- ventilated) with almost cheerfulness. 

On the third day of my arrival a commission was 
to the Tower to Ciaraine me, and I gave the same repliea 
as before* They wei*e very particular in obtaining the 
descriptions of the persons of those whom I had landed 
in France J and I answered without disguise, I after ward* 
found out that I had done a very foolish thing. Had I 
misrepresented their persons, it would have been supposed 
that ttiey really were four Catliolic priests, but from my 
exact description they discovered that I had rescued the 
four traitors (as they termed them) that they were ibe 
most anxious to secure and make an example of j an4 
their annoyance at thi:^ discovery had so angered them 
against rac that my subsequeat conduct eould not 
any fecliug favorable towards me. 

Three weeks elapsed^ and I was wearied of confincm* 
MjrjuUer told me that he fcaired my case was a bad one 
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and, after another week had passed, he said that I was 
condemned as aiding and abetting treason. I must, say 
that I little expected this result, and it quite overthrew 
me. I asked mj jailer what was his authority. He said 
that 80 many people had* assisted and elTectcd the escape 
of the rebels without one having been convicted of having 
80 done except myself, on my own avowal, that they 
deemed it absolutely necessary that an example should be 
made to deter others from aiding those who were still 
secreted in the country ; and that in consequence it had 
been decided by the Privy Council that I should be made 
an example of. He told me much more which I need not 
repeat, except that it proved the malignant feeling that 
was indulged by the powers in authority against those who 
had assisted their defeated opponents, and I felt that I had 
no chance, and prepared my mind to meet my fate. 

Alas, my dear Madam, I was but ill prepared to die, — 
not that I feared death, but I feared what, must be my 
condition after death. I had lived a reckless, lawless life, 
without fear of Grod or man; all the religious feelings 
\7hich had been instilled into me by my good tutor (you 
know my family history, and I need say no more) during 
Xnj youth had been gradually sapped Hway by the loose 
companionship which I had held since the time that I 
quitted my father's house ; and when I heard that I was 
to die, my mind was in a state of great disquiet and un- 
comfortable feeling. I wished to review my life, and 
examine myself, but I hardly knew where to begin. 

All was chaos and confusion. I could remember many 

l>ad actions, but few good ones. I felt that I was like a 

vessel without a rudder and without a pilot; and after 

Iiours and hours of deep thought I would give up the task 

of examination in stem despair, saying to myself, " Well, 
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if it must he so, it must." I felt an indination to defy 
that heaven which I felt would never be opened to me. 
This was the case for more than a week after. I heard of 
my condemnation, until I began to reflect upon tiie nature 
of our creed, and the terms of salvation which Were offered; 
and as I thought over them I felt a dawn of hope, and I 
requested the jailer to furnish me with a Bible. I read 
it day and night, for I expected every morning to be sum- 
moned to execution. I felt almost agony at times lest 
such should be the case ; but time passed on, and another 
fortnight elapsed, during which I had profited by my 
reading, and felt some contrition for my many offences and 
my life of guilt, and I also felt that I could be saved 
through the merits of Him who died for the whole world. 
Day afler day my faith become more lively, and my mind 
more at ease. One morning the jailer came to me, and 
said that there was a priest who wished to see me. As I 
understood he was a Boman, I was about to refuse ; but 
on consideration I thought otherwise, and he was admitted. - 
He was a tall, spare man, with a dark Spanish counte- 
nance. 

" You are, I believe," said he, " Captain Elrington, who 
effected the escape of some of our poor friends, and who 
are now condemned for your kind act ? " 

" I am, sir," replied I. 

" I am aware," said he^ " that your profession of fidth 
is not mine, and do not, therefore, come to talk with you 
on serious points, without you should wish it yourself; 
my object is, being indebted as we are to you for ^ving 
our friends, to offer to be of any use that -I can to you, in 
executing any wishes, or deliveMng any messages, which . 
you may wish to give, should you*Tsuffer for your generous 
conduct, and you may trust anything to me with safety,— 
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that I swear to you ; ** and he took a cmcifix from the 
^Ids of his gannent, amd kissed it as he said so. 

" I thank you for your kind offer, sir," replied I, " but 
I have nothing to trouble you with. I have long quitted 
my family, who know not whether I am alive or dead, 
for reasons that I need not explain. I am under an as- 
sumed name, and it is my inteiHtion to suffer under that 
oame, that my family may not be disgraced by my igno- 
. minious death, or be aware that I have perished on the 
scaffold." 

" Perhaps you are right," replied the priest ; " but let 
us talk upon another point; have you no friends that 
could exert themselves in your favor so as to procure 
your pardon and release ? " 

" None," replied I, " except those who, I am sure, are 
•exerting themselves to the utmost of their power, and to 
'whom no message firom me is necessary." 

" Do you know nobody at court," said the priest, " no 
person of rank in the government — or I may say opposed 
*© the government — for people now-a-days are not what 
"tlxey seem or pretend to be ? " 

V **I have no knowledge of any titled person," replied I ; 
, **when I parted with one of the gentlemen whom I landed 
i^t Bordeaux he gave me the name of a lady of quality at 
^aris, desir^ me, if in difficulty, to apply to him through 
^^er ; but that was if in difficulty in France : of course she 
i**«uld do nothing for me in this country." 
ui- ** Have you the name of the lady ? " 
'^ *' Yea," replied I ; "it is on Ihe first leaf of my pocket- 
;Vook. Here it is." 

N The priest read the name, and then said : 
Jt u. You must write immediately a few words, acquainting 
ri^^ with your position. I will see the letter safely de- 
^"^ered before the week is over." 
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** What good can elie possibly do me ? " reptied L 

^ I cannot say ; bat this I know, that if anything is to 
be done, it will be. Write immediately." 

The priest called the jailer and requested writing ma- 
terials, which were brought, and in a few minutes I had 
done as he requested. 

^ There, sir, I have written to please you ; but I can- 
didly state that I consider it a useless attempt.** 

^ Were I of your opinion, I should not have advised 
you to write," replied he. "There are wheels within 
wheels that you have no conception of, in these troubled 
times. What I most fear is that it may arriye too late." 

The priest took his leave of me, and I vras left to mj 
o^ thoughts. When I considered that the address of 
this lady had been given to me by the very man whom 
they were so anxious to secure as a traitor, I at onoe 
decided that no benefit could arrive from any interference 
on her part ; and I therefore, afler a quarter of an hoar, 
dismissed the whole subject from my thoughts, and com- 
menced my reading of the Sacred Writings. The following 
morning, when the jailer came in, I could not help observ- 
ing to him that as I had been condemned so many days 
I felt much surprise at the delay of my execution. His 
reply was, that he heard that others were in custody upon 
the same charge, and that they waited for their convictions, 
that we might all suffer at the same time ; for the order 
for my execution had come on the Friday last, but had 
been countermanded on the aflemoon of the same daj. 
Although this satisfied me tliat I had no hopes of escape, 
yet I was pleased that I had obtained more time for prep- 
aration, and I renewed my reading with ardor. Another 
week passed, when the jailer, with a solemn face, and 
macb apparent concern, came m, «sid mformed me that 
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the other parties arrested had been tried before the Com- 
mission, and had been condemned, and that it was expected 
that the execution would take place either on the morrow 
or the day after. The announcement did not affect me 
much. I had made up mj mind that I should suffer, and 
had to a degree weaned myself from life. I considered 
how all hopes of my ever enjoying the delight of my 
family and kindred ties had flown away, and I looked with ^ 
disgust upon my career as a privateersman — a career of 
recklessness and blood, so denounced by the Sacred Writ- 
ings which I had before me. I reflected that if I were 
to leave the prison I should have no other means of sus- 
tenance, and should probably return to my former life, and 
load my soul with a still heavier weight of crime ; and, 
although I felt an occasional bitter pang at tlie idea of 
leaving the world so young — a world which I could not 
hate — still I was, after a few hours' communing and re- 
flection, resigned to my fate, and exclaimed with sincerity, 
"Thy will be done." I think. Madam, you may have 
observied that, sinful as I was, my whole career proved 
that I was not a hai'dened sinner. Grood was not driven 
entirely out of me, but was latent, notwithstanding all 
my excesses, and the bad company which had influenced 
me. 

I now prayed, and prayed earnestly, and I thought that 
my prayers were heard. Such was my state of mind on 
the day before the one appointed for my execution, when 
the jailer and one of the sheriff's officers came into my 
cell, accompanied by the Roman Catholic priest whom I 
have before mentioned. I perceived by the countenance 
of the jailer, who was a humane man, that he had no un- 
pleasant news. The sheriff's officer delivered to him an 
order for mjr Tiberation, and to my astoTv\ahisie.Tk\,\'^«& \j5s^ 
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hj tlie jailer that my pardan waa Bi^edj and that I ' 
free, I was stupefied with the intelhgencej and I stood 
without making anj reply. The priest waved his hand to 
them as a hint to leave the room, which thej hoth ^i^ 
As thej left, mj eyes followed tlieoij and then I cast them 
down upon the Bible which lay bpfore nje on the table, 
and, slipping down from tho bench upon my kneeSj 1 cov- 
ered up ray face and prayed. My prayers were confused 
— I hardly knew what I said — but I knew that ihej 
were intended to he grateful to Heaven for my unexpected 
preservation from an ignQminioua deafh. Ailer a time, I 
rose up J and perceived the priest, whose presence I liad 
till then forgotten. He had been kneeling at the other 
side of the table praying with me, and I am sure for m©^^ 
and ho wks ri^^ing up just after I had. 

" I trust. Captain Elrington," eaid he, after a pau^ 
"that the peril you have bce^in will inHuence jour fature 
life ; and that this severe trial will not be thrown aw 
upon you." 

" I ti"U:it not, sir," replied I- "I feel that it has heejj 
good for me to have been afflicted, I believe that I hai^ 
been indebted to your exertions for my deliverance," 

** No further than having seen your letter duly auff 
speedily delivered. I could do no more, for with all 
I have no power ; and that was little to do for one ^ 
so generously assisted our friends in their distress-" 

" Am I then to believe that I am indebted to the W I 
terest of a Fi'cnch lady, residing at the court of Versailles 
for my deliverance ? " 

** Even so. This may appear strange to you, Cap 
Elrington, but euch ia the case. Understand, that in t 
troubled times the ruliug monarch of this country catji 
distinguhh his friends i'rom. W eneiales. He can oB^J 
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tmst to professions, and they are not always sincere. 
There are many in the council at this time who, if the 
Pretender, as he is called, had succeeded, would long 
before this have joined him, and who had wished him 
success, although they dared not venture to assist him. 
The interest of the lady in question with these people has 
prevailed over the true adherents of the Hanoverian king, 
and thus through this lady have you obtained your release. 
I state this to you in confidence ; to publish what I have 
told you would be to betray your friends. Can I be of 
any further service to you ? for you can leave your prison 
as soon as you please." 

"None, I thank you, good sir," replied I; "I have 
money more than sufficient to reward my jailer, and to 
defray my expenses to Liverpool." 

" You have my best thanks and sincere wishes for your 
happiness. Then I will not intrude upon you any more, 
except to give you my address in case of need. You have 
made warm friends by your conduct, and if ever you re- 
quire their assistance it will not be withheld." 

The priest gave his address upon a piece of paper, and 
then came to me. 

" Our creeds are not exactly the s^me, but you will not, 
my son, refuse my blessing ? " said he, putting bis hand 
upon my head. 

" Oh, no," said I, dropping on my knees, " I receive it 
all in thankfulness." 

" May Grod bless -you, my son," said he, with emotion ; 
and he then quitted the cell. 

What with the previous excitement when my liberation 
'Was announced, and the parting with the kind priest, my 
feelings were so powerful, that, as soon as I was alone, I 
^ve vent to them in a flood of tears. As soon as I was 
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L "more eomposed, T rose from tlie bench, put 
into my valine, and eummoned the jailerj to whom I 
made a handsome present^ thinking him for lijs kindness 
during my incarceratioD. I then shook hands with him, 
feed the turnkey wlio had attended upon nie, and in a 
mmute more I was clear of the Tower gates. How mj 
heart heaved when I was once more in the open air ' 



I looked around me, and perceived that many men wew 
bupy in erecting a scaiTolding. My heart sank aa I b^ 
held them, as I fell certain what it was for ; but, to yeri^ 
my opinion, I turned to an old woman who had a Gort of 
Btall from which she dispensed mead to the populace^ and 
inquired of her for what the scafibld was being erected. 

'* It*B for the men who are to he executed to-inorroff 
for aiding the Jacobites to escape," said she* ^^ Wau't 
yonr worship take a gla^s of mead this morning ? " 

" I am not thirsty/* I replied, as I walked hastily awajj 
with my vaJjse upon my shoulders* 

A stranger to this part of Lrondon, I hardly koei^ 
where to direct mj steps ; I walked past the square bfr 
fore the Tower, until I came into a street called Catlie- 
rine Street, where a tavern met my "view, and into il I 
entered immediately, — glad, as it were, to hide myself, f« 
I felt as if all the world looked upon me as a per^n JusI 
discharged from prison* I obtained good entertainmeil 
there, and slept there that night* The next morning, 
host having provided me two good horses, and a yonngsli 
to take tliem back, I set off for LiveVpool, and after fii 
days* travel without adventure I arrived at the town, ssJ 
proceeded direct to the bouse of Mr Tre van Dion, BIJ 
owner, I took my valise off the boy's horse, and hai 
paid him for hb attendance I knocked at the door, for 
was late in the evening, and. ik^k, ^liei\. I arrived* 
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or (for it was .at his private house door, which was next 
I the counting-house door, that I knocked) was opened ; 
id the woman who opened it shrieked, and let drop the 
mdle, exclaiming, ^ Help, O God — a ghost, a ghost ! ** 
>T it appeared that the news had arrived at Liverpool 
om a messenger who had been sent express after I had 
3en condemned, stating that there w^ no hope, and that 
was to suffer on the Monday previous ; and this was the 
oturdaj evening on which I had arrived. Mr. Trevan- 
ton's clerk, hearing a noise in the passage, came out 
ith another candle, and, seeing me, and the woman Ij- 
Kg on the floor in a swoon, stared, staggered to the door 
^ the room where his master was sitting, and the door 
eing ajar he fell back with great force into the room, 
ropping under the table between Mr. Trevannion and 
*dptain Levee, who was sitting with him, smoking, as was 
^j oflen their Wont. This brought out Captain Levee, 
"ith one of the table-candlesticks, who, upon seeing me, 
^ to me, and embracing me warmly, cried out, as the 
^k made his escape — 
** Here is Elrington, alive and well, sir ! " 
At this announcement Mr. Trevannion came out, and 
^w himself into my arms, saying : 
*' I thank God for all his mercies, but, above all, that 
bave not been the cause of your death, my dear Elring- 
cu Come in," he exclaimed, in a faltering voice ; and 
eoon as he gained his seat he laid his head down and 
bbed with excitement and joy. 

IK followed Captain Levee into the room, and was tak- 
^ a chair, when I perceived there was another person 
Qsent besides Captain Levee and Mr. Trevannion, which 
^ the daughter of the latter ; that is, I presumed as 
tlch, for I knew that he was a widower, and had one 
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daughter living, out of a family of three chUdrea. She 
appeared to be about seyenteen years of age, and had jost 
come from a Protestant convent, as they called establish- 
ments where young women were educated at Chester. 
Mr. Trevannion was still with his fsuce covered, and not . 
yet recovered from his burst of feeling, when this joong 
gentlewoman came up to me, and said : 

^ Captain Elrington, you have behaved nobly to mj . 
father ; accept my hand and my friendship." 

I was so dazzled from coming out of the daik, and 80 
excited from what had just passed, that I was almost be- 
wildered; but I accepted the offered hand, and bowed 
over it, although I declare that at the time I could not 
distinguish her features, although I perceived that her 
person was slight and elegant. As she retreated to her 
seat, Mr. Trevannion, who had recovered from his emotkni, 
said: 

^ I thought that at this moment your head was exhib- 
ited over the gates of Temple-bar. The idea, as Captain 
Levee will tell you, has haunted me ; for I felt, and shocdd 
always have felt, that I was the cause of your death. God 
bless you, my deaf sir, and may I have an opportunity of 
showing you my gratitude and regard for your noble con- 
duct towards me, and the sacrifice which you would have 
made. You need not tell me, for I know too well, that 
you took all the onus and blame of the affair upon your 
own shoulders, and preferred death to impeaching me." 

" My dear Elrington," said Captain Levee, " I told onr 
crew, and you have proved me a true prophet, that you 
never would peach, but die game. We were talking of 
you, supposing you dead, when you came in. I must tell 
you, that more than once Mr. Trevannion had made np 
Ills mind to deliver himself up, aad Qy(^bio^\<&4«<&lhi^ trathi 
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but I prevented him, as it would have been a useless 
sacrifice." 

" You did ; but, nevertheless, it was so heavy on my 
conscience, that had it not been for your perseverance, 
and the thoughts of leaving my poor girl here an orphan 
in the world, I certainly shQuld have so done, for I felt 
life to be a burden." 

" I am very glad that you did not, sir," I replied ; " my 
life is of little value ; I have no one to support, no one to 
love, and no one to lament me if I fall. A shot from the 
enemy may soon send me out of the world, and there will 
only be a man the less in it, as far as people are interested 
about me." 

" That is not the case now, at all events," replied Mr. 
Trevannion ; " but pray tell us how it is that you have 



" I have not Scaped," I replied ; " here is my pardon, 
with the sign-manual." 

" And how was it obtained ? " exclaimed Captain 
Levee ; " all intercession . made through some of the 
strongest fidends of the government was in vain, — that I 
can .assert; for you must not suppose that we have been 
idle down here. We did not leave London till after you 
were condemned, and every entreaty to see you, or to 
communicate by letter, was denied to us." 

" I had better, then, begin at the beginning, and state 
all that occun-ed. I will first thank you, my dear Levee, 
for your kind assistance, which I would not avail myself of, 
as I calculated (wrongly, I own) that it would be wiser 
to remain a prisoner ; and I considered that my very re- 
fusal to escape would be admitted by the government as 
a proof of my innocence. I did not know that I had to 
deal with such maligaant people," 
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I then commenced mj narratiTe, which oocapied the 
remaioder of the eveoiog, and, having received their con- 
gratalations, we had a pipe or two, and, as I was i^gaed, 
we retired to bed. I slept little on this, I may saj, first 
night of rest and quiet, after my liberation. I was hi^pj, 
and jet perplexed. Daring the time of my imprison- 
ment, it had occnrred to me that the life of a priTateers- 
man was not one which I could fc^w up with a good 
conscience ; and I had, on mj joomey down to LiTerpool, 
made up mj mind that I would give it up. I knew this 
might annoy Mr. Trevannion, and that I should have to 
meet with the ridicule of Captain Levee, and I was think- 
ing whether it were possible, in the first place, that I could 
give some well-grounded excuse ; and, in the next, what 
other means of gaining my livelihood I could substitute in 
its stead. My restlessness induced me to get up eariier 
than usual, and I went out for an hour^ walk upon the 
wharfs. I saw my little schooner riding on the stream, 
and, as she gently rose and dipped to the swell which ran 
in with the tide, she looked so beautiful that my resolutions 
were already giving way. I would look at her no longer; 
so I turned from the river, and walked back to the own- 
er's house. It was still early when I went into the eating- 
hall, where I found Miss Trevannion alone. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

I STAn KY VflWLT-AWAKKSSD SCSUPLES A8 TO TBB LAWrUJJKVm OW 
A ^SIYATXXBSMAK'B Um TO MB. TBEYAVnOV, BUT ITXTEBTBXLUS 
USDSRTAKX AITOTHEB CRUISE — SATS A YOUTH FBOM DEOWSISO ~ 
WHO HX PBOVES TO BE — OOITFIJOT WITH A FBKKOH PBiyATXEB — 
TAKE HBB Ain> PBLIYXB A PBIZX -> BXTUBB TO LIVBBPOOL — BIUOB 
TBB COlOIAirD OV THife BPABROW-HAWK, ABD AGBBB TO SUPBBIHTEBD 
XB. TBXTABBIOB^S BUSIirXSS. 

Miss Treyanition, mj dear MadAm, was taller than 

your sex usually are, her figure slight, and still unformed 

to a certain degree, but promising perfection. Her hair 

"Was very dark, her features regular and handsome, her 

<^oiiiplexion very pale, and her skin fair as the snow. As 

^e stood in silence, she reminded you of a classical antique 

®*atiie, and hardly appeared to breathe through her deli- 

^^e lips ; but when she was animated with conversation, 

*^ almost reminded you of the Promethean fire which poets 

®^te was stolen from heaven to animate a piece of marble. 

Then the color came in her cheeks, intelligence played 

^^ her countenance, and everything which at first sight 

appeared wanting, was, like magic, found to light up her 

*^oe. Her smiles were the sweetest I ever beheld, and 

"^^e of those smiles she bestowed upon me as I entered the 

**^cm and paid her my obeisance. The night before I had 

^^t observed her much ; — I was too busy with her father 

^^d Captain Levee, and she sat remote from the table and 

"distant from the light, and she never spoke but when she 
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took my band and thanked me, as I mentioned before. I 
tbougbt then that bcr voice was like a silver bell, but made 
no other remark upon her. We had, however, exchanged 
but lew words before her father t»me in, accompanied bf 
Captain Levee, and we sat down to our mbmingf s repast 
of chocolate. 

After we had broken our fast, Captain Levee hastened 
awaj on board of his vessel. My imprisonment had de- 
tained him from sailing, and Mr. Trevannion was anzioos 
that his should be off as soon as possible to make up for 
lost time, as the expenses of the vessel were heavy. 

^' Farewell, Elrington, for the present," said he ; ^ I shall 
come to you on bofgrd of your schooner sometime daring 
the day." When Captain Levee was gone — for, toteU 
the truth, I was a&aid of his ridicule — I thought it a good 
opportunity to give my thoughts to my owner, and as I had 
nothing to say which his daughter might not hear, I began 
as follows : 

^^ Mr. Trevannion, I think it right to state to you that 
during my imprisonment a great change has come over 
my feelings upon certain points. I am not ashamed to 
acknowledge that it has been occasioned by the death which 
stared me in the face, and from my having seriously com- 
muned with myself, and examined, more than I perhi^ 
have done during the whole of my former life, the Sacred 
Writings which are given us as our guide. The point to 
which I refer is, that I have come to a conviction that pri- 
vateering is not a lawful or honorable profes^on, and with 
these feelings I should wish to resign the command of the 
schooner which you have had the kindness to give me." 

" Indeed, Elrington," replied Mr. Trevannion. " Well, 
I should not have thought to have heard this from you, I 
confess. Much as I respect yo\xt s>cn\^\^^, ^ow «re too 
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scrapnlous. I can hardly imagine that 70a have turned 
to the sect of the Quakers, and think fighting is contrary 
to the Scriptures.'* 

^^ N09 sir, not so far as that. I consider war, as a pro- 
fession, both necessary and honorable, and a nation is 
bound to be prepared for any foreign attack, and to act 
upon the defensive, or on the offensive, if it is necessary. 
It is not that. I do not consider the soldier who fights for 
his country is not doing his duty, nor the seamen who are 
employed by the state are not equally justified in their. 
profession. What I refer to is privateering ; that is, ves- 
sels fitted out for the purpose of aggression by private mer- 
chants, and merely for the sake of profit. They are not 
fitted out with any patriotic motives, but merely for gain. 
They are speculations in which the lives of people on both 
sides are sacrificed for the sake of lucre ; and had you 
witnessed such scenes of bloodshed and cruelty as I have 
during my career, such dreadful passions let loose, and 
defying all restraint, you would agree with me that he who 
leads such miscreants to their quarry has much to answer 
for. Were it possible to control the men on board of a 
privateer as the men are controlled in the king's service, it 
might be more excusable ; but manned^ as privateers al- 
ways will be, with the most reckless characters, when once 
they are roused by opposition, stimulated by the sight of 
plunder, or drunken with victory, no power on earth can 
restrain their barbarity and vengeance ; and a captain of a 
privateer who attempted would, in most cases, if he stood 
between them and their will, unless he were supported, fall 
a victim to his rashness. All this I have seen ; and all I 
now express I have long felt, even when younger and 
more thoughtless. You know that I did give up privateer- 
ing at one time, because I was shocked at l^^i ei.^^'a^^'?^ \si 
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which I was a party. Since that I have aooepted the 
command of a vessel, for the idea of b^ing captain was too 
flattering to mj vanity to permit me to refuse ; bat reflee- 
tion ha3 again decided me not to engage in it farther. I 
hope this commanication will not displease yoa, Mr. Tr^ 
vannion. K I am wrong in my opinion, at all evoits I >m 
sincere, for I am giving ap my only soaroe of livelihood 
from a sense of duty." 

^I know that you are sincere, Elrington,** replied Mr. 
Trevannion, '^but at the same time I think that yoa are. 
much too strait-laced in your opinions. When nations arer 
at war, ^ej mutually do all the mischief they ean to eadt 
other, and I cannot see what difference there is between 
my fitting out a privateer under the king^s authority, or the 
king having vessels and men for the national service. Hie 
government fit out all the vessels that they can, and whetf 
their own funds are exhausted, they encourage individuate 
to employ their capital in adding to'the means of distress- 
ing the enemy. If I had property on the high seas, would 
it be respected any more than other English property by 
the enemy ? Certainly not ; and, therefore, I am not bound 
to respect theirs. The end of war is to obtain an hononAikr 
peace ; and the more the enemy is distressed, the soonef 
are you likely to obtain one. I do not, therefore, consider 
that privateering is worse than any other species of war- 
fare, or that the privateersman is a whit more reckless or 
brutal than soldiers or men-of-war's men in the hour of 
victory in the king's service." 

" There is this difference, sir," replied J : " first, in the 
officers conmianding; although glad to obtain prize-money, 
they are stimulated by nobler feelings as well. They lo^ 
to honor and distincticm ; they have the feeling that they 
re defending their king and couiitrj \io ^so3g!^i:t them and 
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thiow a halo on their exertions ; and they have such con- 
trol over their men, that, although I admit that they are 
equally inclined to excess as the privateersman, they are 
held in check by the authority which they dare not resist. 
Now, Mr. Trevannion, privateersmen seek not honor, and 
are not stimulated by a desire to serve the country ; all 
they look to is how to obtain the property of others under 
sanction; and could they without any risk do so, they 
would caro little whether it was English property or not, 
provided that they put the money into their pockets. If 
I held this opinion as a seaman on board of a privateer, 
what must I feel now, when I am the leader of such peo« 
pie, and the responsibility of their acts is thrown upon my 
shoulders ! for such I feel is the case." 

** I think," replied Mr. Trevannion, " that we had better 
not discuss this question any further just now. Of course 
you must decide for yourself; but I have this favor to ask 
of you. Trusting to your resuming the command of the 
vessel, I have no one to replace you at present, and I hope 
you will not refuse to take command of her for one more 
cruise : should you on your return and on mature reflection 
be of tHae same opinion as you are now, I certainly shall no 
longer press you to remain, and will do all I can to assist 
you in any other views you may have." 

" To that, sir, I can have no objection," replied I. " It 
would be unfair for me to leave you without a captain to 
the vessel, and I am therefore ready to sail in her as soon 
as you please, upon the understanding that I may quit her, 
if I am of the same opinion as I am now, upon my return 
to port." 

" I thank you, my dear sir," said Mr. Trevannion, rising ; 
^ that is all I request I must now go to the counting- 
house." 

10 
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So Bayiugy he left the nxnti, hot hit eouiitenanoe tibomi 
that he was far from pleased. 

Miss TrevannicMiy who had been a silent listener le Ike 
conversationy as soon as her &ther had eloeed the deor 
after him, thus spoke : 

'^ Captain Elrington, the opinion of a 700111^ maiden lakd 
me can be of little yaloe, but job know net how modi 
pleasure 70U have given me bj the s^itiments job hate 
expressed. Alas that a man so good, 00 generoos^ and 
so feeling in every other respeet^ should be led awaj bjr 
the desire of gain, to be the owner ci sneha descriptioii 
of property ! But in this town wealth is everything ; tbe 
way by which it is obtained is not thought of^ My fii&ef^ 
father lefl him a large property in vessels empfoyed whdl^ 
in the slave-trade, and it was throegh the pessoasioas ci 
my poor mother that my father was indnoed to give ap 
that nefarious traffic Since that his capital has been 
chiefly employed in privateering, which, if net so ImU^ 
and disgraceful, is certainly nearly as demoi«li»ag. I 
have been home but a short time, and I have ahready 'WBr 
tared to express my <q[>inion, certainly not so forcibly and 
80 well as you have, upon the subject ; but I was lauf^ed 
at as a tender-hearted girl, who could not be <i fit judg^ rf 
such matters. But now that you, a captain of one of hie 
vessels, have expressed your dislike to the professioii, 1 
think some good may arise. If my father were a pod 
man, it would be more excusable, if excuse there can be 
but such is not the case. He is wealthy, and to wh<Mn hai 
he to leave his wealth but to me, his only child ? Captaii 
Elrington, you are right — be firm — my father's obliga 
4:^«fl to you are very great, and your opinion will have it 
:e. I am his daughter — his only daughter: hi 
me is great, I know, and I also have my powe; 
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tfVfSt hiifi. Sa][»|>orted as I have been by jan, I will now 
6zert it to the utmost to persuade him to retire from fur* 
ther employment of his means in such a speculation. I 
t&anked you yesterday, when I first saw you, for your 
noble behavior : I little thought that I should have again, 
in so short a time, to express my thanks." 

Miss Trevannion did not wait for any reply from me, 
but then quitted the room. 

I must say, that, although so young a person, I waa 
much pleased at Miss Trevannion's approval of my senti- 
ments. She appeared, from the very short acquaintance . 
I had had with her, to be a person of a firm and decided 
disposition, and very different from the insipid class of 
females generally met with. Her approval strengthened 
my resolution ; still, as I had promised her father that I 
Would go another cruise in the privateer, I lefl the house 
fflid went on board to resume the command. My retam 
was joyfully hailed by the officers and men, which is not 
always the case. I found her, as may be supposed, ready 
fbt sea at a moment's warning, so that I had nothing to do 
but embark my effects, which I did before the noon was 
passed, and then went on shore to Mr. Trevannion, to 
receive his orders. I found him with Captain Levee in 
the back room; and I told Mr. Trevannion that I had 
resumed the conmiand, and was ready to sail as soon as 
he pleased. 

" We must make up for lost time, Elrington," replied 
he. ''I have ordered Captain Levee to cruise to the 
northward of the Western Isles, occasionally working up 
as far as the Scilly Isles. Now I think you had better 
take your ground in the Channel, between Dunkirk and 
Calais. There is as much to be made by «a\v«^ m t^- 
captunug EngUab reaseh in that quartet qa VXi^rc^ \& Vc\ 
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takaig the eottmf% TeaBcb ; and I am nre," added Mi: 
Tieraimiooy smiling, ^ joa will think that legitimate 
warfare." 

At thb Captain Leree laogfaed, and said, ^I have been 
told what joa said to Mr. TreTannioo, Elrington. I eaid 
that it was the effects of being condemned for high 
treason, and woald wear off in a three-months' cmise.** 

^ Good impressions do wear off Terj soon, I fear," re- 
plied I ; '^ bnt I hope that it will not be the case in this 
instance." 

*^ We shall see, my good fellow,* replied Captain Le- 
vee; "for my part I hope they will, for otherwise we 
shall lose the best privateersman I ever fell in with. 
However, it's no use bringing up the qaesticm now ; let 
us wait till our cruises are over, and we meet aguo* 
6ood-by, Elrington, and may you be fortunate. My 
anchor is short stay apeak, and I shall be under sail in 
half an hour." 

Captain Levee sailed at the time that he mentioned ; 
I remained at anchor till the next morning, and then once 
more was running down the Irish Channel before a stiff 
breeze. I forgot to mention that while at Mr. Trevannion*s 
I had looked at the address of the Catholic priest who had 
announced to me my release from prison, and had left 
copies of it, as well as of that of the lady at Paris, in the 
care of Mr. Trevannion. It was now cold, autumnal 
weather, and the Channel was but rough sailing-ground. 
During the first fortnight we were fortunate enough to 
make two recaptures of considerable value, which arrived 
safely in the Thames, after which we had a succession of 
gales from the southward, it being the time of the equinox, 
which drove us dose to the sands of Yarmouth, and we 
even had difficulty in clearing them «xid. %<^\viTL^ mto sea- 
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t>om by standing to the eastward. The weather still con- 
inued very bad, and we were lying to under storm-sails 
br several days, and at last found ourselves a degree and 
X half to the northward, off the coast of Norfolk, when the 
nreather moderated, and the wind changed to the north- 
ward. It was a jQne clear night, but with no moon, and 
we were running before the wind to regain our cruising- 
ground ; but the wind again shifted and baffled us, and at 
last it fell light, and, being on a wind, we did not make 
more than four miles an hour, although there was very 
little sea. About one o'clock in the morning I had gone 
6n deck, and was walking to and fip with the first officer, 
Mr. James, when I thought that I heard a faint hallo from 
to windward. 

** Stop," said I ; " silence, there, forward." 

I listened, and thought that I heard the cry again. 
** Mr. James," said I, " did you not hear some one 
shout?" 

" No, sir," replied he. 

« Wait, then, and listen." 

We did so, but I could not hear it repeated. 

" I am certain that I heard a voice as if on the waters," 
said I. " Perhaps some one has fallen overboard. Turn 
the hands up to muster, and haul the fore-sheet to wind- 
ward." 

The men were mustered, but no one was missing. 

" It was your fancy, sir," observed the first officer. 

" It may have been," replied I ; " but I am still in my 
own mind persuaded that such was the case. Perhaps I 
was mistaken." 

" Shall we let draw the fore-sheet, sir ? " said IVIr. 
James. 

" Yes, we may as well ; but the wind is lighter than it 
was. I think we shall have a calm/* 
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^ It will be as much as she can do to stem the tide and 
bold her own/' observed Mr. James. ^Let dr^w the 
fore-^eety'mj lads." 

Somehow or another I had a feeling which I coald not 
finrmount that I certainly had heard a faint shont; and 
olthpugby admitting such to be the case, there was little 
i^bwDO^ of being of service to anj one, I felt a reluctance 
tp leavQ the spot, and as I walked the deck silent and 
9iff^ a^ filing beciEime insurmountable. 
' I reopptained on deck till the tide tnmed, and then> in* 
#tf9ad of taking advantage of it so as to gain to tha south- 
wm^ I ^t the schooner's head the other way, so as to 
h^f M liear as I could to the spot where I heard the 
voiccj reducing her sail so as just to stem the tide. I 
cannot now aeoount for my anxiety, -which, under the cir- 
.^lipiStaq^s, I mo^t certainly never should have felt, unless 
4t wm Ut^t Providenoe was pleased to interpose on this 
occasion more directly than usual. I could not leave the 
deck ; I waited for daylight with great impatience, and as 
the day dawned I had my telescope in my hand looking 
round the compass. 

At last, as the sun rose from the fog on the horizon, 
(Something attracted my eye, and I made it out to be the 
tw<> m^ts of a vessel which had sunk in about six fathoms 
of water. Still I could see nothing except the masts. 
However, to make sure, I made sail on the schooner, and 
stood towards them. A short tack enabled us to fetch, 
and in half a^ hour we passed the wreck about a half- 
musketrshot to windward, when we perceived an arm 
lifted up out of the water, and waved to us. 

" There is somebody there," said I, *' and I was right, 
'ckly, my lads; fore-sheet to windward, and lower 
9 tlw stem-boat." 
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This was done ift a minute, and in a short time the boat 
returned, bringing with them a lad about sixteen jeare 
old, whom they had found in the water, clinging to the 
masts of the vesseL He was too much exhausted to speak 
or move. He was put into bed, covered up with blankets, 
and some warm spirits and water poured down his throat 
We then hoisted up the boat, and made sail upon the 
schooner, and I went down below to breakfast, rejoicing 
that I had ncted up<m the impulse which I had felt, and 
had iho4 been instramental in saving the life of a fellow* 
creature. Afi^w minutes after he was put into bed tlve 
lad fell into a sound sleep, which continued during the 
whole of the ditjr. The next morning he awoke greatly 
reooreredy and veiy hungry, and as soon as he had eaten 
he M)0e and dressed himself. 

I then sent for him, as I was impatient to see him and 
}q9|ii h|Bl hlstoty. When he entered the cabin, it struck 
jne I had sben his features before, but where I could not 
09y. To my inquiries he stated that the brig was the 
Jane and Mary, of Hull, laden with coals ; that they had 
started a wooden end during the gale, and that she had 
filled 90 rapidly that they got the boat from off the boom 
to aave their lives, but from the heavy sea running, and 
the confusion, the boat had been bilged against the bul- 
warks, and went down as they were shoving off; that ho 
had supported himself by one of the oars, and was soon 
separated from hiB companions who floated around him ; 
that during this time the brig had sunk, and he, clinging 
to the oar, had been drawn towards her as she sank, and 
carried some feet under water. On his rising he perceived 
the top-gallant masts above water, and had made for them, 
and on looking round he could not see any of thQ rest of 
the crew, Avho miiot have all perished ; that he had been 
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two days on the mast^ and was perished with cold. Find- 
ing that his feet, which hung down on the water, were 
much warmer than the other portions of hb body exposed 
to the wind, he liad sunk himself down in the water, and 
remained there, and had he not done so he must have 
perished. 

I asked him how long ho had been at sea, and he said 
he had only gone one voyage, and had been but three 
months on board. There was somethmg in his xnanner so 
superior to the condition of apprentice (which he stated 
himself to be) on board of such a vessel, and I felt such 
an interest, which I could not account for, towards the lad, 
that I then asked who were his friends. He replied, stam- 
mering, that he had not a friend in the world except a 
brother older than himself by many years, and he did not 
know where he was. 

^^ But your father's name ? Is he alive, and who is he? 
You must tell me that, or I shall not know where to send 
you." The youth was very confused, and would not give 
me any answer. 

" Come, my lad," I said, " I think as I have saved your 
life I deserve a little confidence, and it shall not be mis- 
placed. I perceive that you have not been brought up as 
a lad for the sea, and you must therefore trust me." 

" I will, sir," he replied, " if you will not send me back 
to my father and — mother." 

" Certainly not against your will, my good lad," I re- 
plied, '^ although I shall probably persuade you all I can 
to return to them. I presume you ran away from your 
•home ? " 

" Yes, sir, I did," replied he ; " for I could not possibly 
stay there any longer ; and my brother did so before me, 
&r the same reason that I did." 
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^ Well, I promise you, if yon will confide in me, that I 
ill not force jour inclinations ; so now tell me who are 
Mir father and mother, and why you left home. You 
mt a friend now, and without confidence, you cannot ex- 
tct fidendship.** 

" I win tell you all, sir," he replied, " for I see by your 
ce that you will not take advantage of me." 

Hb then conunenced, and you may imagine my surprise, 
J dear Madam, when I found that it was my own brother 
hilip, whom I had left a child of ten years old, who was 
^dressing me. He had, as he had asserted, lefl his home 
ad thrown himself on the wide world for the same reason 
^hich I had ; for his spirit, like mine, could not brook the 
r-eato^ent which he received. I allowed him to finish his 
aiiaiive, and then made myself known to him. 

You may imagine the scene, and the delight of the poor 
aDjOw, who, as he encircled me in his arms, clinging to me 
nth the tears of joy on his chedLS, told me that his great 
Iject had been to find me out, and that, although he had 
kO idea what had become of me, he thought it most likely 
htt I had taken to a seafaring life. 

I now felt certain that Frovidence had specially inter- 
osed in this business, and had, for its own good reasons, 
^ted those unusual feelings of interest which I described 

^oo, that I might be the saviour of my brother ; and 
^t grateful was I, I can assure you. I had now a com- 
Xiion and j&iend — one to love and to cherish. I was no 
^ger alone in the world, and I do not know when I had 
^t so happy for a long while. 
]I left my brother below in the cabin, and went on deck 

acquaint the officers with this strange meeting. The 
telligence soon ran through the vessel, and of course the 
K>r shipwrecked boy became an object of unusu^ inter- 
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esL That wbde dar I vas intcrrofsatiiig and leeoring 
intelligeiiee from him relaare to our fiunilr. I made him 
describe las sisters and ererj mea&ber of it, evca tllefie^ 
Tants mod oar neighbors were not fngotten, sad ftr die 
first time since I had quined home I knew what bid 
oocnrred dnring the six jears of mj absence. From die 
acooants he gare me, I certainly had no inHJnalion ererto 
return as long as certain parties were in existence ; and mj 
brother declared that nothing but fi»ce should eyer induce 
him. The more I talked with him the more I was pleased 
with him. He appeared of a frank, noUe dispositioOyfiill 
of honor and high sentimentSy winning in his mannen, 
and mirthfol to excess. Indeed, his handsome ^oontenaiKe 
implied and expressed as mach, and it did not deoeiYe. 

I hardly need say that he took np his qoarters in mj 
cabin, and, having procored for him more soitable appaielt 
he looked what he was, — the perfect young gentleman. 
He was soon a general &Yorite on board, not only with 
the officers but with the men. One would have thoa^t 
that the danger and distress we had found him in would 
Lave sickened liim for the sea forever ; but it was quite 
the contrary. He delighted in his profession, and was oe^ 
tainly bom to be a sailor. I asked him what he felt when 
he had remained so long clinging to the mast ; if he had 
not given up all hopes of being saved ? and he replied no, 
that he had not ; that he did not know how long he might 
have bad to remain there, but that he had never abandoned 
the idea of being taken off by some vessel or another, 
and that he thought that he might have continued there 
for twenty-four hours longer without being exhausted, as 
after he had sunk himself into the water he felt warm, 
and no exertion was necessary. It is of such buoyant 
iplrita 08 these, Madam, that ^eoimeii %\iQ>aidb^ made. 
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Toa cannot have an idea of the pleasure which I expe- 
rienced at this falling in with my brother Philip. It 
appeared to have given a new stimulus to my existence ; 
even privateering did not appear so hateful to me, after I 
had heard him express liis delight at being likely to be so 
employed ; for such he stated had long been his ardent 
wish. Two days afterwards we had regained our cruising- 
groundy and perceived a French privateer steering for the 
port of Calais, in company with a large merchant vessel 
which she had captured. The wind was light, and we 
discovered her at daybreak, just as the fog cleared away, 
she being then about mid-channel, and not more than five 
miles distant We made all sail, and soon were within 
gunshot. The Frenchman appeared determined not tTT 
part with his prize without a trial of strength, but as the 
captured vessel was the nearest to us, I decided to retake 
her first, and then fight him if he wished. I therefore 
steered to lay the prize by the board. The Frenchman, 
a lugger of twelve guns, perceiving our intention, made 
also for the prize to defend her, he steering up for her 
close-hauled, we running down to her free, the prize lying 
between us, and sheltering each of us from the other's 
guns. It is difficult to say whether the Frenchman or we 
were the first to touch her sides with our respective vessels ; 
I rather think that the Frenchman was a second or two 
before us. At all events they were quicker than we were, 
and were on the deck first, besides having the advantage 
of the assistance of their men already on board, so that 
we were taken at a great disadvantage. However, we did 
gain the deck by boarding, at^two points forward and aft, 
and a fierce contest ensued. The French were more 
numerous than we were, but my men were better selected^ 
being all very powerful, athletic feWowa. "CXjSly^ \!>a^ 
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boarded with the other party forward, which was led hj 
my chief officer. My party, who were abafl^ not beiogio 
nomenmsi were beaten back to the taffrail of the ^enej^ 
where we stood at bay, defending oorselYes against the 
furioas assanlts of the Frenchmen. Bat if we kia^ the 
other party gained, for the whole body of the Fxenchmen 
were between ns and them, and those who fiKsed Fhii^'i 
party were driven back to abaf^ the ms1nma«t It so hap- 
pened that Philip was thrown down on the deck, and his 
men passed over him ; and while in that pontion, and on- 
able to rise from the pressure npon him, be heard a call- 
ing out from below : this told him that the English pris- 
oners were in the hold-; and as soon as he ooold rise hfi 
threw off the hatches, and they rushed np, to the nnmber 
of twenty*three stout fellows, to our support, cheerii^ 
most manfully, and by their cheers annooneing to thB 
French that we had received assistance. Tlus gave fresh 
courage to my meu, who were hard pressed and fiuat with 
their great exertion. We cheered, and rushed upcm the 
enemy, who were already weakened by many of them 
having turned round to resist the increased impetus from 
forward. Our* cheers were replied to by Philip's partf 
and the prisoners, and the French were losing the day. 
They made another desperate rush upon Philip's men,' 
and succeeded in driving them back to before the main- 
hatches ; but what they gained forward they lost abafk, as 
we pushed on with vigor. This was their last attempt. 
The main-hatch being open, several of them in the confo- 
sion fell into it, others followed them of their own accord, 
and at last every one of them was beaten down from the 
deck, and the hatches were put over them, with three 
cheers. 
^Nqw for the privateer — ^<ft \a o\a csTm," <uned 
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Philip ; ^ foUow me, mj men/' continaed he, as he sprang 
upon the bolwarks of the prize, and from thence into the 
main rigging of the lugger alongside. 

Most of my men followed him ; and as there were but 
few men lefl on board of the lugger, she was soon in our 
possession, and thus we had both the enemy and the prize 
without firing a cannon-shot It was strange that this 
combat between two privateers should thus be decided 
npon the deck of another vessel, but such was the fact. 
We had several men badly wounded, but not one killled. 
The French were not quite so fortunate, as seven of their 
men lay dead upon the decks. The prize proved to be 
the Antelope, West-Indiaman, laden with sugar and rum, • 
and of considerable value. We gave her up to the cap- 
tain and crew, who had afforded us such timely assistance, 
and they were not a little pleased at being thus rescued 
from a French prison. The privateer was named the 
Jean Bart, of twelve guns, and one hundred and fifteen 
men, some away in prizes. She was a new vessel, and 
this her first cruise. As it required many men to man 
her, and we had Uie prisoners to encumber us, I resolved 
that I would take her to Liverpool at once ; and six days 
afterwards we arrived there without further adventure. 
Philip's gallant conduct had won him great favor with my 
officers and men, and I must say that I felt very proud of 
him. ^ 

As soon as we had anchored both vessels, I went on 
shore with Philip to Mr. Trevannion's to give him an ac- 
count of what had occurred during the short cruise, and I 
hardly need say that he was satisfied with the results, as 
we had made three recaptures of value besides a priva- 
teer. I introduced Philip to him, acquainting him with 
Ilia TtnracaloQs preservation, and Mr, Tt^^«inxi\»^ ^^^ 
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kindly invited him for the present to remain in his hoase. 
We then took our leave, promising to be back by di^ne^ 
time, and I went with Philip to fit him out in a more 
creditable way ; and having made my purchases and ^ren 
my orders (it being then almost two o'clock post me- 
ridiem), we hastened to Mr. Trevannion's, that we might 
be in time for dinner. I was, I must confess, anxious to 
see Miss Trevannion, for she had oflen occupied my 
thoughts during the cruise. She met me with great 
friendliness, and welcomed me back. Our dinner was very 
agreeable, and Philip's sallies were much approved of|^ He 
was indeed a mirthful, witty lad, full of jest and humor, 
• and with a good presence withal. Mr. Trevannion being 
called out just as dinner was finished, Miss Trevannion 
observed — 

** I presume, Mr. Elrington, that your good fortune and 
the reputation you have acquired in so short a time have 
put an end to all your misgivings as to a privateersman's 
life?" 

" I am not quite so light and inconstant. Miss Trevan- 
nion," replied I. '^ I rejoice that in this cruise I have 
really nothing to lament or blush for, and trust at the same 
time we have been serviceable to our country ; but my 
opinion is the same, and I certainly wish that I had fou^t 
under the king's pennant instead of on board a privateer." 

'^ You are, then, of the same mind, and intend to resign 
the command?" 

^ I do. Miss Trevannion, although I admit that this lad'a 
welfare makes it more important than ever that I should 
have some means of livelihood." 

" I rejoice to hear you speak thus, Mr. Elrington, and 
I think my father's obligations to you are such that if he 
does Dot assist you I should fee\ asYuBtxa^ clt \!&n!k.\ — Wt 
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such I am certain will not be the case. He will forward 
your views, whatever they may be, to the utmost of his 
power : at the same time, I admit, from conversations I 
have had with him, that he will be mortified at your re- 
signing the command." 

" And so shall I," said Philip, << for I do not agree with 
you or my brother : I see no more harm' in privateering 
than in any other fighting. I suppose, Miss Trevannion, 
you have been the cause of my brother's scruples, and I 
tell you candidly to your face, that I do not thank you for 
it." ^ 

Miss Trevannion colored up at this remark, and then 
replied, '^ I do not think, Mr. Philip, that I have had the 
pleasure of seeing your brother more than three times in 
my life, and that within this last six weeks, and sure I am 
that we have not had a quarter of an hour's conversation 
altogether. It is, therefore, assuredly, too much to say 
that I am the cause, and your brother will tell you that he 
expressed these opinions before I evdr had had any con- 
versation with him." 

" That may be," replied Philip, " but you approved of 
his sentiments, and that concluded the business, I am sure, 
and I don't wonder at it. I only hope that you won't ask 
me to do anything I do not wish to d^ ; for I am sure 
that I could never refuse you anything." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Philip ; for if I see 
you do that which I think wrong, I shall certainly try 
my influence over you," replied Miss Trevannion, smiling. 
" I really was not aware that I had such power." 

Here Mr. Trevannion came in again, and the conversa- 
tion was changed ; and shortly afterwards Miss Trevan- 
nion left the room. Philip, who was tired of sitting while 
Mr. TrcvaDDion and I took our p\pe^> «a!^ 'fiXiQ ^^s» ^ssx.* 
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iou3 to see the towo, also left us ; and I then stated to Mr. 
Trevannion that having now completed die cruise which 
I had agreed that I would, I wished to know whether he 
had provided himself with another captain. 

'^ As jou appear so determined, my dear Ellington, I 
will only say that I am very sorry, and will not urge the 
matter any longer. My daughter told me since your 
absence that she was certain you would adhere to your 
resolution ; and, although I hoped the contrary, yet I have 
been considering in which way I can serve you. 1^ is not 
only my pleasure but my duty so to do ; I have not for- 
gotten, and never will forget, that you in all probability 
saved my life by your self-devotion in the affair <^ the 
Jacobites. When you first came to me, you were recom- 
mended as a good accountant, and, to a certain degree, a 
man of business ; and, at all events, you proved yourself 
well acquainted and apt at figures. Do you think that a 
situation on shore would suit you ? " 

" I should endeavor to give satisfaction, sir," I replied ; 
'^ but I fear that I should have much to learn." 

" Of course you would; but I reply that you would 
soon learn. Now, Elrington, what I have to say to you is 
this : I am getting old, and in a few years shall be past 
work ; and I think I should like you as an assistant for 
the present, and a successor hereafter! If you would 
like to join me, you shall superintend the more active por- 
tion of the business ; and I have no doubt but that in a 
year or two you will be master of the whole. As you 
know, I have privateers and I have merchant vessels, and 
I keep my storehouses. I have done well up to the 
present ; not so well, perhaps, now, as I did when I had 
slave-vessels, which were most profitable : but my de- 
ceased wife persuaded me to |^ve u^ that traffic, and I 
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have not resumed it, in honor of her memory. These 
foolish women should neyer interfere in such* matters ; hut 
let that pass. What I have to say is, that if you choose 
after a year to join me as a partner, I will give you an 
eighth of the business, and as we continue I will make 
over a further share in proportion to the profits ; and I 
will make such arrangements as to enable you at my death 
td take the' whole concern upon favorable terms." 

^ Mr. Trevannion knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and, as he concluded — 

•*I am,** I replied, "as you may imagine, sir, much 
gratified and honored at your proposal, which I hardly 
need say that I willingly accept. I only hope you will 
make allowance for my ignorance at first setting off, and 
not ascribe to any other cause my imperfections. You 
may assure yourself that good-will shall never be wanting 
on my part, and I shall work day and night, if required, to 
prove my gratitude for so kind an offer." 

" Then it is settled," said Mr. Trevannion ; " but what 
are we to do with your brother Philip ? " 

** He thinks for himself, sir, and does not agree with me 
on the question in point. Of course, I have no right to 
insist that my scruples should be his ; indeed, I fear that I 
should have little chance in persuading him, as he is so 
fond of a life of adventure. It is natural in one so young. 
Age will sober him." 

** Then you have no objection to his going on board of a 
privateer ? " 

" I would rather that he was in any other service, sir ; 
but as I cannot control him I must submit, if he insist upon 
following that profession: He is a gallant, clever boy, and 
as soon as I can, I will try to procure him a situation in a 
king's ship. At present he must go to eea Vu sotaa '^^^ ^t 
11 
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the other, and it were, perhaps, better that he should be 
in good hands (such as Captain Levee's for instance) on 
board of a privateer, than mix up with those who might 
demoralize bim more." 

''Well, then, he shall have his choice,'' replied Mr. 
Trevannion. ''He is a smart lad, and will do 70a credit 
wherever he may be." 

'^ If I may take the liberty to advise, sir," I Dq[>liied, ^ I 
think you could not do better than to give the oommand 
of the Sparrow-E[awk to the chief officer, Mr. James ; he 
is a good seaman and a brave man, and I ha^« no doubt 
will acquit himself to your satisfaction." 

^ I was thinking the same ; and as yon recommend him 
he shall take your place. Now, as all this is settled, yoa 
may as well go on board and make known that 70a have 
resigned the command. Tell Mr. James that he is to take 
your place. Bring your clothes on shore, and yon will 
find apartments ready for you on your return, for in future 
you will of course consider this house as your residence. 
I assure you that, now that you do not leave me, I am al- 
most glad that the affair is arranged as it is. I wanted 
assistance, that is the fact, and I hold myself fortunate that 
you are the party who has been selected. We shall me^ 
in the evening." 

Mr. TrevannioQ then went away in the direction of hif 
daughter's room instead of the counting-house as usual, and 
I quitted the house. I did not go immediately down to 
the wharf to embark. I wanted to have a short time fisr 
reflection, for I was much overpowered with Mr. Trevan- 
nion's kindness, and the happy prospects before me. I 
walked out into the country for some distance, deep in mj; 
own reflections, and I must say that Miss Trevannion was 

» often interfering with my train of thought 
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I had of course no fixed ideas, but I more than once 
was weighing in my mind whether I should not make 
known to them who I was, and how superior in birth to 
what they imagined. After an hour passed in building 
castles, I retraced my steps, passed through the town, and, 
going down to the wharf, waved my handkerchief for a 
boat, and was soon on board. I then summoned the offi- 
cers and men, told them that I had resigned the command 
of ^e vessel, and that in future they were- to consider Mr. 
James as their captain. I packed up my dothes, leaving 
many articles for my successor which were no longer of 
any use to me, but which he would have been compelled 
to replace. 

Philip I found was down in the cabin, and with him I 
had a long conversation. He stated his wish to remain at 
sea, saying that he preferred a privateer to a merchant 
vessel, and a king's ship to a privateer. Not being old 
Plough, or sufficient time at sea to be eligible for a king's 
ship, I agreed that he should sail with Captain Levee, as 
soon as he came back from his cruise. He had already- 
sent in a good prize. As soon as my clothes and other 
articles were put into the boat, I wished them all farewell, 
and was cheered by the men as I pulled on shore. 

My efiects were taken up to Mr. Trevannion's house by 
the seamen, to whom I gave a gratuity, and I was met 'by 
Mr. Trevannion, who showed me into a large and well- 
fbmished bedroom, which he told me was in future to be 
considered as my own. I passed away the afternoon in 
arranging my clothes, and did not go down to the parlor 
till supper-time, where I found Miss Trevannion, who con- 
gratulated me upon my having changed my occupation to 
one more worthy of me. I made a suitable reply, and we 
sat down to supper. Having described tViis &t&\> ^^"dl 
event in my life, I sball for the present conclude. 
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You may now behold me in a very different posidoDi 
my dear Madam ; instead of the laced hat and hanger at 
my side, imagine me in a plain suit of gray with black bat- 
tons, and a pen behind my ear ; instead of walking the 
deck and balancing to the motion of the vessel, I am noir 
perched immovably upon a high stool ; instead of sweeping 
the horizon with my telescope, or watching the straining 
and bending of the spars aloft, I am now with my eyes in- 
cessantly fixed upon the ledger or day-book, absorbed in 
calculation. You may inquire how I liked the change. 
At first, I must confess, not over-much, and, notwithstand- 
ing my dislike to the life of a privateersman, I oflen sighed 
heavily, and wished that I were an officer in the king^ 
service. The change from a life of activity to one of sed- 
entary habits was too sudden, and I oflen found myself, 
with my eyes still fixed upon the figures before me, ab* 
sorbed in a sort of castle-building reverie, in which I wtis 
boarding or chasing the enemy, handling my cutlass, and 
sometimes so moved by my imagination as to brandish wj 

m over my head, when an exclamation of surprise fitno 
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one of the clerks would remind me of my foUj, and, angry 
with myself, I would once more resume my pen. But 
afler a time I had more command over myself, and could 
sit steadily at my work. Mr. Trevannion had oflen ob- 
iterved how absent I was, and it was a source of amusement 
to him ; when we met at dinner, his daughter would say, 
^ So I hear you had another sea-fight this morning, Mr. 
Elrington;" and her father would laugh heartily as he 
gave a description of my ridiculous conduct. 

I very soon, with the kind assistance of Mr. Trevannion, 
became master of my work, and gave him satisfaction. 
My chief employment consisted in writing letters to cor- 
respondents. At first I only copied Mr. Trevannion's let- 
ters in his private letter-book ; but as I became aware of 
the nature of the correspondence, and what was necessary 
to be detailed, I then made a rough copy of the letters, and 
submitted them to Mr. Trevannion for his approvaL At 
first there were a few alterations made, afterwards I wrote 
tiiem fairly out, and almost invariably they gave satisfac- 
tion, or, if anything was added, it was in a postscript. Mr. 
Trevannion's affairs, I found, were much more extensive 
than I had imagined. He had the two privateers, two 
vessels on the coast of Africa trading for ivory and gold 
dust and other articles, two or three vessels employed in 
trading to Virginia for tobacco and other produce, and 
some smaller vessels engaged in the ^Newfoundland fish- 
mes, which, when they had taken in their cargo, ran to 
the Mediterranean to dispose of it, and returned with Med- 
iterranean produce to Liverpool. That he was a very 
wealthy man, independent of his large stakes upon the 
seas, was certain. He had lent much money to the guild 
of Liverpool, and had some tenanted properties in the 
county ; but of them I knew nothing, except irom \)i[i<& ^^d:^- 
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ment of the rents. What surprised me mach was, that a 
man of Mr. Trevannion's wealth, having but one dnld to 
provide for, should not retire from business — and I once 
made the remark to his daughter. Her reply was: ''I 
thought as you do once, but now I think difierently. Wheni' 
I have been on a visit with my father, and he has stayed 
away for several weeks, you have no idea how restless and 
uneasy he has become fit>m want of occupation. It has 
become his habit, and habit is seomd nature. It is not 
from a wish to accumulate that he continues at the count- 
ing-house, but because he cannot be happy without employ- 
ment. I, therefore, do not any longer persuade him to 
leave off, as I am convinced that it would be persuading 
him to be unhappy. Until you came, I think the firtigne 
was too great for him ; but you have, as he apprises me, 
relieved him of the heaviest portion of the labor, and I 
hardly need say that I am rejoiced that you have so done." 

^ It certainly is not that he requires to make mon^, 
Miss Trevannion ; and, as he is so liberal in everything^ I 
must credit what you assert, that it is the dislike to havii^ 
no employment which induces him to continue in business. 
It has not yet become such a habit in me,^ continued I, 
smiling ; ^ I thipk I could leave it off with great pleasure." 

'^ But is not that because you have not yet recovered 
from your former habits, which were so at variance with 
a quiet and a sedentary life ? " replied she. 

^' I fear it is so," said I ; '< and I believe, of all habits, 
those of a vagrant are the most difficult to overcome. 
Ton used to laugh at me the first few months that I was 
here. I presume that I am a little improved, as I haVd 
not been attacked lately ? " 

^ My father says so, and is much pleased with you, Mr. 
Ehington, if my telling you oo i^vea you any satidftcdoa.'* 
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^ Certfdnlj it 4oeBy because I wish to please him." 
^ Abd me, too, I hope ? " 

* Tes, most tnily, Miss Trevamiion ; I only wish I had ii 
bk mj power to show how mach I stady your good <^iiuoii.'' 
. ^ Will you risk my father's displeaBm^ for it?** replied 
ahte^ looking at me fizedly^ 

^Ye8,Iwill: provided — *" 

^ Oh 1 there is a proviso already.'' 

^ I grant tiliat there should not have been any, as I am 
sure that you would not ask me to do anything which is 
wrong. And my proviso was, that I did not undertake 
what my censei^ice did not approve.'' 

* Tour proviso was good, Mr. Elrington, for when a 
woman would persuade, a man should be particularly 
guarded that he is not led into error by a rash promise. 
I think, however, that we are both agreed upon the point 
E will therefore come at once to what I wish you to do. 
It is the intention of my father, in the course of a few 
days, when you shall have accomplished your year of 
service, to offer to take 3nou into partnership ; and I am 
certain it will be on liberal terms. Now, I wish you to 
refuse his offer unless he gives up privateering." 

*^ I will do so at all risks, and I am truly glad that I 
have your encouragement for taking such a bold step." 

«I tell you fraiikly that he will be very indignant. 
There is an excitement about tiie privateering which has 
become almost necessary to him, and he cares little about 
the remainder of his speculations. He is so blind to the 
immorality to wHich it leads that he does not think it is 
an unlawfol pursuit ; if he did, I am sure that he would 
abandon it. All my persuasion ha& been useless." 

** And if a fovorite and only daughter cannot prevail, 
what chance have I, Mjbb Trevannion ?" 
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" A better chance^ Mr- Ekingtoa ; he is partial to izie^ 
but I am a woman j and he looks upon mj observations as 
^ woman's weakness. The objections raised hj a man, a 
young man, and one who has so long been acti^elj cd* 
gaged in the service, will, therefore, cany more weight; 
besides, he has now become bo accustomed to you, and 
has bad so much trouble talc en o^T his hands, and, at the 
fiame time, has such implicit confidence in you, that I do 
not think, if he finds that he has to choose between jmx 
leaving him and his leaving off privateering, be will hes- 
itate in relinquishing the latter. Tou have, moreover, 
great weight with bim, Mn Elrington j jnj father is fully 
aware of the deep obligatioa he is under to jour courage 
and self-devotion in the affair of the Jacobite r^ugea. 
You will, therefore, succeed, if you arc firm ; and, if jm 
do succeed, you wiH have my gratitude, if that is of aoij 
importaace to you ; my ^endship you know you bavt 
already," 

The entrance of Mr, Trevauuiou prevented my reply* 
We had been waiting for his return from a walk, aiid 
dinner had been ready some time. ^' I have just seen 
some of the me a of the Arrow," said Mr. Trevaimiofl# 
taking off his hat and spencer, " and that detained me." 

" Has Captain Levee arrived, then, sir ? " said L 

" No J but he has sent in a prize — of no great value ^ 
laden with light wares* The men in charge tell tne be 
has bad a rough affair with a vessel armed en fiuie^ and 
that he has lost some men. Your brother Philip^ as usual, 
ia wounded*" 

I should here observe, that during the year wbicli had 
passed away the two privateers bad been several times io 
port. They had met with moderate success^ barely suf- 
£cent to pay their expenses* My brother Fliilip bad idwg* 
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conducted himself very gallantly, and had been twice 
wounded in different engagements. 

^ WeU, sir,*' replied ]^ " I do not think that the loss of 
a little blood will do any harm to such a hot-headed youth 
ad Master Philip ; but I hope in a short time to give him 
an opportunity of shedding it in the service of the king, 
instead of in the pursuit of money. Indeed," continued I, 
as I sat down to table, ^ the enemy are now so cautious, 
or have so few vessels on the high seas, that I fear your 
privateering account current will not be very favorable, 
when balanced, as it will be in a few days, notwithstand- 
ing this cargo of wares just arrived." 

** Then we must hope better for next year," replied Mr. 
Trevannion. ** Amy, my dear, have you been out to-day ? " 

** Tes, sir ; I was riding for two hours." 

** Have they altered your pillion yet ? " 

*^ Tes, sir ; it came home last night, and it is now very 
comfortable." * 

^ I called at Mrs. Carleton's, who is much better. What 
a fop that Mr.' Carleton is ! I don't know what scented 
powder he uses, but it perfumed the whole room. Had 
not Mrs. Carleton been such an invalid, I should have 
opened the window." 

Mr. Trevannion then turned the conversation to some 
political intelligence which he had just received, and this 
engaged us till the dinner was over, and I returned to the 
counting-house, where I found the men who had brought 
in the prize, and who gave me a letter from Philip, stating 
that his wound was of no consequence. 

The communication of Mr. Trevannion took place, as 
his daughter had assured me it would, on the anniversary 
of my entering into Mr. Trevannion's counting-house. 
After dinner, as we^ as usual, were smoking our pipes, 
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Mr* Trevannion said : " ElringtoDj jou Have beeti T?!ft 
me now one yeiur, and during ihat time jou have made 
yourself fully master of your business ; — mucli to mj 
surprise, I acknowledge, but stiU more to my fiaiififiwrtioii. 
That I have every reason to be satisfied with you, y<i 
may imagino^ when I tell you that it ia now my ititexi^ 
to take you into partnership, and I trust by my bo doing 
that you will soon be an independent man, Toa know 
the capitsd in the business as well as I do- I did say ib 
eighth^ but I now propose to make over to yon one-fomth, 
and to allow your profits of every year (deducting jm 
ueceaaary expenses) to be invested in the buBinefis^ aod 
you havQ acquired a right to one-half. Of future arrange- 
ments we will speak hereafler." 

" Mr. Trcvannion/' replied Ij '* that I am truly grsHJsM 
for such unexpected liberality I hardly need say, and pa 
have my best thanks for your noble offer ; but I Bart 
scruples whichj I must confess? I cannot get over." 

" Scruples ! " exclaimed Mr. Trevamiionj laying dom 
his pipe on the table, " Oh ! I see noWj*' oontinned M 
after a pause ; " you think I am robbing my daagbteft 
Koj nOj the laborer is worthy of his hire, and ?lie wii 
have more than snfiicient You carry your conscientiow- 
ness too far, my dear fellow ; I have more than epon^ 
for Amy, out of the business altogether,^* 

" I am aware of that, sir," added I, '^ and I did nfllf 
therefore, refer to your daughter when I said tJial I bii 
scruples- I must be candid with you, sir. How k it 
I am now in your employ ? " 

<« Why, because you had a dislike to privateeriagf 
I had a debt of gratitude to payH." 

"Exactly, sir; but whether you had been 
employ me or not, I baA. mtuiisi \x^ m^ \ximd^ as 
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know, from oonficientioas motiYes, not to continue on board 
of a privateer." 

« Wen, I grant that" 

^The same motiyes, sir, will not allow me to be a 
sharer in the profits arising from such sources. I should 
ooDsider myself equally wrong if I did so, as if I remained 
on board. Do not be angry with me, sir," continued I ; 
^ if I, willi many thanks, decline your offer of being your 
partner, I will faithfully serve you upon any salary which 
yoa may consider I may merit, and trust to your liberality 
in everything." 

Mr. Trevannion made no reply ; he had resumed his 
pipe, and continued to smoke it, with his eyes fixed upon 
the mantle-piece. As soon as his pipe was out, he rose, 
put on his hat, and walked out of the room, without mak- 
ing any further observation. I waited a few minutes, and 
then went back to the counting-house. 

That Mr. Trevannion was seriously offended I was con- 
vinced; but I valued the good opinion of his daughter 
more than I did that of Mr! Trevannion; indeed, my 
feelings towards her had, during the year that I had been 
in.tlie house, gradually become of that nature that they 
threatened much my peace of mind. I cannot say that I 
loved her, in the usual acceptation of the term, — adoration 
would better express what I felt. She was so pure, so 
perfect, such a model of female perfection, that I looked 
up to her with a reverence which almost quelled any feel- 
ing of love. I felt that she was above me, and that, with 
her wealth, it would be madness for one in my present 
position to aspire to her. Yet with this feeling I would 
have sacrificed all my hopes and present advantages to 
have obtained her approving smiles. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at that I risked Mr. TrevwMOAfiPCL^ ^- 
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tjleaaure to eain her approbation ; and when I rc?mii« 







pleaaure to gain her approbation ; and when 
mj btu,t at mj deak, and thought of what had pasfed, I 
made up mj mind to be once more an outcast in tiicworli 
rather than swerve from the promise which I liad loafe 
to her. I knew Mr* Trevannion to be a verj dedW 
man J and hasty when offended. That he was samdj 
offended with me there was no doubt» I found iltat bfi 
had quitted the house immediately after he had kfl tli* 
room. I had hoped that he had gone to his daugbifv't 
apartments, and that a conversation with her might 
produced a good effect ; but such was not the case. 

In about half an hour Mr, Trevannion returned, 
he walked into the back room adjoining the count 
house, he desired me to follow liim. I did so* *'^ 
Ekington," said he, sitting down, and leaving me standisilg 
at the table, " I fearj after what has passed, that we fitf 
not continue on good terms. You have reproached inft 
an old man, with carrying on an nnlawful busmessj o 
shortj in raising your own Bcruplea and talking of Jmi» 
own conscience, you have Implied that I am actiag ^!^ 
trary to what eon science should dictate. In short, J^3• 
have told me^ by implieatioa, that I am not an hooe^t miU' 
You have thrown back in my faee my liberal offer. If? 
wish to oblige you has been treated not only with ii^' 
ference, but I may add with contumely ; and that merely 
because you have formed some absurd notions of right id 
wrong in which you will find no one to agree widi J^^ 
except, perhaps, priests and women. I wish you well, Mr* 
Elrington, nevertheless. I am truly sorry for your b^ 
nation, and wished to have served you ; but you will notW 
assisted by me." 

Here Mr. Trevannion paused, but I made no nipl^ 
AHf^r a time, wiping lUe ^eT^^irattiou from his foi 
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with his handkerchief, for he evidentlj was in a state of 
great excitement, he continued : 

" As you do not choose to join me from conscientious 
scniples, I cannot but imagine that you do not like to serve 
me from similar motives ; for I see little difference between 
the two [and here, Madam, there was some force in his 
observation, but it never occurred to me before] ; at all 
events, without weighing your scruples so exactly as to 
. know how &r they may or may not extend, I feel that we 
are not likMy to go on pleasantly together. I shall always 
think that I am reproached by you when anything is said 
oonnected with the privateers, and you may have twinges 
of conscience which may be disagreeable to you. Let us, 
therefore, part quietly. For your services up to the pres- 
ent, and to assist you in any other engagements you may 
^ter on, take tins — " 

Mr. Trevannion opened a lower drawer of the table, 
and put before me a bag containing, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, two hundred and fifty gold jacobuses. 

" I wish you well, Mr. Elrihgton, but I sincerely wish 
that we had never met." 

Mr. Trevannion then rose abruptly, and before I could 
make my reply, brushed past me, went out at the door, 
and again walked away at a rapid pace down the street. 
I remained where I stood ; my eyes had followed him as 
he went away. I was completely surprised. I antici- 
pated much aiiger, much altercation ; but I never had an 
idea that he would be so unjust as to throw off in this way 
one who for his sake had gone through a heavy trial and 
come out with honor. My heart was full of bitterness. I 
felt that Mr. Trevannion had treated me with harshness 
and ingratitude. 

^ Alas]" thought I, ^'such is the world, and «vxs2cl\*^ 
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erer be the case with such imperfect beings as we aie. 
How Tain to expect anything like consistency, much less 
perfection, in our erring natures ! Hurt but the 8elf-lo?e 
of a man, wound his vanity, and all obligations are forgot- 
ten." 

I tamed away from the bag of money, which I was re- 
solved not to accept, although I had not at the time twenty 
guineas at my own disposaL It was now within half an 
hour of dark. I collected all my books, put some in tlie 
iron safe, others as usual in my desk, and having arranged 
everything as completely as I could, I locked the safe, and 
enck)sed the keys in a parcel, which I sealed. Putting 
Mr. Trevannion's name on the outside, I laid the parcel 
on the table in the room where we had had our conference^ 
by the side of the bag of money. 

It was now dark, or nearly so, and leaving the ccmfiden- 
tial porter, as usual, to shut up the house, I went up to the 
sitting-room with the expectation of seeing Miss Trevan- 
nion, and bidding her fareweU. I was not disappointed. 
I found her at her netting, having just lighted the lamp 
which hung over the table. 

" Miss Trevannion," said I, advancing respectfully 
towards her, " I have fulfilled my pnnnise, and I have re- 
ceived my reward," — she looked up to me — " which is, 
I am dismissed from this house and your presence for- 
ever." 

^ I trust," said she, a^r a pause, ^' that jou have not 
exceeded my wishes. It appears to me so strange that I 
must think that such is the case. My father never could 
have dismissed you in this way for merely expressing an 
opinion, Mr. Elrington. You must have gone too &r." 

" Miss Trevannion, when you meet your frUher, you can 
then ascertain whether I have beeu guilty of intemper- 
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"ance or rndenesSj or a proper want of respect In making 
the coramimicationj — whicb I did in exactly the manner 
jou yourself proposed; and my reward has been such as I B 

r,te-'' ■ 

" Tou have a better reward^ Mr- Ekingtonj if what you H 
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assert is reaUy correct, — you have the reward of having 
done your duty ; but I cannot Imagina that your dismissal 
bas arisen from the mere expression of an opinion. You'll 
€x:cuse me^ Mr. Ehington^ that aa a daughter, I cannot, 
in justice to a much-respected father, believe that such, is 
[e case," 

This was said In so cold a mamier that I was netded to 
le highest degree- Miss Trevaunlon had promised me 
lier gratitndej instead of which I felt that she was doubt- 
ing my word, and, as it were, tatiug the side of her father 
agaiast me. And this was the return from ben I eould 
have upbraided her, and told her what I felt; namely, 
^^at she had taken advantage of my feelings towards her 
Hp m^e me a cat*a paw to obtain her end with her father ; 
and that nowj having failed, I was left to my fate, without 
even commiseration. But she looked so calmj so grave, 
and so beautiful, that T could not do it T commanded my 

rounded feelings, and replied : 
" Since I have the misfortune to meet the displeasure 
of the daughter as well as of the father, Miss Trevannion, 
I have not another word to say ; but farewell, and may you 
irospor,** 
My voice faltered as I said the last words, and, bowing 
her, I quitted the room. Miss Trevannion did not 
even say farewell to me, but I thought that her lips ap- 
peared to move, as quitting the room I took my last look 
pon her beautiful face* I shut the door after me, and, 
l^erjiowered hy my feelings, I sank upon a settee in tha 
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ante-room, in a state of giddj stupor. I know not how 
long I remained there, for mj head turned and my senses 
reeled ; but I was aroused from it by the heavy tread of Mr. 
Trevannion, who came along the corridor without a light, 
and not perceiving me opened the door of the sitting-room 
where his daughter still remained. He threw the do(»r to 
aflcr he had entered, but it did not quite dose, leaving a 
narrow stream of light through the ante-room. 

'' Father," said Miss Trevannion in my hearing, ^yoa 
look warm and excited." 

''I have reason so to be," replied Mr. Trevannion, 
abruptly. 

^' I have heard from Mr. Elrington the cause of it," re- 
plied Miss Trevannion ; ^Uhat is, I have heard his version 
of it I am glad that you have come back, as I am most 
anxious to hear yours. What has Mr. Elrington said or 
done to cause such irritation and his dismissal ? ^ 

" He has behaved with insolence and ingratitude," re- 
plied Mr. Trevannion ; ^^ I offered him partnership, and 
he refused, unless I would give up privateering." 

'' So he stated ; but in what manner was he insolent to 
you?" 

'< Insolent ! — told me that he acted from conscientious 
motives, which was as much as to say that I did not." 

" Was his language very offensive ? " 

" No, not his language — that was respectful enough ; 
but it was the very respect which made it insolent. So 
I told him that as he could not, from scruples of con- 
science, join me in privateering, of course his scruples of 
conscience could not allow him to keep the books, and I 
dismissed him." 

" Do you mean to say, my dear father, that he, in a 
respectful manner, declined entering into partnership ftom 
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these ecniples which 70a mention ; that he gave 70a no 
other offence than expressing his opinion, and declining 
your offer ? " 

** And what would you have more ? " replied Mr. Tre- 
▼«nnion. 

^ I wish to know where was the insult, the ingratitude, 
on his part which you complain of? ** 

^ Simply in refusing the offer. He ought to have felt 
grateful, and he was not; and he had no right to give 
such reasons as he did ; for the reasons were condemning 
my actions. But yon women cannot understand these 
things.'' 

^ I rather think, my dear father, that we cannot ; for I 
cannot perceive either the insult or the ingratitude which 
you eomplain <^ and such I think will be your own opin- 
ion when yon have had time to reflect, and are more cool. 
Mr. Elrington expressed nothing more to-day, when he 
stated his dislike to privateering from conscientious 
motives, than he did after his return from his confine- 
ment in the Tower, when he gave up the command of the 
privateer on those very grounds; and then, when still 
warm with gratitude to him for his self-devotion, you did 
not consider it an insult, but, on the contrary, took him 
still nearer to you into your own house. Why, then, 
should you consider it an insult now ? Neither can I see 
any ingratitude. Ton made him an offer, the value of 
which, in a worldly point of view, he could not but ap- 
preciate, and he declined it from conscientious motives; 
declined it, as you acknowledge, respectfully ; proving that 
he was ready to sacrifice his worldly interests to what he 
considered his duty as a Christian. When Mr. Elrington 
told me that you had dismissed him, I felt so certain that 
he must have been guilty of some unpardonable conduct 
12 
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towards you to have indaced you to have retried to sach 
a step, that I did not credit him when he asserted the con- 
trary. I could not belieYCy as a daughter, anything so 
much to the prejudice of my own father, and so much at 
variance with his general conduct. I now feel that I have 
been most unjust to Mr. Elrington, and conducted myself 
towards him in a way which I bitterly regret, and hope 
by some means to be able to express my contrition for." 

'* Amy — Amy," said Mr. Treyannion, severely, " are 
you blind.ed by regard for this young man, that you side 
against your own father ? Am I to understand that 
you have given your affections without my sanction or 
approval ? " 

" No, sir," replied Miss Trevannion ; " that I do respect 
and regard Mr. Elrington is true, and I cannot do other- 
wise, for his many good qualities and his devotion towards 
you ; but if you would ask me if I love him, I reply that 
such a thought has not yet entered my head. Without a 
knowledge of who he is, or his ^unily, and without youi 
approval, I should never think of yielding up my affec- 
tions in so hasty a manner. But I may say more : thes€ 
affections have never been solicited by Mr. Elrington. He 
has always behaved towards me with that respect, which 
as the daughter of his patron, I have had a right to ex- 
pect ; but in no instance has he ever signified to me thai 
he had any preference in my fayor. Having assured yoi 
of this, my dear father, I cannot but say that I considei 
that he has, in this instance, not only been treated witl 
injustice by you, but also by me." 

" Say no more," replied Mr. Trevannion. As he sai( 
this, I heard footsteps in the passage, and Was about t< 
retreat to my own room ; but, as the party came withou 
a light, I remained. It was tTn^ i^tt^T, Yjho knocked at th( 
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sitting-room door, and was requested to come in by Mr* 
Trevannion. 

^ H yon please, sir, Mr. Elrington is gone oat, I believe, 
and I found this packet directed to jou on the table of 
the inner room, and also this bag of money, which I sup- 
pose JOU forgot to put away before you lefk." 

" Very well, Humphrey, leave them on the table." 

The man did so, and quitted the room, not perceiving 
me in the dark as he passed through the ante-room. 

^ He has not taken the money," observed Mr. Trevan- 
nion. *^ He might have done so, as he ought to be paid 
for his services." 

^ I presume, my dear father, that his feelings were too 
much hurt by what passed," said Miss Trevannion. 
^ There are obligations which cannot be repaid with gold." 

^ These, I perceive, are the keys of the safe ; I did not 
tlunk that he would have gone away this night" 

I now considered it high time to quit the ante-room, 
where I had been irresistibly detained by the conversation 
which took place. I hastened to my own chamber, de- 
termined that I would leave the house the next morning 
before any one was stirring. I gained it in the dark, but, 
having the means of striking a light, I did so, and packed 
up all my clothes ready for my departure. I had just 
fastened down my valise, when I perceived a light on the 
further end of the long corridor which led to my apart- 
ment Thinking it might be Mr. Trevannion, and not 
wishing to see him, I blew out my own light and re- 
treated to a small dressingrroom, within my chamber, 
communicating by a glass door. The light evidently ap- 
proached, and at last I perceived the party was entering 
my room, the door of which was wide open. It ^as Miss 
Trevannion who entered, and, turning round with her 
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chambeivfight in her hand, iqypeared to svacvej the i^tit- 
ment with a mournful air. She perceiyed mj Taliae, snd 
her eyes were fixed npon it for some time ; at last she 
walked up to the dressing-table^ and, sitting on the stool 
befixre it, leaned down her head npon her hands and wept 

^ Alas ! " thought I, <<if those tears were but for me; 
but it is not so : she has been excited, and her tears have 
oome to her relief/' 

After a time she raised her head from the table, and 
said, ^ How unjust hare I been — and I shall see him no 
more ! — if I coold but beg his pardon, I should be more 
happy. Poor fellow I — what must he have felt at my 
harsh bearing. O, mj father I I could not have believed 
it And what/did I saj? — that I had no feeling for-^ 
well, I thought so at the time, but now — I am not quite 
sure that I was correct, though he *— well, it's better that 
he's gone -^ but I cannot bear that he should have gone 
as he has done. How his opinion of me must have 
changed I That is what vexes me — " and again she bent 
her head down on the table and wept 

In a moment she again rose, and took her candle in hef 
hand. Perceiving on the dressing-table a small gold riu^ 
which I had taken off my finger the day before, and hsA 
forgotten, she took it up and examined it. After a little 
while she laid her light down on the table, and put th& 
ring upon her finger. 

^ I will keep it till I see him again," murmured she ; 
and then taking her light she walked slowly out of the 
room. 

The knowledge I had gained by this unintentional 
eaves-dropping on my part was the source of much re- 
flection ; and as I lay on the bed without taking off my 
elodies, it occupied my thoughts till the day began to 
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break. That I still retained the good opinion of Miss 
Trevannion was certain, and the mortification I had en- 
dured at our final interview was now wholly removed. 
It was her dnly to suppose her parent not in fault till the 
contrary was proved. She had known her father for 
yearsy — me she had only known for a short time, — and 
never before had she known him guilty of injustice. But 
her expressions and her behavior in my room — was it 
possible that she was partial to me, more partial than she 
had asserted to her father when she was questioned ? — 
and h^ taking away the^ ring 1 
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The night passed away in attempts at analyzing the 
real feeling of Miss TFevannion, and also my own towards 
her; and now that I was to be separated from her, I dis- 
covered what I really had not before imagined, that my 
future happiness was seriously endangered by my senti- 
ments towards her; in short, dear Madam, that I was 
most seriously in love. 

" And now," thought I, " of what avail is it to have 
made this discovery now, except it were to convince me, 
as Miss Trevannion had said, that it were better that I 
were gone." 

I did not fail to call to mind her observation about my 
unknown parentage and family, and this I reflected upon 
with pleasure, as it was the chief objection raised by her, 
and, at the same time, one that I could proudly remove, 
from my birth being really mo^e distinguished than her 
own. Should I make it known? How could I? — we 
should, probably, never meet again. All this, and much 
more, was canvassed in my mind during the night, and 
also another question of more real importance ; which was, 
what I was to do, and where I was to go ? On tliis last 
point I could not make up my mmd\b\x\.l d^tarmined that 
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I would not l^ve Liverpool for a day or two, but would 
take up my quarters at mj old lodgings, where I had lived 
with Captain Levee. 

As the day dawned, I rose from the bed, and, taking 
my valise on my shoulder, I went soflly down stairs, 
opened the street door, and, shutting it again carefully, I 
hastened down the street as fast as I could. I met nobody, 
for it was still early, and arrived at the lodging-house, 
where I had some trouble to obtain admittance ; the old 
lady at last opened the door in great dishabille. 

^ C^i^tain Ekington I is it possible ? " exclaimed she ; 
** why, what is the matter ? ** 

"Nothing, Madam," replied I, "but that I have come 
to take possession of your lodgings for a few days." 

" And welcome, sir," replied she ; " will you walk up 
stairs while I make myself more fit to be seen. I was in 
bed and fast asleep when you knocked; I do believe I 
was dreaming of my good fHend Captain Levee." 

I went up stairs and threw myself on the old settee 
which was so familiar to me, and somehow or another, in 
a few minutes I was in a sound sleep. How long I might 
havq slept on I cannot tell, but in less than an hour I was 
waked up by loud talking and laughter, and a few seconds 
afterwards found myself embraced by my brother Philip 
and Captain Levee. The Arrow had anchored at break 
of day, and they had just come on shore. I was delighted 
to see them, as every one is when he meets with friends 
when he is in distress. I briefly stated how it was that 
they found me there, and when breakfast was on the table, 
I entered into full details of what had passed, with the 
exception of Miss Trevannion having entered my room — 
that I considered too sacred to repeat to any one. 

" You know, my dear Elrington," s«dd Captain Levee, 
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^ that I have not the scruples which j(m have relative to 
privateering, but still I respect the conscientious scruples 
of others. There is no excuse for Mr. Trevannion's con- 
duct, and I cannot think but there is something else at the 
bottom of all this. You haven't been making love to his 
daughter, or, what would amount to the same thin^ she 
has not been making advances to 70a ? ** 

'< I have not dared the first, Levee, and yon do not 
know her, to suppose her capable of the latter*'' 

<^Well, if she had done so, there would have been no 
harm done," replied he ; ^bat I will say no more, as yoa 
look so grave. Philip and I will now call upon Hr. 
Trevannion, and while I engage the old gentl^nao, Philip 
shall run alongside of the young maiden, and between tbe 
two we shall get our bearings and distance, and know how 
the land lies. And I will tell yon more, Elrington, altiiongh 
X have no objection to be captain of a privateer, I certainly 
consider the command of a king's ship more reputable; 
and if I could manage to get the Arrow hired into the 
king's service (I still remaining in command of her), I 
should prefer it being so. At all events, 111 side with 
you, and that will drive the old gentleman on a dead^ lee- 
shore. Ck>me along, Philip — we shall be with you in 
two hours, Elrington." With these words Captain Levee 
left the room, followed by my brother. 

It was nearly tiiree hours before they returned, and 
then I received the following narratives : Captain Levee, 
as he sat down, said, '' Now, Philip, well hear your account 
first" 

<< Well, mine is soon told," replied Philip ; <' I had made 
up my mind how to act, and did not tell Captain Levee 
what I intended to do. When Mr. Trevannion met us in 
tbe room behind the co\mtMi^-\vo\i&e \\^ e.\i!^eared very 
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much flurried : he shook hands with Captain Levee, and 
offered me his hand, which I refused, saying, ^ Mr. Tre- 
vannion, I have just seen my brother, and I hardlj need 
fiaj that nothing will induce me to remain in your employ. 
I will, therefore, thank you for my wages at your con- 
venience.* 

" * Hey-day, young man,' cried he, * you give yourself 
strange airs. Well, sir, you shall have your discharge ; 
I can do without such snip-jacks as you are.' 

^^ ^ Snip-jacks ! Mr. Trevannion,' replied I ; Mf I must 
say it, we are better bom and better bred than you or 
any of your connections, and you were honored by our 
service.*" 

" You said that, Philip ? — then you were wrong." 

« I told the truth." 

^ Still, you should not have said it ; we took his service 
and therefore — " 

** We are not snip-jacks," interrupted Philip, " and his 
calling names brought on the reply." 

^Tou must admit the provocation, Elrington," said 
Captain Levee. 

« Well, go on, Philip." 

" * Indeed,' said Mr. Trevannion, in a great passion ; 
' well, then, I will soon rid myself of the obligation. Call 
this afternoon. Master Philip, and you shall receive your 
wages. You may now quit the room.' 

<< I did so, and put my hat a-cock to annoy him." 

^ So far his narrative is quite correct," said Captain 
Levee ; — " now go on." 

"Well," said Philip, "instead of tummg out of the 
house, I turned into it, and went to the young lady's 
sitting-room. I opened the door sdfUy, and found her 
with her hand up to her head, looking very sedate and 
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6(HTOwfiiL 'Master miilip/ said she, 'jop st^tledme; 
I am glad to see yau — wlien did 70a arrive ? ' 

^ ' This morning, Miss Trevannion.' 

^ ' Well, sit 4own and bear me oom^kaoj fyr a time. 
Haye yoa seen your brotker ? ' 

^ ^ I haye, Miss Trevannion/ replied I, still remainiBg 
on my feet^ ' an4 I bave just seen your fatber* I oome bow 
to Ind yoa farewdi I bave left tbe privateer, and sball 
never join ber again ; perbaps I may-never see yoa 9ffk 
either, wbich^ believe me, I am troly sorry fiur/ 

^ Sbe covered ber eyes witb ber band, as sbe leased 
qn tbe table, and I saw a tear &11 as sbe said : 

'' ' It is a sad business altogetber, and bas distressed 
me very mucb. I bope your brotber ^oes not tbink tbat 
I blame bim ; tell bim tbat I do not in tbe least, and thU 
be must forget my bebavior to bim wben we parted. I 
did bim injustice, and I beg bis pardon. Tell bim 80^ 
PbiHp."' 

** Did sbe say tbose words, Fbilip ? " 

'' Yes|, word for word, and looked like an angel when 
sbe said so. I replied tbat I would certainly deliver her 
message, but tbat I must not remain, for fear oi Mr. Tre- 
vannion finding n^e witb ber, as be ordered me to quit 
tbe bouse. 

'^ ' Indeed/ said sbe ; ' wbat can be tbe matter witb mj 
poor fatber ? ' 

" * Wby, ]^iss. Trevannion,' said I, * be was very angry, 
and be l^ad reason, for I was very saucy, and tb£^s the 
trutb.* 

^' * Wby, Pbilip, wbat did you say to bim ? ' 
- ^ < Ob, I bardly know,' replied I, ^ but I know that I 
'^aid more tban I ongbt; for I was very angry at my 
totber'a dismissaL Good-by^ Miss Trevaimion.' 
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<' Mifitf Trerannxm was taking a ring off her finger as 
I said good-bjy and I thought she was going to give it me 
as a keepsake ; but, after a little hesitation, she put it on 
again, and then held out her hand, saying, ' Good-bj, 
Master Philip ; let us not part in anger, at all events.' I 
took her hand, bowed, and turned awaj to quit the room ; 
when I was at the door I looked round, and she was 
sitting with her face in her hands, and I think she was 
weeping. I went out into the street, and waited for Gap- 
tain Levee, and there's an end of mj story." 

** Well, now ru give you my porticm, Elrington. As 
soon as Philip went out of the room, Mr. Trevannion 
said, 'That's a most impudent boy, and I am glad that he 
is gone. Tou are of course aware that his brother has 
left me, and the cause of our disagreement? ' 

^ ' Yes, sir,' replied I, drily, < I have heard the whole 
particulars.' 

<<<Did you ever hear of such ridiculous scruples?' 
said he. 

'< ' Tes, sir, I heard ihem before, and so did you, when 
he gave up the command of the privateer, and I respected 
them, because I knew that Mr. Elrington was sincere. 
Indeed, his observations on that head are undeniably true, 
and have .had great weight with me ; so much so, that I 
intend to enter into the king's service as soon as I possibly 
can.' 

** I wish you had seen the look of Mr. Trevannion when 
I said this — he was stupefied. That I, Gaptain Levee, 
who had commanded his vessels so long — I, the very 
beau ideal of a privateersman, a reckless, extravagant 
dare-devil, should also presume to have scruples, was too 
much for him. < Et tu, Brute,' he might have exclaimed, 
but he Aid not; but be stared at me mtHaowX. ^^'aiK^i^l^'^ 
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tome time ; at last he said, f Is the golden age arrived, or 
is this a conspirac j ? ' 

^ * Neither one nor the other, sir/ I replied ; ' I foUow 
privateering becaose I can do no better ; but as soon as I 
can do better, I shall leave it off.' 

^ ^ Perhaps,' said Mr. Trevannion, ' 70a would wish to 
resign the command at once. K so^ I beg 70a will not 
make an7 oeremon7.' 

^ * I have not wished to put 7011 to an7 inconvenience, 
Mr. Trevannion,' replied I ; ^ but as 70a kindl7 beg me to 
use no ceremon7, 1 will take advantage of 70ur offer, and 
resign the command of the Arrow this da7.' ** 

** Surely, Levee, 70U have not done so ? ** 

^Yes, I have," replied Captain Levee, ^'and I have 
done so, in the first place, out of friendship to yon, and, in 
the second, because I wish to be employed in the king^s 
service, and my only chance of obtaining that wish is doing 
what I have done." 

** How will that effect your purpose ? " 

^ Because the men have sailed so long with me, that 
they will not sail under any other person, if I tell them 
not. Mr. Trevannion will find himself in an awkward 
position, and I think we can force him to hire his vessel to 
government, who will gladly accept such a one as the 
Arrow." 

" That I believe, if from her reputation alone," replied 
L " Well, Levee, I thank you very much for this proof 
of sincere friendship. The plot thickens, and a few dajs 
will decide the question." 

" Very irue, and now let me finish my story. * I am 
a&aid,' said Mr. Trevannion, in a very sarcastic tone, ^ that 
I shall not be able to find any one to replace you in this 
moral age, Captain Levee •, b\xl 1 \i\VL trj,' 
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" ' Sir, I replied, ' I will now answer your sarcasm. 
There is some excuse for ignorant seamen before the mast, 
who enter on board of privateers ; they are indifferent to 
blood and camagGj and their feelings are blunted: there is 
some excuse even for decayed gentlemen Like me, Mr, 
Trevannion (for I am a gentleman bom), who, to obtain 
a maintenance without labor, risk their lives and shed their 
blood ; but there b no excuse for those who, having al- 
ready as much wealth and more than they can require, 
etiU furnish the means and equip vessels of this description 
to commit the destruction which they do, for the sake of 
gain. There is a sermon, sir, for you from a captain of a 
privateerj aud I now wish you good-momiog/ I then got 
up J and, making a profound bow, I quitted the room be- 
fore Mr* Trevannion made any reply, and here I am. M 
Now all we have to do is to wait quietly, and see what ■ 
takes place j hut first, I shall go on board the Arrow, and 
let them know that I have quarrelled with the owner. 
The men are not veiy well pleased as it is with their want 
of success these two last voyage, and it will require but 
little to blow up the discontent into a mutiny. Come, 
Philip J I shall want you to assist me. We shall be back 
to dinner, Elrington-'' 

When I was again alone, I had time to consider what 
had passed. What I chiefly dwelt upon was the interview 
between Philip and Miss Trevannion — ^her message to 
me — her hesitation — and keeping the ring. I could not 
help surmising that our feelings towards each other were 
reciprocal, aad this idea gave me inftnite delight, and re- 
paid me for all that had passed* Then my brother's hasty 
declaration to her father, that we were better bora and 
bred than he was, would certainly be repeated by liim to 
^ds d^iighterf and must make an im^r^moii- ^^sA ^\!2b^^| 
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would Mr. Trevannion do ? Would he give W83r to the 
unanimous opinion against him? I feared not, at least 
without another struggle. All these questums occupied 
my thoughts till the return of Captain Levee and Philip 
from the priyateer. Thej had weji managed their hosi* 
ness. The crew of the Arrow had come to a unaniaioaB 
resolution that they would not sail with any other captain 
but Captain LcTce ; and that if he did resign the command 
of the vessel, as soon as their wages wete paid, and tibey 
received their share of prize-money, they would leave, and 
enter into the king's service. 

That afternoon Mr. Trevannion sent for ihe officer next 
in command, to give him the command of the vessel ; but 
as he went over the side, the men, expecting that fie was 
sent for for that purpose, told him that they would -serve 
under no one but Captain Levee, and that he might ac- 
quaint the owner with their determination. This put the 
finishing-blow to Mr. Trevannion. As soon as Ui» was 
communicated to him, he was wild with rage in being thus 
thwarted in every way. As I afterwards was informed, 
he went even to his daughter, acquainted her with all that 
had passed, and gave vent to- his indignation, accusing her 
of being a party in the conspiracy. But this was to be 
his last effort: the excitement had been too greats and 
after dinner he felt so unwell that he went to bed. The 
next morning he was in a raging fever, and at tknes de- 
lirious. The fever was so violent that the -doctors imd 
nmch to do to reduce it, and for ten days Mr. TrevaimioB 
was in great danger. At last it was got und^, leaving 
him in a state of great weakness and exhaustion, and lus 
recovery was anything but rapid. Humphrey, the pcnrter, 
I brought us this intelligence; as now there was no 
!o transact the bu^neas o^ \\i^ boxsts^^ ond the pocnr 
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fellow did not know what to do, I desired him to apply to 
Miss Trevannion for directions, and told him that, although 
I wonld not enter the house, I would, if she wished it, see 
to the more important concerns which could not be neg- 
lected. She was then attending her father, and sent me a 
mesflage, requesting, as a &vor to her, that I would assist 
an I could in the dilemma. I consequently sent for the 
books, and gaye orders, and made the necessary arrange- 
laeiitB, as I had done before I had been dismissed by Mr. 
Trevannion. 

It was nearly five weeks before Mr. Trevannion had 
sufficiently recovered to mention anything about business 
to him, and then it was that he learned from his daughter 
that I liad carried it on for him during his illness, and that 
everything had gone on as Well as if he had acted for him- 
aelf. Although Miss Trevannion had not expressed a 
wish that I diould call, she had sent Humphrey for my 
brother Philip, to let us know the dangerous state in which 
her father was, and after that Philip called every day, and 
was the bearer of messages to me. As her father recov- 
ered, she told Philip that he had expressed himself very 
strongly.as to his conduct towards me, and had acknowl- 
edged that I was right in my scruples, and that he was 
astonished that he had not viewed privateering in the same 
light that I did. That he felt very grateful for my consid- 
erate and kind conduct in conducting the business during 
his illness, and that as soon as he was well enough he 
Would call upon me, to b^ my pardon for his conduct 
towards me. Miss Trevannion also told him that her 
father had said that he considered his illness a judgment 
upon him, and a warning to open his eyes to his sacrifice 
of principle to the desire of gain, and that he received it 
accordingly with humility and thankfulness \ that it was 
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his intention to offer the privateer vessels to govemm^ 
and if ihej did not hire them he should dispose ofihem ib 
some other "way. This was very agreeable intelligence, 
and was the source of much conversation between Captain 
Levee and me. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Trevanni<m, who wts 
still weak, sent me a billet, in which he said that he was 
afraid that his anxiety to see me, and his being still coo- 
fined to his room, rather retarded his recovery, and b^ged 
as a favor that I would accept his acknowledgment in 
writing, and come to see him. That I consented to do, 
and repaired to his house accordin^y. I found him in his 
room, sitting in his dressing-gown, and he had evidentlj 
suffered much. * 

« Mr. Elrington," said he, ^ I trust to your exoelienfc 
nature to accept my apologies for the very unjust treat- 
ment yon have received at my hands. I am ashamed of 
myself, and I can say no more." 

" I beg, Mr. Trevannion, that you will say no more ; I 
accept the return of your friendship with pleasure," replied 
I. ^' I am sorry that you have been so ilL" 

'^ I am not," replied he ; ^' it is good for us to be chas- 
tised at times. My sickness has opened my eyes, and 
made me, I trust, a better man. May I ask a favor ci 
you?" 

" Most certainly, sir," replied L 

^ It is that you will execute a commission for me, which 
is to go to London on my account, see the government 
people who control the naval affidrs, and offer the Arrow 
as a hired vessel You know all her qualities so well, and 
have kept her accounts so long, that you will be able to 
furnish them with all necessary information. I should 
vifiA Captain Levee to go w\t^ '^o\i>«Ki<i)ii ^^ml -\Ki8sibly 
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Q, make it a ootidition that he is taken into the king's 
rvioe, and appointed tho captain of her.'' 
** I will do so with pleasure/' replied I. 
^ One more ^sivor I ha^e to beg, Mr. Ebrington. When 
80 foolishly quarrelled with jou, you left a bag of money, 
> which you were fully entitled from your good services, 
pen the table in the inner room. I trust now that you 
ill not mortify me by refusing it, or I shall think that 
cm have not really forgiven me." 

I bowed assent 

^ I thank you, Mr. Elrington — thank you very much. 
Tow I shall soon get welL To-morrow, perhaps, you will 
ave the kindness to come and see me again. I feel 
ftther overcome at present. Eemember me kindly to 
^hilip. Good-by for to-day," said Mr. Trevannion, hold- 
)g out his emaciated hand. '^ Grod bless you." 

I took his hand and quitted the room, shutting the door 
aftly. Mr. Trevannion was quite alone when I was with 
im. Humphrey, the porter, had shown me up stairs to 
^e room. 

Anxious as I was to see Miss Trevannion, I did not ven- 
lare into the sitting-room, but passed the door and went 
own stairs. When I was going out of the street-door, 
Humphrey followed me, and said Miss Trevannion wished 
D see me. I went back again with a beating heart, a 
ensation I had not felt before, when about to go into her 
resence. She was standing by the table. 

**Mr. Elrington," said she, as I bowed upon entering, 
I did not think that you could carry your resentment 
gainst me so far as to leave the house without asking to 
ee me ; but if you do not wish to see me, 'tis a duty I 
we to myself to wish to see you, if only for a moment, 
lat I may beg jour pai^on for my conduct lON^^cda '^q.\\ 
13 
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when we )ast parted. I have BulTered much siuce i)mi^ 
Mr. ELrington ; do uot make me suffer more by continuiB^ 
your reseDtment. Reeellect I am but a weak womao, im^ 
must not be judged bo severely as one of your own sei/* 

'' I have nothing to pardon that I am aware of, Miss 
Trevaamon/' replied L " I did not intrude upon you joit 
now, because, being no longer an inmate of the house, 
and not haying parted with you in complete ainitfi 
thought it would be presumptuous in me so to do. 

" You are veiy generous, Mr» Elrington," replied slAT 
** now take my hand^ and I promise nerer to be so 
again." 

I took the proflfered hand, and raised it respectfully 
my lips. I had never done so before ; but Miss Trevaa* 
nion showed no signs oi displeasure^ nor attempted to 
withdraw it. 

" Do you think my father looks very Hlj Mr, E- 
ton ? " said she* 

^* From }m appearance^ I ibink that he must have 
fered much," 

" I am most thankful that you have ctmie to see UsBf 
Mr. Elrington. You have no idea how his mind w«s 
troubled, and how he longed to be reconciled to yon. I 
trust be has made his peace." 

"I have always had too much respect for your fatbeft 
and gratitude for bis kindness to me, to have made thai i 
work of difficulty." 

** You rejoice me much — make me Teiy happy^ M^ 
Blrington," replied Miss Trevannion, as the tears dropped 
fast irom her eyes* " You must excuse me/* said sbei 
" I have become very weak and nervous during my 6^ 
ther'a illness — and sitting up with him eo much ; 
is orer now" 
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^Tou kave bad much anxiety, I see, Miss Trerannicm ; 
you are pale and thin to what you were." 

^ Did my father — But I have no right to ask such 
questions." 

" You ivoitid inquire. Miss Trevsnnion, whether any- 
thing was said as to fature arrangements ?" 

Misa Trevannion made a sign of assent. 

^I have promised to execute a commission fi)r haa^ 
and am going to London, accompanied by Captain Levee.'' 

** To get rid of those wretched privateers, is it not ? " 

" Yes, it is, and I am to come to-morrow to arrange fin> 
ther. But I think you want to return to your Other's 
room^ so I will now take my leave." 

^You are considerate, Mr. Elrington; I did want to 
go up stairs ; but before I go I have some proper^ of 
yonrs to place in your hands.*' 

I bowed, thinking that she referred to the nng^ which I 
perceived on ber finger, and was annoyed that she was in 
such baste to iretura it« But, on the contrary, she went to 
the buffet and brought out the bag of gold jacobuses, 
which she laid on the table. 

** You aire very proud, Mr. Elrington, not to take what 
was fairly ypur due," said Miss Trevannion, smiling. 

" It is much more than I have ever earned," replied I ; 
^bnt your father made me promise not to re&se it a 
aeoond time, and of course I shall now take it." 

My heart was mudi lightened when I found that it was 
I 'the gold, and not the ring. 

P ^ Then good-by, Mr. Elrington ; to-morrow I shall see 
^ 3ro^ of course." 

J t Miss Trevannion then leflt the room and hastened up 
«( flairs to her father, and I went home to my lod^^. \ 
darrated the substance of what had paased. "beXTw^ea '^t* 
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Treyannion and me to Captain Levee and Philip, and also 
that I had been kindly received bj Miss Trevanniqn. 

^ Well, I like the reconciliation and arrangement veiy 
much/' said Captain Levee ; ^' and as 70a have such a bag 
of gold, and I have not fifty guineas in the world, 70a 
shall stand treat in London, Elrington.^ 

^ That I will, with pleasure ; it will only be dischaigiog 
an old debt^ Levee. Philip shall go with us/' 

^But," siud Captain Levee, ^do you not think thqr 
will recognize their state prisoner, and be cautious of a 
Jacobite ? ** 

^'They may remember the name," said I, ^but my 
person was seen but by few. I do^ however, think it 
would be advisable, as I shall have to sign papers, to take 
another." 

" I think 60 too," replied C^^tain Levee. " What shall 
we call you ? " 

^ Let me see. Fll have a good name. I had a relative 
of the name of Musgrave : I think I will borrow his 
name. What say you, Philip ? Will you be, for the 
future, Philip Musgrave ? " 

" Yes, brother, with all my heart The name appears 
to fit me better than that of Elrington." 

Thus, Madam, did I resume my real name, without any 
suspicion on the part of Captain Levee ; but I could not 
well sign government papers with an assumed one. 

On the following day I called upon Mr. Trevanmon, 
,who received me with great affection, and it was arranged 
that I should set off in three days, which time would be 
required for preparation, and to make the necessary pur- 
chases. To supply funds for the journey, Mr. Trevannion 
gave me another bag of jacobuses, of the same amount as 
'he former, saying that lie wialie^ w^ \o ^^^^^^^ bravely 
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irben we arrived in London, and that he thonld require 
no acooant of the expenditure, only that if the contents 
of the bag were not safficient, he would supply more. 
Viis was nothing more but an excuse on bis part to be 
generous ; for one quarter of the money would have been 
Gofficient for all needful expenses. I told him that I had 
taken the name of Musgrave, as that of Elrington might 
^ remembered to the injury of the proposal, and he said 
^hat it was well thought of by me. Miss Treyannion had 
^ntered^he room when I mentioned that to her father, and 
afterwards had quitted it. After I had taken leave of Mr. 
Trevannion, I went down to the sitting-room, where I 
fcund his daughter waiting ibrme. "Wo had much friendly 
^iscoarse, and at one time she said, ^ Theard you say that 
you had taken the name of Musgrave for your intended 
Joomey. Do yon intend to retain that name when you 

" Why should I ? " repHed I. 

^ Because," replied she, ^ perhaps it is your real name. 
3Sxcu8e a lady's curiosity, but is not that the fact ? " 

« Miss Trevannion," replied I, " my real name must at 
present remain a secret." 

^ That is to say, it will no longer be a secret if intrusted 
to me ? I thank you, sir, for the compliment" 

^I do not intend to imply that. Miss Trevannion; I 
fully believe that you can keep a secret" 

" If you fully believe so, you might, then, reply to my 
questicm ; the more so, as I now pledge myself to keep 
your secret most faithfully." 

^< Then, Miss Trevannion, my real name is Musgrave," 
replied I. 

" I thank you for your confidence, Mr. Musgrave, which 
shall not be misplaced. I might now foVLo^ \r^ tks[ vcl- 
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quiries as to why jon changed jour name, with many 
other queries : but I am too discreet for that — the time 
maj come when I shall know all ; but I am content with 
jour proof of confidence, and thank jou for it" 

Miss Trevannion never was so livel j and ccnnmumca- 
tive with me before as she was this morning ; there was 
a friendliness without an j of her usual reserve, and I left 
her more full of admiraticm and devotion than ever. 

In three dajs more our preparations were made, and, 
taking leave of Miss Trevannion and her fatherj-^ho was 
recovering, and had admitted compan j to his room, we set 
off on horseback, as we had done before, and attended by 
&e same two men of Captain Levee's who had served os 
on a former joumej to liondon. We had no adventure 
whatever on this joumej which could be worth narrating, 
and I shall therefore saj that we arrived in good healtb 
and spirits, and took up our abode at once at our former 
lodging-house, instead of going to the inn. We were 
welcomed bj the hostess, who had her house almost empty. 
The following day I made inquiries, and, in coiisequence, 
went to the Navj Office, and, requesting to see one of the 
head clerks, informed him of the occasion of mj comiog 
up to London. He was very civil, and replied that the 
government were in want of vessels, and he had no doubt 
but they would have the Arrow, as she was well known 
as a strong privateer. I then inquired whether they 
thought it likely that Captain Levee might be taken into 
the service, stating what an excellent crew the Arrow had, 
and that they would not remain in her, unless they were 
commanded by him, in whom they had great confidence. 

The clerk replied that it might be done, certainly, — 
"but," added he, "sir, you cannot expect people to do 
0ucb kind offices witliout ttxey aro Te;^«2c^^^' 
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I perfectly understood him, and replied that, of course, 
I did not expect it; but I was so ignorant as to what 
ought to be done> that I begged that he would give me 
his advice^ for which I should be most gratefuL 

^ Well, wefl, jou understand me, Mr. Mnsgrave, and 
that is sufficient I will be plain with you. It will cost 
•one famdred guineas to obtain what you want for Q^tam 
Levee, and of that money I shall not receive a doit" 

^ I shall be moA hi^py to give that sum i|nd half as 
anvch more to obtain my wish, sir, and shall feel much 
obHged to yon in the bargain ; and while I am negotiating, 
i may as well state that I have a brodier who sails with 
Captain Levee, who is most anxious to be with him, and 
«ail as his lieutenant.'^ 

*^ That will cost anodier fifty guineas, Mr. Mu^rave.* 

^I am moBt wiDkig," replied L 

^.WeU, we must first get the vessel hired into the ser- 
-vice. Ton have your tonnage and equipment all cm paper ?" 

^ Eveiything that is requisdte ; and, moreover, eveiy 
cniise she has made, the actions she has fought, and the 
pduces she has taken under the comn>and of Captain Le- 
vee, and with the crew now on board." 

^ Furnish all these documents, Mr. Musgrave, and leave 
It to me. I am to understand that you perfectly agree to 
Hie terms I have pressed ? " 

" Perfectly, sir; and, if you please, I will sign a mem- 
orandum to that ef^." 

^ No, no," replied he ; ** we never put such things down 
on paper. It is an affair of honor and good faith. You 
say your money is all ready." 

" At a minute's warning." 

** That is sufficient, Mr. Musgrave. I will now wish 
you good-morning. Send me the documents." 
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" I Lave them in mj pocket, sir," 

" Better still ; then the affair may be ammged tlna 
afternoon, and you may call to-morrow at about two ifi 
the afternoon ; and you may as well bring the money 
"With you J as yoo can but take it away again if everytbiog 
is not to your satisfaction." 

I returned to the lodgings quite delighted with the pros^ 
pect of such a fortunate issue to mj mission^ and was h 
good tune for dinner. I did not tell Captain LeTee or 
Philip of what had passed j but merely that I consiilered 
that there was a good chance of success^ and that I wts 
to call on the following day. That night we went to the 
theatre J and saw a play performed^ written by Shakspeare^ 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth j and called " The Meny 
Wives of Windsorp" We were much pleased with tie 
character of Fahtaff^ a fat knightj full of humori Tk 
next day, at the time appointed, I called upon the h^ 
clerk, who told me that everything was arranged accord- 
ing to my wishes ; that the hiring of the vessel was ac- 
cording to her tonnage j and he considered that the pM 
offered by the government was fair and liberal. So didl, 
and immediately accepted it* Ho then drew from his de^k 
the articles of agreement between the government and the 
owner of the vessel, and, at the same time, Ihe warraats 
for Captain Levee and Philipj to act as commander and 
lieutenant. 

" Now, Mr. Mu.?gravej all you have to do is to sign 
the first paper, and ful01 the other portion of oUr agree- 
ment." 

I immediately pulled out the bag of money which I 
had brought with mo, and after counting it over, the cleA 
gave me his pen to sign the document, and handed to m* 
the warrants for Philip ^Ta;\ C3.^taiu Levee* 
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^^You have behaved liberally in this affair, Mr. Mus- 
grave," said the gentleman, as he locked up the bag of 
money in his desk : ^ if at any time I can be of ^ use to 
you, you may command me." 

** I thank you,, sir," replied I. " I may by-and-by have 
to ask you to exert your influence in behalf of my brother 
that he may obtain the command of one of the king's ships, 
and if you can help me, I shall be most gratefuL" 

** Depend upon it I will," replied he, " and I beg you 
will use no ceremony on making the application." 

He then shook hands with me, and I went home. 
Dinner was over when I came back, but the hostess had 
put away some victuals for me, and while I was eating 
them I gave them an account of my success, handing their 
warrants to Captain Levee and Philip. They could hardly 
credit me, even when the documents were in their hands ; 
but, pledging them to secrecy, I told them by what means 
I had been so successful Whereupon they thanked me, 
and we then went out to procure the uniforms suitable to 
their respective ranks, and this occupied us till the even- 
ii^, when we agreed to go to the cockpit and see the fights 
between the various animals, with which Philip particu- 
larly was much delighted. As we had nothing to detain 
us in London, and it was necessary that the Arrow should 
immediately run round to the Nore, we determined, as 
the uniforms were to be ready on ike following day, that 
the day after that we would return to Liverpool 
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We set off, and arrived at Liverpool, without accident, 
late on the sixth night, when we repaired to our usual 
lodgings. The next daj I called to tell Mr. Trevannion 
that I had returned, and was informed hj Humphrey that 
he was quite strong again, and verj anxious, to see mci 
although he had no idea that I should return so soon. 
Humphrey went up to announce my arrival, and Mr. 
Trevannion admitted me immediately, although he was 
not yet out of bed. 

" I fear that you have not been successful,'' said he, as 
he took my hand. 

" On the contrary, sir, I have succeeded in everything ; " 
and I then gave him an account of what had happened. 

" Well," replied he, " I am glad of it, and recollect I 
must be at the expiense, as, without you had incurred it, 
the schooner would not, in all probability, have been hired. 
And now I want to consult with you about something else. 
Here is a letter from Captain Irving of the Amy, brought 
home by the Chester Lass." 

These were two vessels employed on the Grold Coast, 
which belonged to Mr. Trevannion. 

" Read it," said Mr. Trevannion, " and give me yoor 
opinion." 
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I did so. Captain' Irying stated that he had pushed the 
two vessels up a small river on the coast, which he had 
not known c£ before, and had fallen in with a black ruler, 
who had never jet treated with the English; but only 
with the Spaniards, for slaves. That his English com- 
modities were quite new to the natives, and that, in conse- 
quence, he had made a most fortunate traffic with them, 
and had loaded a vessel with ivory, wax, and gold dust to 
' the amount of one thousand pounds, and that he had sent 
the Chester Lass, remaining himself to continue the bar- 
ter before it was known to the other ships on the coast, 
which it would soon be. He continued, that he had not 
sufficient of the articles which were most valued hj the 
natives, and requested that Mr. Trevannion would imme- 
diately despatch another vessel with various goods enu- 
merated, and that then he should be able to fill his own 
vessel as well as the one that he had despatched home ; 
. ^ that the river was in such a latitude, and the mouth diffi- 
cult to discover ; that he sent a little sketch of the coast, 
^ which would facilitate the discovery; but that no time 
was to be lost, as the sickly season was coming on, and it 
- was very unhealthy at that time. 

As I folded up the letter, Mr. Trevannion said ; 
^ "Now, here is an invoice oi the whole cargo sent 
. home by the Chester Lass. I reckon it worth about 
seven thousand pounds. 

I looked over the invoice, and agreed with Mr. Trevan- 
^ nion that it was well worth that, if not more. 

" This is most important, you will acknowledge, Mus- 

. grave," said Mr. Trevannion ; " but before I go any 

further, I trust that, now the only difficulty is got over, 

^you will not refuse to be my partner ; the only diflference 

* I intend to make, is, that I now offer you one-fourth 
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mgtead of ooe-eigfath. SHeiioe gi^es oonsenty" oootiDiied 
Mr. Trevanninn, as I did not immedjaielj reply. ' 

^ I was so astonished aft jonr monificenft offer, sir, that 
I could not well speak." 

^ Then iti's agreed ; so sa j no more about ift," said Mr. 
Treranniao, taking me hy the hand, and pressing it 
wsnnlj — "and now to business. Mj idea i^ to send 
oat the Sporrow-Hawk, bdng so fiist a sailer. Of coarse, 
as a priTateer, she has done her work ; and as the goTem- 
ment wish the complement of the Arrow to be increased, 
I think we cannot do better than to fill her np with some 
of the Sparrow-Hawk's men, leaving about twentj^ve on 
board of her, and sending her out as soon as possible to 
the coast, with the articles which Captain Irving requests." 

" I agree with 70U, sir, that it will be the best plan." 

** But whom to send is the difficulty," said Mr. Trevan- 
nion. " Captain Paul, of the Chester Lass, is very ill, 
and not likely to be out of bed for some time ; and even 
if he were well, I have no opinion of him in an affair (^ 
this moment If, as Captain Irving says, he can fill the 
Amy^ her cargo will be worth three times that of the 
Chester Lass ; but, of course, the destination of the 
Sparrow-Hawk must be a secret, and I do not know 
whom to intrust her to. We require some one in whom 
we can put confidence." 

" I agree with you, sir," replied I ; " and, if you have 
no objection, I think that the best plan will be for me to 
go myself. I shall be back again in ten weeks, at the 
furthest." 

" Well, as you will now have a strong interest in it, I 
really think so too. In fact, I don*t know whom else we 
can trust." 

"I agree with you, sir, and I will go myself, and I 
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think the sooner the better ; but I do not know whether 
we can obtain all the goods requisite immediately." 

** We can have them in five or six days," replied Mr. 
Trevannion, " I sent Humphrey out to make inquiry." 

'^ At all events, I must look to them myself; and there 
are many other things to manage ; so I had better wish 
you a good-morning now, Mr. Trevannion, and in the 
erening I will call agam, and let you know what I have 
done.'' 

^ Do so," sidd he ; and I then took my leave. 
I certainly was very much astonished as well as much 
pleased at Mr. Trevannion's liberality relative to the part- 
nership, and I could now look forward to competency in 
a few years at the furthest. Certainly, if Mr. Trevan- 
nion had been hasty in his conduct towards me, he had made 
most noble reparation. I first returned to the lodgings 
and told Captain Levee and Philip what had passed ; they 
immediately proposed that we should all go together on 
board the Sparrow-Hawk, that I might make my arrange- 
ments, and that they might persuade some of the men to 
join the Arrow. I first picked out the men I wished to 
sail with me ; and then they talked over the rest, who that 
evening went on shore for their wdges, and the next 
morning joined the Arrow, as Captain Levee was anxious 
to get round to the Nore. The day after the men joined, the 
Arrow sailed, which I was not sorry for, as it left me more 
at leisure to expedite my own affairs. Philip promised to 
be my correspondent, and I bade them both farewell with 
regret. I called in the evening, as I had promised, upon 
Mr. Trevannion, and he then gave me the deed of part- 
nership, signed and dated the day when he first made the 
offer and we had quarrelled. But I did not see Miss Tre- 
vannion ; much to my regret, her father said that she was 
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ailing. - The business I had to transact, and fitting out the 
Sparrow-Hawky so completelj occupied me^-th^ it was 
now three days that I had been at Liverpool without hav- 
ing seen her, and I was much annoyed at it, as I had 
called every day. My feelings towards her were now 
stronger than before. She was never out of my thoughts, 
and I hardly know how it was that I transacted business 
as I did. This evening I was determined, if possible, that 
I would see her, and find out why she avoided me, as it 
appeared to me that she did. When I called, therefore, I 
did not ask to see her father, but told Humphrey to find 
out where Miss Trevannion was, and .say that I requested 
to speak with her. Humphrey returned, and said that 
she was in the sitting-room, to which I instantly repaired. 

'^ I am fearful that I have given you some unintentional 
cause of displeasure. Miss Trevannion,'' said I, as I en- 
tered, ''for you have appeared to avoid me since mj 
return." 

^ Indeed, Mr. Musgrave, I have not^" replied she ; ^ I 
was most anxious to see you, and have thought it very 
impolite, I may add unkind, on your part not to have 
come to me." 

'^ I have been ifi the house every day, and sometimes 
twice a day, with your father. Miss Trevannion, and have 
never met you. Once I inquired for you, and your father 
told me you were unwell, whereas Humphrey had but five 
minutes before told me that you -were well and in good 
spirits." 

" Humphrey told the truth, and so did my father. I 
was in good health and spirits, and in five minutes after- 
wards I was ill and unhappy." 

" I trust I was no party to it, Miss Trevannion." 

**You were a party to it, but not the great ofiender, 
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who was mj father* He had told me that upon your re- 
turn he had installed joa as his partner, and had done 70a 
the justice jou had deserved ; and then he told me that 
you were going out to the coast of Africa in the Sparrow- 
Hawk." 

" It is very true, Miss Trevannion ; but where is the 
offence?" 

"The offence is this: my father no sooner does you 
justice than he wants more ivory and gold dust, having 
more than enough already ; but I told him it was as bad 
as privateering, for in either case he sends people out to 
sacrifice their lives, that he may gain more money. I 
havB no patience with this foolish pursuit of wealth." 

^ After all your father's kindness to me, Miss Trevan- 
nion, I could do no less than accept the offer." 

" You would have been more wise and more just to 
yourself to have refused it, Mr. Musgrave. I read the 
letters to my father when they arrived, and you know 
what Captain Irving says about the unhealthiness of the 
climate. You have been my father's best friend, and he 
should not have treated you thus." 

" I never did value life. Miss Trevannion ; but really 
the kind interest you have expressed on this occasion 
makes me feel as if my poor life was of .some value. To 
one who has been such a football of fortune as I have been, 
and who has hardly known a kind feeling towards him 
ever expressed, it is a gratifi6ation that I really appreciate, 
and, coming from one whom I respect and esteem more 
than any other person in the world, it quite overpowers 
me. Indeed, Miss Trevannion, I am truly grateful." 

I was correct when I said that it overpowered me, for it 
did completely, and I was so oppressed by my feelings 
that I reeled to a chair, and covered up my face with my 
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hnnds* IVlmt would I liave given to have dared to 
wlmt I felt ! 

*' You are ill, Mr- Muagravej" eaid Hisa Treyoimionj 
cotnjDg to me. " Can 1 offer you anything ? " ^ 

I made no reply ; I could not speak* ^M 

** Mr* Musgrave," aaid Miss Trevaimion, taking wf 
hand J "you frighten me. What 13 the matter? Shall I 
call Humphrey ? " 

I felt her hand tfemble in mine, and, nn certain wh^i to 
think, I eame to the resolution to make the avowaL 

"MiBS Trevamiion/' eaid I, after a pause, and mn^ 
from my ehair, ** I feel that this internal conflict h im 
great for mej and if it last it must kill me. I give joufflj 
honor that I have for months tried eyerything in my pwwr 
to curb ray desires and to persuade myself of my follj'^sn^ 
rash ambition^ hut I cannot do so any longer. Jt wett 
better that I knew my fate at once, even if my fcestenei 
should be mj death. You will ridicule my folly, be snh 
prised at my presumption, and^ in all probability, spnrn Bie 1 
for the avowal; but make it I must. Miss TrevanDion^I 
have dared — to love you j I have bul one excuse to 
which is, that I have been more than a year in your 
panjj and it is impossible for any one not to love one 1 
pure, so beautiful, and so good, I would have post] 
this avowal till I was able to resume my |)0^tion in 
by the means which industry might have afforded 
but my departure upon ihis business, and the preseni 
which I have that I may not see you again, has foi 
&om me* In a few days I leave you — be gentle 
me for my involuntarj^ oficnee — pity me while you 
demn, and I will return no more." 

Miss Trevanaion did not reply ; she breathed quii 
stood motionless. 1 g;&^\ii&t&d courage : I looked ml 
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&ee * — there was no displeasure ; I approached her — she 
was half fainting, and put her hand upon mj shoulder to 
steady herself. I put my arm round her waist, and led 
her to the sofa, and knelt at her feet, watching every 
change in her beautiful countenance. I took her hand 
and pressed it to my lips ; by degrees I became more bold, 
and got by her side, and pressed her to my heart. She 
burst into tears, and wept with her head on my bosom. 
** Do not be angry with me,** said I, after a time. 
" Do I appear as if I was angry with you ? ** replied 
she, raising her. head. 

^ Oh, no ; but I cannot believe my happiness to be real. 
It must be a dream." 

" What is life but a dream ? '" replied she mournfully. 
" Oh, the coast of Africa ! How I dread it I " 

And so I confess did I from that moment. I had a pre- 
sentiment, as I had told her, that something would go 
wrong, and I could not get over the feeling. 

I shall no longer dwell upon what took place on that 
delightful evening. Madam ; suffice to say, that Miss Tre- 
vannion and I were mutually pledged, and, after an ex- 
change of thought and feeling, we parted, and when we 
did part I pressed those dear lips to mine. I went home 
reeling with excitement, and hastened to bed, that I might 
have unrestrained freedom of thought. I enacted the 
scene of the evening over and over again ; recalled each 
motion, each look, every word which had passed, and, de- 
i fying fever and presentiment of evil, imagined also our 
^ happy meeting to part no more. It was long before I 
» could compose myself to sleep, and when I did, I need not 
8ay who it was that occupied my dreams, I called as soon 
apt as I could venture so to do on the following day, and had 
)fi along interview with mj dear Amy. ^efex^ \ ^^s^yx^ 
U 
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to her father, I tried to soothe her anxietj opon my ^ 
proaching voyage, and to persuade her that there was littie 
or no danger to be apprehended in so short a stay. Wil- 
lingly would I have given it up ; but Mr. Treyannion \aA 
so set his mind upon it, and I had, by my consent, rendowd 
it so impossible for him to find a substitute in time, ditt I 
could not do so, and I persuaded Miss Treyannion that I 
yrsa right in acting to my promise. One question that 
came forward was, whether we should make known our 
engagement to her father at once ; and this was decided in 
the negative. . Much as he liked me, he was not yet pre- 
pared to receive me so suddenly as a son-in-law, and Amj 
was of opinion that the communication had better be post- 
poned. To this, of course, I gave a willing assent I was 
satisfied with the knowledge of her affection, which I felt 
would never change. As I was talking widi her fisUher, 
after my interview with Amy, he said : 

<^ Really, Elrington, or Musgrave, I hbrdly knowwbici 
to call you." 

" Musgrave is my real name, sir," replied I. 

" Musgrave — Musgrave — where did I know a Mus- 
grave ? " 

" We are from the north," replied I. 

" Well," said he, " I was going to say, that I really wish 
I could find some one else to take your place in this voy- 
age, for I do not much like your going." 

'' Do, my dear father," said Miss Trevannion, who was 
standing by him. 

'< Hey 1 Miss Amy, what have you to do with it, I 
should like to know, and how can it concern you whether 
Mr. Musgrave goes or not ? " 

" I said so, sir, because I know how you will feel his 
loss for so long a period. You kaow how you did feel his 
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loss before, and I do not wish to see you working so hard, 
as 70U will have to do without his assistance." 

" Well, that's kindly thought, Amy, at all events ; but 
«ti]l I fear that Mr. Musgrave must go, and I must work 
by myself till he comes back ; so it's no use saying any 
more about it." 

Amy sighed, and made no reply. On the third day after 
this interview everything was ready, and on the following 
morning I was to sail. Mr. Trevannion had so many 
directions to give, and kept me so wholly with him, that 
I could hardly find time to speak to his daughter. How- 
ever^ it was agreed that as I was to sail at daylight, 
that she would see me after her father had gone to bed. 
Our meeting took place — need I say that it was a tender 
one ? We renewed our vows over and over again, and it 
was not till past midnight that I tore myself away. Old 
Humphrey looked very knowingly at me when he let me 
out of the street-door. I slipped a guinea in his hand, and 
wished him good-by. I hastened on board of the Sparrow- 
Hawk, and, desiring to be called before daylight, went 
down into the cabin. There I remained sitting at the 
table and thinking of Amy so long that when the mate 
came down to wake me he found that I was still sitting 
there, having never been to bed during the whole of the 
night. 

I started fix)m my reverie and hastened on deck to get 
the schooner under weigh. It was soon done, although we 
were, comparatively speaking, short-handed. There was a 
fine breeze, and lightened as she now was, the little vessel 
flew through the water. Liverpool was soon out of sight, 
and we were dashing down the Irish Channel. 

" She sails well now," said I to the second mate, a very 

clever man, and much better educated tViaiv rao^Xi ^^^sccc^^^xs., 

for lie could navigate, as well as being a ^xal-xalei ^^i^xfiksssi.. 
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^ Yes, sir," replied Olivarez, " she walks fast She b 
not too deep now," replied he. ^ What a slaver she would 
make ! " 

This man was not ah CngUshman, but a Brazilian 
Fortaguese hj birth, although he had long been oat of his 
ooontry. Having set her course, I went down below, thai 
I might indulge in mj castle-building more at mj ease. 
The wind increased to a gale, but as it was fix>m the north- 
ward, and bore us to our destination, it was welcomed. 
We soon crossed the Baj of Biscay, and were in more 
genial latitudes; and after a rapid run of about four 
weeks, I found myself nearlj in the latitude given to us 
of the river where the Amy was at anchor. I then hauled 
in for the shore, which was very low, and requited being 
approached with caution. We saw some towering palm 
trees at sunset, and then we hove to ; the next day we 
again stood in, and having ascertained our exact latitude 
at noon, we found ourselves about four miles to the north- 
ward of the river's mouth. We shaped a course, and in 
two hours I made out the marks given for our guidance 
in the rough sketch of Captain Irving, and thus satisfied 
that I was right, ran directly for the mouth .of the river. 
Captain Irving was correct in saying it was difficult, for it 
was not until we were within a mile that we could find 
any opening ; but at last we did, and at the same time 
perceived the masts of two vessels at some distance up the 
river. We stood in, and found that there was no bar at 
the river mouth, which was a very unusual circumstance 
. on this coast. The soundings were gradual, and in an 
hour afterwards we anchored between the Amy and a fine 
schooner under British colors. Captain Irving recognized 
the Sparrow-Hawk, and immediately came on board. 
AAer the usual salutationB, lie uAii m^ iVvai his vessel was 
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half-laden, but that he waited for the articles he had sent 
for to enable him to complete his cargo. I told him that I 
had them on board, and he should have them as soon as 
he sent his boats. He stated that no vessels, except those 
engaged in the slaye-trade, had ever come into this river, 
and that they onlj brought the cloth and other articles 
usnal in the trade ; but that his assorted cargo had aston- 
ished the people, and thej were wild to possess things 
which they had never before seen. They had offered 
slaves in quantities, but finding that he would not take them 
in exchange, they had now brought down ivory and gold 
dost. He told me how glad he was that I had come, as 
the river was very sickly, and was becoming more and 
more so every day ; that out of twelve men he had already 
four down with fever. 

I inquired of him what that vessel was on the other 
side of us. He replied it was a Liverpool slave trader, 
and that the captain appeared to be a very good sort of 
man ; that b6 never indulged in liquor, nor was given to 
pro&ne language. 

A few minutes afterwards the captain of the slaver 
came on board to pay his respects, and I asked him down 
in the cabin, and gave him beer and cheese, the two great- 
est luxuries in those climes. He appeared, as Captain 
Irving stated, a very quiet, weU-behaved, serious person, 
which I was rather surprised at. When we repaired on 
deck, I observed, as the vessel was dose to us, that there 
were two very large dogs on board, who at the sight of 
the captain bayed furiously. He told me that they were 
Cuba bloodhounds, and that he never went on shore with- 
out them, as they were the most faithful and courageous 
animals, and he considered that he was safer with them 
than with half a dozen armed men. ShoxlVy «fefcT^«c^% 
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Captain Irving and he both took leave. As there were 
still some hours of daylight, Captain Irving sent his boats 
for the goods, and afler that, as the evening fell, I west 
down below, as Captain Irving requested I would do^ and 
by no means remain on deck after sundown, as it was ex- 
tremely unhealthy. 

On the following day Captain Irving went on shore 
with his goods and trafficked most £EiVQrably. Indeed, as 
we afterwards found out, he had procured in exchange 
more ivory than his vessel would hold, besides much gold 
dust The day after, I went on shore with Captain Lrvii^ 
to call upon the king, as he called himselfl He was seated 
in front of a hut made of palmetto leaves, with a lace 
coat on, but no other garment whatever, so that he made 
a curious appearance. After a little conversatioB, I went 
away, and hearing that the slaver was taking her eaigo ea 
board, about a hundred yards further up, I walked in dM 
direction. The slaves were brought down, about tw«B^ 
at a time, all of them &stened by the neck to a long iMBh 
boo pole, which confined them all together. One striagof 
them had been sent down and put into the boa^ and 
another was standing ready for embarkation ; wh^i, as I 
cast my eyes over them and commiserated their misery, I 
observed a female whom I thought I had seen before. I 
looked again, and behold I it was Whyna, the priiaoeas 
who had been so kind io me in my captivity. I went up 
to her and touched her on the shoulder. She tonied 
round, as well as the lashing to the pole would permit her, 
and on seeing me gave a faint scream. Without cere- 
mony I took out my knife and released her, and led her 
away. She fell down at my feet and kissed them. The 
black man who had charge of the delivery of the slaves 
was very angry, and ran \ii[i \.o m^,\5t«aS:\^\i:\\\^ Vixa lonff I 
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stick. Bat the captain of the schooner, who was on shorQ, 
and who had witnessed what I had done, saluted hun with 
a kick in the stomach, which made him quiet enough. In 
few words I told the captain of the slaver that I was once 
in captiyity, and thia woman had be&iended me, request- * 
ing him to n&uSe his price and I would willingly pay it. 

" It's not worth mentioning, sir," replied he ; " women 
are as cheap as dirt Take her and welcome." 

** Not so," replied I. " I most pay for her ransom." 

^ WeD^ then, sir," said he, '^ I am m great want of a 
telescope ; you have one on board — will you let me have 
it?" 

" Most certMnly," replied I, " and many thanks into the 
bargain.'' 

I lifited up the poor creature, who was sadly emaobted 
and weak, and led her to the boat of the Amy and put her 
in. Captain Irving came down, and we returned on board. 
It was with great difficulty that, after I had given the poor 
creature some refreshment, which she was really in need 
of, I could recollect sufficient of her language to make 
myself understood by her ; but by degrees words came to 
my memory, and as she spoke I recovered more. As well 
as I could make her out, the warriors had risen agsdnst 
the king on account of his barbarity, and had cut him to 
pieces ; and that all his wives and servants had been sold 
as slaves. I promised her that she should not be a slave, 
but should come to my country and be taken care of. 

She kissed my hands, and as she smiled her thanks, she 
reminded me of the Whyna of former times. I did not, 
however, think it advisable that she should come on board 
of the schooner, and I requested Captain Irving to take 
charge of her, and let her want for nothing, telling him 
that I intended that she should go liomQ Vn \n& ^^<9>€l 1^^ 
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willlnglj consented, and I hailed the schooner for a boat 
and went on deck. Wbjna followed, but I told her I was 
obliged to go on board of the schooner, and that she had 
better go and lie down. As she probably thought that the 
-Amy was my vessel, and that I was going away cm a visit, 
she complied with my request, and went down with Cap* 
tain Irving, who led her into a state-room which was not 
occupied. 

As soon as I arrived on board the schooner, I sent the 
telescope which the captain of the slayer had begged for. 
The next day Captain Irving came on board to tell me 
that he had two more men down with the fever, and that 
he wished I could give them some assistance in getting hia 
cargo on board, which I did, and before night the Amy 
was loaded up to the hatchways, and there still remained 
a considerable number of elephants' teeth on shore in the 
hut where he received them. I therefore determined, as 
his crew were evidently sickening fast, that he should sail 
immediately, and that I would take the remainder of the 
ivory on board of the schooner and follow him, giving him 
a rendezvous to wait at until I joined him, that we might 
proceed home in company. That night three of my men 
were ill. 

I was on board of the Amy, and had been talking with 
Whyna, who wanted to know why I did not sleep on 
board of the vessel. I told her that I could not, but that 
we were to go to England directly, and that I was living 
on board of the schooner. Captain Irving weighed at 
daybreak, and in an hour was out of the river, and as I 
was anxious to be clear of such an unhealthy spot, I 
manned my boats and went on shore for the ivory that 
was left. I found that it would take the whole of the day 
to embark it, as we had to gp two mile^ farther np the 
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river than the depth of water would permit the vessel to 
do; for the ivory was in a hut close to the king's how>e. 
I had sent off four hdat-loads, and it being then noon, I 
went off with the fifth myself, that I might get my dinner, 
leaving the second mate to attend on shore, and taking 
with me the first mate, who messed in the cabin. As we 
were in the middle of the stream, the boat struck against 
a stump of a tree, as we supposed, and knocked so large 
a hole in the bow that she began to fill. I immediately 
ordered the men to pull for the nearest point, which was 
on the opposite side of the river, that we might ground 
the boat to prevent her sinking. 

The first mate, who was a very active man, finding that 
the elephants' teeth prevented his reaching the bow of 
the boat, and stuffing into it some oakum which he had 
found in the stem-sheets, sounded with the boat-hook,* and 
finding that there was not more than three feet of water 
where we were pulling, jumped over the bows to push 
the oakum into the hole ; but the poor fallow had not 
been a few seconds in the water, when he gave a shriek, 
and we perceived that a large shark had snapped him in 
two. This was a sad mishap, and the men, terrified, 
pulled as hard as they could, while two of them baled out 
the boat, to gain the shore, for we knew what fate awaited 
us if we sunk in the river. With great exertion we suc- 
ceeded, running her up among the canes, which grew on 
that side of the river so thick that it was difficult to force 
your way through them. 

We landed up to our knees in mud, and, throwing out 
the ivory, we found that a whole plank was rent out, and 
that it was impossible to repair our boat ; and we were 
hidden by the canes from those who could \ssx^^ ^aa\aXfc^ 
OS, had thejr known that we required their 5kssvs\«sv<ie, wA 
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we had no possible means of comimimcatioii* ' At last I 
thought that if I could force mj way through the caoes to 
the point down the river, I could hail and make signals 
for assistance ; and desiring the men to remain by the 
boat, I set off upon mj expedition. At: first I got on 
pretty well, as there were little paths through the canes, 
made, as I imagined, by the natives ; and, although I was 
'often up to my knees in thick black mud, I ooniinned to 
get on pretty fast ; but at last the canes grew so thidL that 
I could hardly force my way through them, and it was a 
work of excessive labor. Still I persevered, expecting 
each second that I should arrive at the banks of the river, 
and be rewarded for my fatigue ; but the more I laboved 
the worse it appeared to be, and at last I beeune wom 
out with fatigue, and quite bewildei^ I fheia tried to 
find my way back, and was equally unsuccessful, and t 
sat down with anything but pleasant thoughts in my mind. 
I calculated that I had been two hours in making fius 
attempt, and was now quite puzzled how to proceed. I 
bitterly lamented my rashness, now that it was too late. 

Having reposed a little, I resumed my toil, and was 
again, after an hour^s exertion, compelled, from fatigue^ 
to sit down in the deep black mud. Another respite from 
toil, and another hour or more of exertion, and I gave 
myself up for lost. Tlie day was evidently ^t closing la 
— the light overhead was not near so bright as it had 
been ; and I knew that a night passed in the miasma of 
the cane was death. At last it became darker and datkeiv 
There could not be an hour of daylight remaining. I 
determined upon one more struggle, and, reeking as I was 
with perspiration and faint with fatigue I rose again, and- 
was foji^cing my way through the thickest of the canes, 

wn I heard a deep growY, «q^ -^t^^^v^^ ^\ax^^ ^^anthfir 
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not twenty yards from me. It was on the move as well 
as I was, attempting to force his way through the canes 
so as to come to me. I retreated £tx>m him as £ast as I 
oouldy but he gained slowly on me, and my strength was 
£ast exhausting. I thought I heard -sounds at a distance, 
and they became more and more distinct, but what they 
were my fear and my struggles probably prevented me 
from making out. My eyes were fixed upon the fierce 
animal which was in pursuit pf me, and I now thanked 
God that the canes were so thick and impassable ; still the 
animal evidently gained ground, until it was not more than 
five yards from me, dashing and springing at the canes, 
and tearing them aside with his teeth. 

The sounds were now nearer, and I made them out to 
be the howling of other animals. A moment's pause and 
I thought it was the baying of dogs ; and I then thought 
that I must have arrived dose to where the schooner was, 
and that I heard the baying of the bloodhounds. At last 
I could do no more, and I dropped, exhausted and almost 
senseless in the mud. I recollect hearing the crushing of 
the canes, and then a savage roar, and then yells, and 
growls, and struggles^ and fierce contentions — but I had 
fidnted. 

I must now inform the reader that about an hour after 
I had left the boat the captain of the slaver was pulling 
np the river, and was hailed by our men in our long-boat. 
Perceiving them on shore on that side of the river, and 
that they were in distress, he pulled towards them, and 
ihey told him what had happened, and that an hour pre- 
vious I had left the boat to force my way through the 
canebrakes, and they had heard nothing of me since. 

" Madness ! " cried he. " He is a lost maiu ^\a:^ >C^ 
I oome hack irom the schooner.'' 
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He went back to the schooner, and takmg two of his 
crew, who were negroes, and his two bloodhounds, into 
the boat, he returned immediately, and as soon as he 
landed he put the bloodhounds on my track, and sent the 
negroes on with them. They had followed me in ail my 
windings, for it appeared that I had travelled in every 
direction, and had come up with me just as I had sunk 
with exhaustion, and the panther was so close upon me. 
The bloodhounds had attacked the panther, and this was 
the noise which sounded in my ears, as I lay stupefied and 
at the mercy of the wild beast. The panther was not 
easily, although eventually overcome, and the black men 
coming up had found me and borne me in a state of in- 
sensibility on board the Sparrow-Hawk. The fever had 
come on me, and it was not till three weeks ailerwards 
that I recovered my senses, when I learned what I have 
now told the reader, and much more, with which I am 
about to make him acquainted. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in the 
cabin of the Sparrow-Hawk. For some hours I was con- 
fused and wandering, but I rallied from time to time, till 
I could at last recognize the beams and carlines over mj 
head. I was too weak to move, and I continued to lie on 
my back till I again fell asleep ; how long I do not know, 
but it must have been for many hours, and then when I 
awoke I found myself much stronger. 
-^-' I could now turn on my bed, and doing so I perceived 
a young man of the name of Ingram by my side in a doze, 
with his eyes shut. I called him in a faint voice, and be 
started up. 

" I have been very ill," said I, " have I not ? '* 

" Yes, sir, indeed you have." 

^^ I have been trying to recoW^cV. sKl «i\^\i\. \V^ Wt I can- 
not as yet" 
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•*Itf8 not worth remembering, sir," replied be. " Do 
you wish anything to drink ? " 
« No,'' replied I. 

** Then you had better go to sleep again." 
*' I cannot do that. I feel as if I should like to get up. 
^^here is Mr. Thompson ? I must see him." 

** Mr. Thompson, sir," replied he; ** don't you recol- 
lect?" 

**What?" 

** Why, sir, he was bitten in two by a shark." 
** Shark ! " this was the key-note required, and my 
**^mory returned. " Yes, yes, I recollect now all, alL I 
*^ecollect the panther and the canebrakes. How was I 
preserved ? " 

^The bloodbounds killed the panther, and you were 
wrought on board insensible, and haye been in a raging 
ftver ever since." 

" It must be so," replied I, collecting my senses after a 
few moments of thought. ^^It must be so. How long 
have I been ill ? " 
« This is the twenty-first day." 

"The twenty-first day!" cried I. "Is it possible? 
Are none of the men ill ? " 
" No, sir, they are all well." 

" But I hear the water against the bends. Are we not 
still at anchor ? " 

" No, sir, the second mate got the schooner under weigh, 
as he found you were so ill." 

"And I have been ill twenty-one days I Why, we 
must.be near home ? " 

" We expect to make the land in a few days, sir," re- 
plied Ingram. 

« Thank Heaven for all its mercies," Baid I, " I never 
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expected to see old England again. But what a bad 
BmeU there is. What can it be ? " 

" I suppose it is the bilge-water, sir," replied Ingram. 
^ People who are ill and weak are always annojed bj it; 
but I think, sir^ if jou would take a little grael, and ^en 
go to sleep again, it would be better." 

^ Well, I fear I am not very strong, and talking so 
much has done me no good. I think I could take a litde 
grueL" 

^< Then, sir, HI go and get some made, and be back very 
soon." 

^ Do, Ingram, and tell Mr. Olivarez, the second mate, 
that I would speak to him." 

'' Yes, I will," replied the man, and he lefl the state- 
room. 

I waited some time listening for the arrival of the sec- 
ond mate, and then I thought that I heard odd noises in 
the hold before the bulk-head of the state-room in which 
I was lying, but I was still very weak, and my head 
swam. Afler a time Ingram came down with the gmel, , 
into which he put some sugar and a spoonful of rum, to 
flavor it, as he said. He offered it to me, and I drank it 
all, for I had an appetite ; but whether it was that I was 
very weak, or the rum he put in was more than he said, 
it is certain that I had hardly given him back the basin 
than I felt so drowsy that I turned away from him, and 
was soon again in forgetfulness. 

This Ingram was a young man who had been appren- 
ticed to an apothecary, and had taken to the sea. He was 
well educated, and a very merry fellow, and I had chos^ 
him as one who could attend upon me in the cabin, and at 
the same time be otherwise useful if required, as he was 
A very good seamani waii '^erj ^ix:^^. "SRV^dl'V «:ir^ 
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^gain I felt convinced that I must have slept through the 

'•igHt, as it was broad daylight, as before, but Ingram was 

J^ot by my bedside. There was no bell in the state-room, 

^od I was obliged to await his coming. I felt much 

•tronger than the day before, and now proposed getting 

^t of bed as soon as Ingram should come down into 

^ cabin. I now remembered that the second mate had 

tM)t come down to me, and heard noises and murmurings 

^ the hold as I had the day previous, which surprised me, 

9nd I became more anxious for the return of Ingram. 

^ last he came, and I told him that I had been awake 

more than an hour. 

''How do you feel yourself, sir?" said he. 

''Quite strong. I should like to get up and dress. 

Perhaps I may be able to get on deck for a quarter of 

an hour." 

"I think," replied he, " that you had better wait, and 
hear what I have to tell you, sir. I would not tell you 
yesterday, because I thought it would be too much for 
you ; but as I see you are really better to-day, I must say 
that I have strange things to tell you." 

" Indeed ! " cried I, with surprise. " Strange things. 

By the by, why did not Olivarez come to me yesterday ? " 

" I will explain all to you, sir, if you will lie down and 

listen to what I have to say, and take the news quietly." 

*' Very well, Ingram, I will do so. Now pray go on. 

" You were brought on board in a state of fever and 

insensibility by the captain of the slaver. He said, as ho 

lifted you over the side, that you were a dead man. "Wo 

all thought the same, and you were taken down into the 

cabin with that persuasion on the part of the whole crew. 

Tour delirium and fever increased, and every hour it 

was expected that yon would gWc up l\ie> ^Qi^\^ "Nqnt^ 
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or, two dajs afterwards the slaver sailed with his cargo, 
and we were lefl alone in the riyer. Olivarez, who of 
coarse commanded, talked to the men. He said that yoa 
were as good as dead already, and that he thought that 
this was a fair opportunity for their mating monej. He 
proposed that the ivory still on shore should be changed 
for slaves, which he said the negroes would gladly do^ and 
that we should run with our cargo to the Brazils. He 
said that it would be useless our renudning in the river, as 
we should all lose our lives in the same way that you had 
done, and that he thought, as commanding the schooner, 
he knew what would best please the owner, who had long 
employed vessels in the slave-trade, and would not be 
sorry to find that we had run a cargo, and would reward 
them all liberally. That this would be an excuse to leave 
the river inmiediately, whereas otherwise they would 
have to wait till you recovered or died, and by that time 
they might half of them be dead themselves. Do jou 
understand me, sir ? " 

" Yes, perfectly. Go on, Ingram." 

" Well, sir, the men did not perceive what he was 
about, and replied that so long as they left the river they 
did not care how soon, and that it was better that we 
should take a cargo of slaves at all events, for Olivarez 
was in command now, and they should do as he ordered 
them. I made no reply, indeed Olivarez never put the 
question to me. Well, sir, the ivory was soon exchanged 
for slaves, who are now on board, and it is the slaves 
whom you have smelt and complained of. We received 
on board one hundred and forty, and provisions sufficient 
with what we had, and, having taken in all the water we 
could, below and oh deck, we made sail out of the river, 
and have since steered for t\i^ "BxwaVsr 
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^ But Olivarex has taken a most nnwarrantable rcspon* 
^ility," said I ; ^ and one that he shall answer for." 

^ Stop, sir/' replied Ingram ; ^ jon have only heard the 
flnt part of the story. When we had been three days at 
seSy Olivarez, who had been talking to the men, one bj 
one and aport^ called them together, and said it was an 
opportunity not to be lost : that they had possession of the 
vessel, and the owner would never have a clew to where 
ahfi had gone, and that now was the time to take posses- 
sion of her for themselves, and employ her in the slave- 
trade on their own account That sailing so fast, nothing 
could overhaul her or board her, and, therefore, they were 
free from danger. He then proposed that he should com- 
mand and navigate, and receive one-half of the profit^:, 
and that the other half should be divided among the crew, 
— the expense of the provisions, etc, being paid out of it 
previous to their sharing and making a calculation. He 
showed them that every voyage would be worth about one 
hundred pounds a man after all expenses were paid. The 
crew consented at once to the terms — all but me ; and 
when he asked me, my answer was, that I would consent 
to nothing while you were yet alive. I said that, because 
I was afraid that they would murder me, or throw me 
overboard." 

'^ Go on, Ingram ; go on and let me hear it all at once.** 

" ' Then you will soon be freed from your difficulty,' said 
Olivarez. 

" * I do not know that, sir,' I replied, ' for I think Mr. 
Musgrave may get over it' 

" * Indeed,' he returned, * well, then, so much the worse 
for him.' 

« As he, Olivarez, said this, the whole of the crow, to do 
them justice, cried out that there should be no murder, 
15 
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for if there was they not only would have nothing to do 
with the affair, bat would make it known at the first port 
to which they came ; that joa had always been a kind, 
good officer, and were too brave a man to die in that 
way. 

" * Well, my men,' s^d Olivarez, * I neyer had an idea 
of the kind, and I promise you, if he lives through it, theie 
shim be no murder. I will put him on shore at the first 
port we arrive at, but in such a way as to secure our safety 
— that we must look to/ 

^' The men said that that was all right, and then they all 
agreed to join Mm." 

" * And you, Ingram,' said Olivarez, * what do you say ? " 

<< < What I said before,' I replied ; ' thid; as long as Mr. 
Musgrave lives I will come to no agreement whatever.' 

" * Well,' said Olivarez, * it is but postponing your de- 
cision ; I know that you will join us. So now, my lads, 
as we're all agreed, we may as well go to dinner.' " 

" The scoundrel shall pay for this," cried L - 

^ Hush, sir, hush, I pray ; say nothing, but wait pa- 
tiently and see what turns up. We are not yet at Bio, 
and when we are, we may be able to do something, but 
everything depends upon keeping quiet ; for if the men be- 
come alarmed, they may be persuaded to kill you to save 
themselves." 

" That is very true, Ingram," replied I. " Leave me 
now for half an hour : I wish to be alone." ♦ 

You may imagine, my dear Madam, my agitation at 
bearing this intelligence. I, who had thought that I was 
within a few days' sail of Liverpool, to be there received 
by my cherished Amy, to find myself in the hands of pi- 
rates, and close to the Brazils with a cargo of slaves; 
which they, or rather Olivaiez, Viad taken in the vessel to 
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Bio that he might not be disooyered ; for he might have 
found a better mart for his live cargo. And then what 
would be the anxiety of Amy and her father when I was 
not heard of? It would be supposed that the schooner 
was upset in a squall, and all hands had perished. Ex- 
cited and angry as I was^ I felt the truth of what Ingram 
said, and that it was necessary to be quiet Perhaps I 
might by that means not only preserve my life, but again 
find myself in my own country. When Ingram returned, 
I asked him if Olivarez knew that I was better, and had 
recovered my reason. He replied that he did, but that he 
had told him I was so weak that I could hardly recover. 

" That is well," said I ; " keep him in that belief as long 
as you can." 

He now offered me more gruel, which I took, and I be- 
lieve that he put an opiate in it, for shortly afler I had 
taken it I again felt drowsy, and was soon fast asleep. I 
awoke sooner than before, for it was night, and I heard 
the voice of Olivarez on deck ; from what I gathered, land 
was in sight, and I heard him order the schooner to be 
hove to. In the morning Ingram came down in the cabin, 
bringing me some breakfast, which I ate heartily, for I 
was recovering fast, and had become quite ravenous. 

^^ Land is in sight," said I. 

" Yes, sir, it is ; but we are many miles to the north- 
ward of Rio, I understand, for Olivarez knows the coast 
well. We shall not be in- to-day, if we are to-morrow." 

" I feel quite strong now," replied I, " and I want to 
get up." 

" Do so, sir," he said ; " but if you heacr any one coming 
down the ladder get into bed again." 

With Ingram's assistance I dressed myself, and went 
into the cabin. I reeled as I walked, biit as soon as I felt 
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the cool breeze from the stem-ports, I was reviyed, and in 
an hour I could walk quite strong. 

^ Have jon heard any more ? " mquired I of Ingram. 

^Oliyarez asked me this mormng how yon were. I 
xeplied that jou were recovering fastJ* 

*** Very well,' said he, ' jou will share his &te, whateyer 
it may be, since you have been so careful of him, and have 
put us in such a dilemma ; but HI oontrive to dispose of 
you both.' 

^ I made no reply, sir, as I knew that would only irri- 
tate him." 

"You did right, Ingram; a few days will decide oar 
fiite. I do not think that he dares to murder us." ' 

" Nor do I think he wishes it, if he can be dear of us 
with safety to himself," replied Ingram. 

Two days more passed away, and then Ingram told me 
that we were a few miles from the town, and ^ould soon 
be at anchor. 

" Gro softly," replied I, " and tell me what is going on." 

He went up the ladder, but soon came down again, say- 
ing, " We are locked in, sir." 

I was very much annoyed at this, but it could not be 
helped — our only remedy was patience ; but I must con- 
fess that I was in a state of great anxiety. We heard the 
anchor let go, and boats came on board, after which all 
was silent for the night. The next morning we heard 
them, open the hatches, and the slaves were ordered up on 
deck. The day was passed in landing them. I was rav- 
enously hungry, and asked Ingram whether they intended 
to starve us. He went up the ladder to call for victuals, 
when he found on the upper step of the ladder a large 
vessel full of water and some cooked provisions, which had 
f probably been put there datva^ tV^a \i\%U.. There was 
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enough to last two or three days. The next day passed, 
and no one came near us, and I had some thoughts of 
dropping out of the stem -ports and attempting to swim on 
shore ; hut Ingram, who had put his head out of them as 
fiur as he could, told me that we must be some distance 
from the shore, and there were several sharks playing 
round the stem, as is always the case with vessels laden 
with slaves. 

The next morning, however, put an end to our suspense ; 
for the companion was unlocked, and Olivarez, accompa- 
nied by four Portuguese, came down into the cabin. He 
8poke to them in Portuguese, and they advanced, and, 
seizing Ingram and me by the collar, led us up the ladder. 
I would have expostulated, but of course could not make 
myself understood. Olivarez, however, said, 

^ Resistance is useless, Mr. Musgrave ; all you have to 
do is to go quietly with these men. As soon as the schooner 
has sailed, yoiTwill be released." 

" Well," replied I, " it may be so, Olivarez ; but mark 
my words, you will repent this, and I shall see you on a 
gibbet." 

** I trust the wood is not yet out of the ground," replied 
he ; " but I cannot waste any more words with you." 

He then spoke to the Portuguese, who appeared to be 

• govemment officers of some kind, and they led us to the 

gangway ; we went into the boat, and they pulled us to 

the shore. " Where can they be taking us, Ingram ? " 

said I. 

" Heaven knows, sir, but we shall find out." 

I attempted to speak to the officers, but they cried 
" Silentio," which word I fully understood to mean " si- 
lence," and, Ending that I could not mducfe lYiem. \o \i^«t 
me, I said no more. We landed at a ietty, wid ^^^^ ^^^ 
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led through the streets to a large square. On one side of 
it was a heavy building, to which they directed their steps. 
The door was opened for us, and we were led in. A paper 
was produced by our conductors, and was apparently cop- 
ied into a book, after which they went away, leaving us 
with the people who had received us, an^ who, by their 
appearance, I knew to be jailers. 

" Of what crime am I accused ? " inquired L 

No reply was given, but two of the subordinates Uxk 
us away, unlocked a massive door, and thrust us into a 
large court-yard, full of men of every color. 

" Well," said I, as the door closed upon us, " we are in 
jail, at all events ; but the question now is, shall we be 
released, as Olivarez stated ? " 

" It IS hard to say," replied Ingram. " The question is, 
what jail is this ? Could we find any one who could speak 
English, me might discover." 

Several of those around us had come towards us to ex- 
amine us, and then left us, whbn, as we were conversing, 
a negro came up, and, heariog what we said, addressed ns 
in English. 

^Massa want one to speak English — I speak English 
— some long while on board English vessel." 

" Well, then, my good fellow," said I, " can you tell us 
what this jail is, and what prisoners are confined here 
for?" 

" Yes, massa, everybody know that, suppose he live at 
Eio. This jail for people that go dig diamonds." 

" How do you mean ? " 

^^ Mean ! massa — people sent here to work in diamond- 
mines all life long till they die. Keep 'em here till hab 
plenty to send up all at one time. Then guard take them 
up the country, and they go d\^ «a^ ^«fi\v for diamond. 
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Suppose 70a find very big diamond, jou go free. Sup- 
pose not, den 70a die there." 

" Merciful Heavens 1 " cried I to Ingram, " then we 
are condemned as slaves to the mines." 

" Yes/' replied Ingram with a sigh. " Well, it's better 
than working in the quicksilver-mines. At all events, we 
ehall have fresh air." 

" Fresh air without liberty," cried I, clasping my 
hands. 

^ Come, sir, courage ; we do not yet know our fate. 
Perhaps we may, as Olivarez said, be allowed to go free 
after the schooner sails." 

I shook my head, for I was convinced otherwise. 



CHAPTER Xyi. 

THE DIAMOND-XnfXB, AHD WHAT OOOUBBBD THEBB —I LOBI ICT fUBi 
UfOBAM, AND ANOTHER AOQUAIHTAITOB, BUT THXT BOTH UiTIII 
TALUABLE LEOACIB8. 

After remaining in the court about two hours, it beiif 
then near to nightfall, the jailers came out into the yu^ 
and we were all driven into a large apartment, the walb 
of which were of such solid materials, and the floor rf 
large flag-stones, as to prevent any possibility of escape 
I was never in such a scene of filth and wretchedness. 
There was not a spot where one could be driven withoal 
being defiled in some way or another ; and so manj hu- 
man beings — one-half of whom were negroes — being 
crowded into so small ^a space, with only one baiiei 
window, so high up as only to serve as a ventilatoi) 
created an atmosphere worse than any slave^vessel's hM 
I leaned with my back against the wall, and, I must ajj 
never was so miserable in my life. I thought of AjbJ 
and my sanguine hopes and anticipations of happioes^ 
now all wrecked. I thought of Captain Levee and mj 
brother Philip careering over the seas, free as the wiiA 
I thought of poor Whyna, and the distress she must fel 
at finding I did not rejoin her. I planned a hondrrf 
schemes to make known my situation, but every schema 
as soon as I weighed it, I found was hopeless. Still wei 
from previous disease, 1 Ml aa \^ 1 should be suffocalrf 



It 
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if I remained long in tbis^pestiferous abode, and I wept 
like a child. Daylight came at last, and soon afterwards 
the door was opened; we were admitted into the yard, 
and all hastened to the large tub of water, which was soon 
emptied. The fighting and scrambling to obtain first 
possession was really revolting. An hour afterwards 
SQme coarse provisions were served out, and then we 
Learned, to our great delight, that we were immediately 
to set out for the mines. It would be thought that this 
could be no great cause for exultation : we were about to 
go to pass the rest of our lives in bondage ; but all misery 
is comparative, and sooner than have remained another 
night in that dreadful hole, I would have welcomed any 
change. About an hour afterwards a guard of dirty-look- 
ing soldiers came in; we were all handcuffed to a long 
chain, at about two feet apart, one on each side, so that 
we walked in pairs, and as soon as the first chain was full 
— and I was handcuffed to it — we were ordered out into 
the square to wait for the others. My superior dress and 
i^ppearance as an Englishman excited much curiosity; 
people pointed to me and made remarks, but I had no 
opportunity of communicating with any of the authorities, 
nor would it have been of any use if I had had. We 
remained there more than an hour, as the other chains of 
prisoners came out one by one ; we were five chains in 
all, about forty on a chain. We were then ordered to 
move on, walking between a guard of about twenty or 
thirty soldiers, who marched, on each side of us, with their 
muskets and bayonets fixed about three yards from each 
other. In another hour we were clear of the town, and 
threading our way through a lane bounded on each side 
by prickly pears and other shrubs. There was no ^asA 
of merriment among the party ; they taW^e^ wA \»xx^^^ 
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with one another and the soldiers who guarded them, and 
appeared to care little fi>r their fate. As for me, I was 
broken-hearted with the disgrace and the viUanoas manna 
in which I had been thus sacrificed. Mj heart was full 
of bitterness, and I could gladly have lain down and died, 
had I not been still buojed up with some fisdnt hope that 
I should have an opportunity of making my position known, 
and obtain my release. I will pass over the jonmey, as 
one day was but the fi>remnner of the other. We halted 
at noon, and were supplied with fruit and maize, but we 
were never unchained, day or night In a short time I 
was like all the rest — covered with vermin, and disgust- 
ing to myself. It was, I think, between four and five 
weeks before we arrived at our destination, which was ia 
the district of Tejuco, and the locality of the diamond- 
mines was called the Sierra de Espinhaca This sierra, 
or mountain, was a ridge of inaccessible precipices on 
each side of a narrow valley, traversed by a small riva 
called the Tequetinhonha, and in this valley, and in the 
bed of the river, were the diamonds found, for which we 
were condemned to toil for the remainder of our days. 
As we entered the ravine, I perceived how impossible it 
would be to escape, even if a person could find his way 
back, after having succeeded in his escape. For many 
miles the road was a narrow path cut on the side of the 
mountain, a yawning precipice below and inaccessible rocks 
above ; and this narrow way was at every two miles blocked 
up by a guard-house built upon it, and through the port- 
cullis of which it would be necessary to force a way. 
And here we were, thousands of miles away from civilized 
life, in the heart of a country uninhabited except by oc- 
casional bands of Indians. At last we filed through the 
I/iFt of the guard-houses, and iwwA out^^n^^ m ^ mder 
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part of the ravine, which was crowded with buildings of 
various descriptions. We were led up to the director's 
house, and our names, persons, and descriptions were 
taken down by a derk. When my turn came, and I 
was asked in Portuguese who I was, I shook my head, 
and replied " Ingles." An interpreter was called, and I 
then stated my name, and begged the director would hear 
what I had to say. He shook his head, and, after they 
had taken my description, desired me to go away. 

** Why did you not explain for me ? " said I to the inter- 
preter. 

" Because he won't hear what you have to say ; if he 
would, every man on the chain would attempt to prove 
that he was sent here by mistake. You may by-and-by 
find an opportunity to speak to him, that is, after you have 
learned Portuguese, and have been here a year or two ; 
but it will do no good." 

During the whole of the journey I had been separated 
£pom Ingram, and now, for the first time since we left 
prison, I had an opportunity of shaking him by the hand. 
I need not. say how glad I was to meet again my compan- 
ion in misfortune, and our only fear was now that we 
should be again separated. But such was not the case. 
There were regular lodgings or barracks for the slaves, 
which were certainly not bad ; but as all escape was con- 
sidered impossible, any one who chose to raise a little hut 
for himself out of the bushes which grew on the rocks 
was permitted so to do. The hours of work were regular : 
we were allotted out in gangs, which took up a certain 
square of the river, or river's side ; we worked from day- 
light till near dusk, with only an hour allowed for repose 
in the heat of the day. There was a superltvtetvdftw.^. q.^^x 
«wA g^tog of twenty-y who watched them axv^ xwaAa S^^ts^ 
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work. These sapermtendents were controlled bj inspect- 
ors, who hod the charge of four or five gangs, and who 
brought unto the director the produce of the day's tdL 
The work was simple. The sand and aUuyial soil were 
thrown into troughs with small sieve bottoms, out of which 
escaped all the smaller matter, when it was washed with 
the water from the river. The stones and larger particles 
were then carefully examined, and any diamonds found 
were taken out and delivered to the superintendents, who 
then made them over to the inspectors, when they came 
round. The inspectors carried them to their houses (for 
they had houses from government), and in the evening 
delivered every diamond found to the director. Afier a 
short time, I found that the office of superintendent, and 
also of inspector, was open to any of the slaves who con- 
ducted themselves well ; and that the whole of those now 
employed in the offices were slaves fpr life, as well as our- 
selves. What puzzled me was, how so many people — 
for in all we amounted to seven hundred or more— were 
to be found in food. But I afterwards discovered that the 
government had farms and herds of cattle at a few miles' 
distance, cultivated by slaves and Indians expressly for 
the purpose. Our rations were scanty, but we were pe^ 
mitted to cultivate, as well as we could, any spot we could 
find on the arid side of the mountain as a garden ; and 
some of them, who had been there for many years, had in 
course of time produced a good soil, and reared plenty 
of vegetables. To my surprise I found at least twenty 
Englishmen among the whole mass of slaves ; and one or 
two of them were inspectors, and several of them super- 
intendents — saying much in favor of my countrymen. 
Their conversation and their advice tended much to 
''oothe ibe hardships of my cai^\\V\Vy \ \sv>\, \ ^^^xxxA ^xsi. 
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xn that any hopes of ever leaying the mines were ase- 
3, and that our hemes most all be laid bj the side of the 
ontain. Of coursei Ingram and I were inseparable, 
e worked in the same gang, and we very soon built a 
> for ourselves ; and Ingram, who was a light-hearted 
ing man, set to work to make a garden. He moved 
Lvj stones on the sides of the mountain, and scraped up 
the mould he could find ; sometimes he would get his 
idkerchief full, but not often ; but, as he said, every 
le helped. He killed lizards for manure, and with 
m and leaves he made a little dung-heap, which he 
;ered to assist putre&ction. Everything that would 
ist he carefully collected, and by degrees he had suffi- 
it for a patch of four or five yards square. This he 
ited ; and with the refuse made more manure ; and in 
course of a few months, by incessant activity, and 
sted by me, he had a very tolerable patch of ground 
ered with this manure and the alluvial soil washed out 
the diamond-seeking, mixed up together. We then 
lined seeds, and grew vegetables like the rest, and this 
ved a great increase to our comforts ; that is, our bodily 
Its; but my mind was far away. Amy Trevannion 
i never out of my thoughts, and I fell into a deep mel- 
lioly. I worked hard at my vocation, and was fortu- 
e enough to find some good diamonds, long before I had 
m a year at the mines. Having acquired the Portu- 
Bse language, I was soon after raised to the office of 
)erintendent. I now no longer worked, but overlooked 
iers, with a cane in my hand to administer punishment 
those who neglected their business. I cannot say that 
iked the change ; I was not so miserable when I was 
ployed, but I did my duty with diligence. Ingram 
i in my gang, and another Englishman, an old man, — 
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I should think not less than seventy jears old. He told 
me that he belonged to a merchant vessel, and in a dnmken 
brawl a Portuguese had been killed ; he and two others 
had been condemned to the mines, hot the others were 
dead long ago. About. a month after mj devation, this 
old man, who was very feeble, and whom I treated with 
great kindness on account of hia age — exacting no more 
than I thought he could well perfonji — fell sidk. I re- 
ported him as being really ill, and Ingram, who was by no 
means a bad doctor, told me that he would die. A few 
hours before his death he sent for me to his hut, and, after 
thanking me for my kindness to him, he said that he knew 
he was dying, and that he wished to leave me all his prop- 
erty (which the slaves are permitted to do) ; that is, he 
left me his garden, which was the best on the siemi^liii 
hut^ which also was a very good one, and tihen, pnttiag 
his hand under the leaves which formed his bed, he pulled 
out a tattered, thumbed book, which he told me was a 
Bible. 

^^ At first I read," said he, ^^ to pass away time in this 
melancholy place, but of late I have read it I hope to ft 
better purpose." 

I thanked the poor man for his present, mad wished him 
good-by. A few hours afterwards he was dead, and In- 
gram and I buried him by the side of the mountaia. 
Shortly afterwards our inspector died, and, to my astonish- 
ment, I was put into his place. I could not imagine whj 
I was thus so fortunate ii^ being promoted, but I afterward! 
found out that, although I had never but casually seea 
her, I was indebted for my good fortune to a fancy whid 
the director's eldest daughter (for he hadrhis family with 
him) had taken for me. 

^hia was singular, for 1 YvivSi xve^et ^"^^^T^Xic^Vy^r^aiidt 
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what is more strange, I never did speak to her, nor did 
she ever attempt to speak to me, so that it was wholly 
disinterested on her part. I had now still less to do, and 
was in constant communicaiion with the director, and one 
daj stated to him how it was that I had been brought 
there. He told me that he believed me, but could not 
help me, and after that the subject was never again men- 
tioned between us. Having little to do, I now took up the 
Bible given me by the old Englishman, as -I had time to 
read it, which I had not before, when 1 was employed the 
whele day ; but npw I had a convenient cottage, as I may 
ddl it, of my own, and plenty of leisure and retirement. 

I studied the Bible carefully, and found much comfort 
in it. Not that I was content with my lot, — that I never 
eoidd be while I was separated from Amy, — but still I 
fimnd nmch conaolation, and I became to a certain degree 
resigned. I thought of my-former life with disgust, and 
tins second reading of the Bible (for the reader may rec- 
ollect that the first took place when I was first confined in 
the Tower) was certainly of great advantage to me. I had 
more time to dwell upon it — more time for reflection and 
self-^camination — and every day I reaped more advan- 
tlige, Bmd became more worthy of the name of Christian. 
I BOW prayed fervently, and I think my prayers were 
heard, as you, my dear Madam, will also think as I con- 
tinue my narrative. About three months after I had been 
appointed an inspector, Ingram Was taken ilL At first he 
complained of disordered bowels, but in a few days in- 
itattimation came on, which ended in mortification. He 
was in great agony until the mortification took place, when 
he obtained comparative relief. 

** My dear Mr. Musgrave," he said, as I woa «i Vi\^ V^^^- 
oBe^ **MB a /bw hours I shall have escai^ ?tom\3Cka \s!^»fc'^> 
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and be no more in bondage. I shall follow the poor oM 
Englishman who leflt you his executor. I am about to do 
the same. I shall now make mj will verballj, as we have 
no writing materials here, and leave 70a all I possess.** 

^ Why are you not more serious, Ingram," I said, ^ at 
such a moment as this ? " 

'^ I am most serious,'* he replied. ^^ I know that in a 
few hours I shall be no more, and I trust in the mercy ci 
Him who died for kings and for slaves ; but, Musgrave, I 
have a secret to tell you. Do you recollect the story in 
the fairy tales of the little white cat whose head was 
obliged to be cut off, and who then turned into the most 
beautiful princess in the world? Well, my secret is 
something like hers.** 

I thought, by his continuing in this strain, that his head 
was wandering. I was about to speak to him, when he 
continued : 

'' Do you know what has occasioned my death ? I will 
tell you the secret. I was washing for diamonds, when I 
found one of a size which astonished me. I knew it was 
of great value, and I did not choose that the king of Port- 
ugal should receive such a benefit from my hands. I put 
it into my mouth to secrete it, hardly knowing what I 
should do aflerwards, but I was thinking how I should act, 
when one of the superintendents passing (that crabbed old 
Portuguese belonging to the next gang), and seeing me 
idle and in deep thought, he struck me with his cane such 
a smart rap on the shoulders, that he not only made me 
jump out of my reverie, but the diamond went down my 
throat. Pm sure if I had tried to swallow it I could not 
have done so, but the shock forced it down. Well, this 
has occasioned my death, for it has remained in my stom- 
Bcb, and occasioned tlie «U>^^q^ ^\as^ ^q»& ^nded in 
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mmation and mortification. I feel it here even now ; 
me your finger, — don't you feel it ? Well, now yoa 
5rstand why I talked of the little white cat. Don't 
)ff my head, but when I am dead, just put your knife 
1 there and take out the diamond and bury it ; for I 
rou — and they say dying men see clearer than others 
lat I am certain you will be released from these 
IS, and then the diamond will be a fortune to you, and 
will find that being my executor was of some value 
>u. Now, pray — no scruple — I entreat it a^ a last 
• ; promise me that you will do as I wish — pray 
lise me/ or I shall die unhappy." 
30uld not help promising him to execute his wishes, 
speared so earnest, and asked it as a last favor, but I 
^ery repugnant at the idea. In another hour poor In- 
i breathed his last, and I was most melancholy at the 
of so worthy a friend, who had by serving me been 
tcted to the same slavery as myself. I left the hut and 
. to my own house, thinking over the strange commu- 
ion that had been made to me. And why, tliought I, 
Id I obtain this diamond ? I have no chance of leav- 
this ; yet, who knows, Ingram prophesied in his dying 
lents that I should — well, at all events, I will keep 
promise to the poor fellow. I reported his death to 
lirector, and, about an hour afterwards, went to the 
where he lay. His countenance was placid, and I 
ed at him for a long while, and queried w^hether he 
not happier than I was or ever could be. But, to 
ply with his request — I could not bear the idea. I 
not want the diamond ; and I, who in my early career 
thought nothing of cutting and maiming the living 
, now shuddered at the idea of making an VacvEHssx^Va- 
:/ bodj\ But there was no time to b© lost. •, vVi^ ^^>^^- 
16 
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als always took place at sunset, and it was near the hour. 
I bent a piece of bamboo cane doable, like a pair of sugar- 
tongs, and then putting my finger to the part of his stom- 
ach which he had pointed out, I felt that there was a hard 
substance, and I made an incision with mj knife — pwh- 
ing with the blade. I touched the diamond, and then, 
using' the piece of cane as a pair of pincers, I contrived) 
afler one or two attempts, to extract it I threw the dia- 
mond without examination into a pan of water whidi 
stood bj the bed, and, covering up the bodj, I made a hole 
in the floor of the hut and buried the knife, which I felt 
I never could use again. 

I looked out of the hut and perceived two of the slaves, 
who performed that office, coming towards me to take 
awaj the bodj. I desired them to cany it leaving the 
clothes on, followed them, and saw it deposited in the 
earth ; after which I read prayers over the grave, and 
could not refrain from shedding many tears to the mem- 
ory of my faithful associate. I then returned to the hut, 
and taking the pan of water in i^j hand went to mj 
abode. I could not bear to touch the diamond, but I 
dared not leave it where it was ; so I poured all the water 
out of the pan, and then rolled the diamond out on the 
floor, which was of hardened clay. I saw at once that it 
was one of great value, weighing, I should think, thirteen <v 
fourteen grammes, and of a very pure water. It was in the 
form of an obtuse octohsedron, and on one side was quite 
smooth and transparent. Having made this examinaticHi^ 
I picked up some of the clay with a piec^ of iron, and^ 
rolling the diamond into the hole, I jammed the clay down 
over it. " There," said I, " you may remain till dooms*' 
day,, or till some one finds you : you will be of no use t^ 
me; ''and I thought of l\i^ cock in the fable. My tat-fc 
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tered Bible caught my eje, and I said to it, " You are of 
more value than all the diamonds in the world ; " and I 
onlj uttered jp^hat I felt. 

For a long time I mourned for Ingram, and thought 
nothing of the diamond. Three months more passed 
awaj, and I had been eighteen months in the mines, when 
some visitors made their appearance — no less than one of 
the principals of the Jesuit order, who had been sent by 
the king of Portugal out to the Brazils, on a tour of in- 
spection, as it was called, but in fact to examine into the 
state of affairs, and the way in which the government 
revenue was collected. There had lately been so much 
peculation on the part of the various officers that it was 
considered necessary to make minute inquiry. A Portu- 
gaese nobleman had been sent out the year before, but had 
died shortly after his arrival, and there was every reason 
to suppose that he had been poisoned, that the inquiry 
might be got rid of. Now this Jesuit priest had been sent 
out, probably because a Portuguese, who thought little of 
poisoning and stabbing a layman, would not dare to at- 
tempt the life of so sacred a character. Having full and 
r. extraordinary powers, he had made a short inquiry into 
the different departments of government, and had now 
^ oome to the mines to ascertain how far the delivery of the 
^ diamonds at the treasury agreed with the collection at the 
^ff Bunes ; for these mines had usually produced from a mil- 
q^ Son to a million and a half of revenue. The director was 
^: in a great foss when he heard of this arrival at the fur- 
^^ ^ ther barrier ; although immediately announced to him, he 
^ ^^ had scarcely an hour to prepare before the superior of the 
'd.0^ Jesuits arrived with his suite, consisting of about twenty 
flfc P^ple, and fifty or sixty sumpter mules and riding-horses. 
Mr- ^e were all called out to receive him ; t\iat Va, «XV \)ftfe m- 
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rpectors, I went to attend the parade^ and awaited i 
mucli indifierence; but my feelings were soon cb 
when in this superior of the Jesuits I bcheldjhc CatboSel 
priest who had visited me in the Tower and obtaineii af 
release. The superior howed to the director and lo lU j 
around him, and as he then looked at us all, he rect^goiid j 
me immediatelj. 

" You herCj my son ? " said he, 

** Yet*, holy father," rephed I, " and I thank Heafea I 
jTOur arrival will enable me to prove my innocence." 

" Pray how is this ? " said he. 

In a few words I narrated my story, 

"And you were thrown into prison without being J 
mitted to defend yourself? " 

" Even soj good fatherj and sent to the mines to i 
for yfe.-* 

'' Did you not make known your case to the directei^J 
the mines ? " 

" I didj sir, but he stated that he pided me, hat < 
not help me.*' 

*' Is this the case, Mr, Director ? " said the 
severely. 

" It is, sir," replied the director. '* I have mora i 
once reported cases of what appeared to me great 1 
ship, if what those condemned have Baid was tme, j 
have been told that I was too oiScious, and that I 
could be no reversal of sentence, I can prove toj 
6ir, by my journals and letter-books, how many 
did formerly attempt to bring before the governoi 
hut I at last received such replies, which I caa &hoff| 
a3 will prove that there has been no fault of mine." 

" Allow me to add, holy father/* said I, " that 
nass and consideration of Ika director have 1 
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great to all thos^ under liis charge, and I think it very 
fortunate that such a person has been appointed to this 
sitaation, as he has done everything that has been in his 
power to alleviate the miseries of bondage." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Elrington. Mr. 
Director, this gentleman is a dear friend of mine ; let him 
instantly be released. My orders are not to be disputed 
by the viceroy himself." 

The superior then embraced me cordially, and told me 
that I was free, and should return with him to Rio. Im- 
agine, my dear Madam, my joy and gratitude. I fell on 
my knees before him, and kissed his hands. He gave me 
his blessing, and raised me up. 

" Where is your companion in misfortune ? " said he. 

" Alas, sir, he is dead ! *' replied I. 

The superior shook his head and turned away, saying, 
" I will search into this affair to the bottom, depend upon 
it, when I get back to Rio." 

He then desired the director to bring out his books, and 
his own secretary to follow him, leaving his servants in 
the court-yard with me and the other inspectors. I re- 
ceived the congratulations of all parties present, and as 
soon as possible I escaped from them, and returned to my 
own room, where I knelt and fervently thanked God for 
my unexpected deliverance ; and, having paid my duty to 
the Most High, I sat down, and fell into a most delightful 
reverie of anticipations. In the evening, after the supe- 
rior had dismissed him, the director sent for me, and said : 

" Allow me to return you many thanks for your kind- 
ness in speaking so favorable of me as you have done. 
Tou have, indeed, been of service to me, and I am most 
grateful." 

"I only did 70a justice, director," repWedl. 
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" Ye5, but how few have justice done them in a 
world ! " replied he. " The superior desired me to 1 
you that you are to li^e widi the gentlemen of his« 
Of eourae, you kooWj it is not etiquette for him to afl 
anybody to his table. At all events jou must allow I 
one pleasure, which is to supply you with clothes prGfl 
to your appearance, which I eau easily da without iBdl 
venienee to myself," 1 

The director then led me into his roonij and openJ 
wardrobe full of rich suits, selected two of the handsoJ 
with linen and every other article requisjiiej a hmiM 
sword and hat — aU of which he begged roe (o sm 
Calling one of his servants j he ordered Mm to put fl 
into a valise, and take them to my apartment. I 

" la there anything else that I can do ? — speak fi» 

'* 1^0} director/' replied I, ^* I will accept these \m 
from you, as I caanot procure them hercj but wLcm 
Bio I hfive means to obtain eveiythitig that I raw 
I return you many thanlis/* I 

" I will send my servant to arrange yburhairj" ^m 
" and I pray you to consider him at your disposal ^ 
the few days which the superior may remain here " 1 

" Do you think it will take him so long ? " j 

" Yes," replied the director, " I will tell you, in pw 
dence, tbat he has brought with him the produce of ll 
mines accounted for to the government at home^ oniM 
his &^st inspection has found such defalcation frami 
which has been transmitted by me to Rio that I <^ll 
there will be serious business. They never imagin*! 
Rio that he would have undertaken such a tedious joflll 
as he has done, and they arc in much alarm about it I * 
I will leave you now, that you may go home and a 
your toilet. AHow me to eQti^t^i\\\^ie> ^qm^ with all I 
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beart, at the fortunate termination to your unjust bond- 



Having again thanked him for his kindness, I went to 
my lodging, where I found his servant waiting for me ; 
and having had my hair arranged in a very tolerable 
maimer, and a little pdwder thrown in, I put on one of 
the suits, which fitted me pretty well, requiring but a 
slight alteration, from being rather full, which the servant 
soon managed. Thus did I once more appear as a gentle- 
man — contrary to all my expectations ; and I then went 
mid joined the suite of flie superior, who, when they per- 
ceived the difference which dress made in my appearance, 
congratulated me, and warmly welcomed me to join the 
meal which had just been prepared for them. On the 
following day the superior sent for me, and ordering me 
to sit down, requested that I would enter into fiill detail of 
what bad happened to me since we last parted. I did so, 
and my narrative occupied the whole aflemoon. 

" Your life has been full of vicissitude," replied he ; "I 
trust, however, that your adventures are now over, and 
that you will be restored to your friends. The service you 
performed for our cause will never be forgotten." 

I ventured to ask him how it was that he was now in 
the employ of the King of Portugal. He replied : 

''^I am an Irishman by birth, and educated at St. 
Omers. I was first sent to Spain by the order when I 
was young, and have since been employed all over the 
world in the advancement of our holy church. Country 
with our order is of no consequence. "We all serve the 
holy church, and go wherever our services are required. 
I would you were a Catholic ; I could advance you beyond 
all your hopes ; but you are engaged to be married, and 
that puts an end to the question," 
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A3 I thoagfat the bolj father must be tired with our 
loDg oooference, I rose and took m j leave. 

Three daj3 afterwards I was informed hj him that he 
intended to eet off on his retam to Rio, and now I thoa^t 
of the diamond, which I i^^solved to carry with me. I 
had no fear of being searched while under this exceUent 
snperior^s protection, and therefore I went to mj lod^ng, 
dag up the diamond, and, having washed it, for the first 
time gave it the examination which it deserved. It cot* 
tainlj was a stone of great value, but of what valae I 
could not exactly saj. From what I had learned from 
the director, who usuallj put his idea of the value upon 
anj diamond of size which was brought to him, I con- 
sidered that twenty thousand pounds was the least which 
could be put upon the stone. I took the precaution not 
to carry it loose in my pocket, but to sew it within the 
lining of my clothes. Glad I was, indeed, when the 
orders to start the next morning were given out I found 
that a horse was appointed for me, and, having made up 
my valise, not forgetting my tattered Bible^ I went to my 
bed, thanking God that this was to-be the last night that I 
was to pass in the accursed Sierra de Espinhaco. 

At daylight the superior took his leave, mounted bis 
mule, and we set forth, passing the guard-house in the 
narrow road, which I never expected to pass again. Be- 
fore noon we were clear of the sierra, and once more in 
the open country. The attendants, with a portion of the 
sumpter mules, went in advance, to prepare for the su- 
perior's arrival at the spot where wo were to halt. 

The weather was excessively sultry, and the glare of 
the Eun was very distressing. At noon we stopped to 
take our dinnef, and the usual siesta after it The attend- 
ants in advance had raised a sort of palanquin for the su- 
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perlof, and everything was ready. The superior alighted, 
and sat down under the palanqum, which protected him 
from the rays of the sun ; we all sat round at a respectful 
distance. The heat was so intense, that, to relieve him- 
self, the superior had, when he sat down, thrown off his 
long black robe, such as is worn by the priests of his 
order. Dinner was served up, and we had a merry party, 
notwithstanding the great heat After our meal, we all 
shaded ourselves as well as we could, and took our siesta 
for about two hours, when the superior rose up, and gave 
the signal for resuming our journey. The horses were 
Boon ready, and the superior's mule being brought up to 
the palanquin, he rose up, and one pf his attendants was 
lifting up his robe for the superior to resume it, when my 
eye detected the head of a snake just showing itself out of 
the side-pocket of the robe in which he carried his breviary 
and his handkerchief. I knew the snake well, for we 
often found them in the Sierra de Espinhaco, and some 
two or three of the slaves had lost their lives by their bite, 
which was so &tal that they died in less than five minutes 
afterwards. The superior had his handkerchief in his 
hand, and would have undoubtedly put it in his pocket 
before he mounted his mule, and if so would certainly 
have been bitten, and lost his life. As the superior was 
iastening his robe at the throat, I darted forward, seized 
it, threw it on the ground, and commenced stamping upon 
it with all my force, much to the surprise o'f the whole 
party. Some of them thought me mad, and others, who 
were horrified at such treatment of the holy garment, 
called out, ^'Heretico maldetto!" which, Madam, you 
must know, means, accursed heretic. Having felt the 
shake (which is very short, but very thick in the body, 
with a head like a toad) several times moV\i\^ x^tA^x tk? 
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feet, and tkeo moviDg ^<> more, I tlien stepped off tlie 
garment, and turning it over I lifted it up bj the skirt, so 
tbat tlie dead snake rolled out of the pocket 

** I ihank iLe God whom we all worsliipj and the Son 
of God, who died for us all, whether Catholic or heretic," 
cried I, " that I liave been the means of preserving tifl 
holy father;* 

I bad knelt down as I thus prayed, and the superior, 
perceiving the danger that be had been in, did the eame, 
and silently returned his thanks i at his example aU tbe 
rest went down on their knees* 

" Yes,'"" said the superior ; " would to God that instead 
of reviling each other all denominations of Chris tiaas 
would join in thus bruising the head of the serpent whic^ 
seeks our spiritual death," 

He then rose and said, 

" My soUj I thank thee for the kmd service thou hasi 
performed.'* 

I then explained to the Buperior the deadly nature of 
the animal, and mj fear that he would have put Lis haod- 
kercbief in the pocket of bis robe before I had lime to 
prevent biniy and begged him to excuse my scemitig ab- 
ruptness. 

" There needs no apology for saving a man's life,' 
plied be, smiling- ** Come, let us go forward/' 

I hardly need say that we were not quite so long in 
re taming to Bio as we were in going to the mines. We 
accomplished our journey, without using extreme basic, 
in about half of the time. On our arrival, we took up onr 
quarters at a mngnilicent palace, which bad been appro- 
priated to the superior during bis residence at KIo, and 
found my .^ elf sum]^luoui\y Icti^ti^. '^'iiE ^qjts^^ ^^'^■i^^^aastV^" 
which the superior Uadfret^Mexv^x^'^Tc^^'^^^^'^^'*!^^ 
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roj, I did not see him, but one day I was summoned to 
his presence. 

" My son," said he, " I have lost no time in investigat- 
ing your affair, and I find that all you have said is quite 
correct To the disgrace of the government here, and the 
manner in which justice is administered, it appears that 
this man, Olivarez, o% his arrival, went to the secretary 
of the judge of that court in which such offences are tried, 
and stated that he had two English mutineers on board, 
who had attempted to take the vessel, and wounded sev- 
eral of his men dangerously ; that he wished, of course, to 
deliver them up to justice, but that the immediate depart- 
ure of his vessel would be prevented by so doing, as his 
crew would be required as evidence ; that the delay would 
be very disadvantageous ; and he inquired whether it could 
not be managed that these men might be punished without 
the appearance of himself and his men, as he would pay a 
good sum rather than be detained. The secretary perfectly 
understood the trick, and, upon the receipt of five hundred 
cruzados, he accepted the deposition of Olivarez, sworn to 
by him, as sufficient evidence, and you were consigned to 
the mines upon this deposition by a warrant from the 
judge. We have had some trouble to obtain all the facts, 
but the question has been severely applied, and has elicited 
them. Now, first, as to the judge and his secretary : they 
have gone to the jail, and will take your place in the 
mines for life. Nex,t, as to Olivarez. It appears that, on 
his arrival, he sold his cargo of slaves very advantageously ; 
that having received the money he gave a small portion 
to each of his men, and that they went on shore, and, like 
all English seamen, were soon in a state of intoxication ; 
that Olivarez took such steps with the police as to have 
them all thrown into prison when in that state ; and on 
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the following morning he went to them, persuaded them 
that thej had committed themselves during their intoxica- 
tion, and that it required a large sum to free them. This 
he pretended to have paid for them, and, haying purchased 
a cargo for his voyage, he got them all on board, and again 
ran for the coast of Africa. Iif three months he returned 
with another cargo, which he sold. fHe had found out his 
mother, and now he expended the money he had made in 
purchasing a good property about seven miles from Bio, 
where he placed his mother and some slaves to take 
care of it and cultivate it. He contrived to defraud his 
crew as much as he could, and before he went to the coast 
again he married an amiable young person, the daughter 
of a neighbor. He made a third and a fourth voyage with 
equal success, but on the third voyage he contrived to get 
rid of a portion of his English crew, who were now be- 
coming troublesome, by taking some Portuguese sailors 
out with him, and leaving the English on the coast, as if 
by mistake. Previous to the fourth voyage, it appears 
that he satisfied the remainder of the English crew by 
producing accounts, and sharing out to them several hun- 
dred dollars previous to their departure for the coast "fie 
made a slight addition to his Portuguese sailors, not put- 
ting too many on board, to avoid suspicion, and when on 
the coast of Africa, a portion of the English crew died, 
whether by poison or not is not known, and the others he 
put on shore, seizing all their property, and the dollars 
with which he had satisfied them. On his return from bis 
fourth voyage, having now nothing to fear from the part- 
ners in his atrocious deed, having realized a large sum, he 
determined to remain on shore altogether, and live on bis 
property with his mother and wife. He did so, and sen* 
out the schooner under a Portuguese captain and crew, to 
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be emplojed for him as owner in the slave traffic, and she 
has made two voyages smce, and is expected back again 
every day. Now, my son, retribution has fallen heavily 
upon this bad man. Had he been discovered and punished 
when he first did the deed, it would have been as nothing 
compared to what it has been now : he then had no prop- 
erty — no ties — in fisust, nothing or little to regret ; but now, 
with a wife«and child, with a valuable property, living in in- 
dependence, and increasing that wealth daily — now, when 
he is at the very summit of his ambition, restored to his 
own comitry, respected and considered as being a man of 
wealth, he has been seized, thrown into a dungeon, put to the 
question, and now lies in a state of misery, awaiting the 
sentence of death which has been pronounced against him. 
Neither has he the consolation of knowing that he leaves 
those whom he loves in a state of affluence, for all his 
property, having been gained by making use of your prop- 
erty, necessarily is your property, and not his, and it has 
been confiscated accordingly for your use and benefit. As 
soon as everything' is collected, it will be paid into your 
hands. Thus, my son, I have at last attained justice for 
you.'' ^ 

I was, as you may imagine, my dear Madam, profuse in 
my acknowledgments ; but he stopped me, saying, 

" I was sent here to see that juatice was done to every- 
body, if I possibly could — no easy task, when all arc 
amassing money, not caring how they obtain it ; but, surely, 
if any one has peculiar claims upon me, it is you." 

The superior then asked me many questions relative to 
my parentage, and I did not conceal anything from him. 
I told who I was, and why, at my early age, I had left my 
fiither's house. He asked me many questions, and, after 
about two hours' conversation, he dismissed me, saying, 
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"You may always depend upon my protection and 
gratitude." 

Before he dismissed me, he told me that he was aboat 
to send a despatch-boat to Lisbon, and as I might wish to 
inform my friends of my safety, if I would write letters, 
he would insure their being safely delivered to my friends 
in England. I gladly availed myself of this offer, and in- 
deed would have begged a passage for myself, if it had not 
been that I considered Olivarez's money to be the property 
of Mr. Trevannion, and was determined to remit it to him 
before I left Rio. This detained me about six weeks 
longer, during which interval Olivarez had suffered the 
penalty due to his crimes, having been strangled in the 
market-place. 

The money received was twenty-eight thousand cro- 
zados ; and not knowing how to dispose of it, I applied to 
the superior, who gave me orders for it in duplicates opon 
the treasury at Lisbon, one of which I had very soon an 
opportunity of sending home to Mr. Trevannion, with a 
duplicate of my first letter, and a second to him and Amy, 
stating my intention of returning as soon as possible. But 
this was by a Portuguese frigate, which made a very cir- 
cuitous route home, and I did not choose to go by that 
conveyance, as her detention at the different ports was so 
uncertain. At last I became very impatient for my de- 
parture, and anxiously awaited the sailing of some vessel 
to any port of Europe. 

I had reserved one thousand cruzados for my own ex- 
penses, which I considered as quite sufficient; but they 
were gradually wasting away, for I was everywhere re- 
ceived, and in the best company of Rio. At last one day 
the superior sent for me, and told me that he was about to 
send an advice-boat to Lisbon, and I might take a passage 
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^ I wished ; that it was a very small one, bnt a very fait 
^cr. I thanked him heartily, accepted the proposal, and 
Trent to my room to pack up my clothes. In the afternoon 
the captain of the xebec called upon me, and told me 
that he would start on the following morning if I would be 
ready, I replied that I should be, put some dollars into 
liis hands, requesting that he would procure for me any- 
thing that he considered would be necessary and agreeable, 
and if the sum I had given him was not enough, I would 
repay him the remainder as soon as we were out of har- 
bor. I took my leave of the superior, who parted with 
me with many protestations of regard on his side, and 
tears of gratitude on mine, and early the next morning I 
was on board of the xebec. In light winds she was ex- 
tremely fast, but she certfdnly was too small to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean ; nevertheless, as the captain said, she had 
crossed it several times, and he hoped that she oflen would 
again. 

The passage, however, that he usually made, was to run 
up to the northward of the Antilles, and then cross over, 
making the Bahama Isles, and from thence taking a fresh 
departure for Lisbon. Our crew consisted of only eight 
men, besides the captain ; but as the vessel was not more 
than thirty tons, they were sufficient. TVe made a good 
run, until we were in about twenty-four degrees of north 
latitude, when, as we stretched to the eastward to cross the 
Atlantic, we met with a most violent gale, which lasted 
several days, and I fully expected every hour that the ves- 
sel would go down, buried as she was by the heavy sea. 
At last we had no chance but to scud before the wind, 
which we did for two days before a raging and following 
sea, that appeared determined upon our destruction. On 
the second night, as I was on deck, watching the breaking 
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and tossing of the billows, and the swift career of the litde 
bark, which enabled her to avoid them, the water suddenlj 
appeared of one white foam, and, as we rose upon Ihe 
next sea, we were hurled along on its crest, reeling on the 
foam until it had passed us, and then we stmck beavflj 
upon a rock. Fortunately, it was a soft coral rock, or we 
had all perished. The next wave lifted ns up agam, and 
threw us further on, and, on its receding, the litde xe- 
bee laid high and dry, and careened over on her bilge. 

The waters rose and fell, and roared and £)amed about 
us, but they lifted ns no more, neither did thej wask as 
off the decks as we dung to the rigging ; for the stout 
short mast, upon which the lateen sail was hoisted, had not 
been carried away. We remained where we were titt 
morning, eveiy one holding on, and not communicatiDg 
with each other. As the night wore away, so did the gate 
decrease and the sea subside. The waters now gradoallj 
left us. At intervals when the waves receded, we conld 
walk on shore, but we remidned on the vessel till noon, by 
which time we found our vessel high and dry, having been 
carried over a coral reef, which appeared to extend one or 
two miles into the ofiing. 

The men, who had been much buffeted by the waves, 
and who were exhausted by clinging so long to the riggings 
now that they found themselves safe, and were warmed by 
the heat of the sun, rallied, and began to move about. 
We had a long consultation as to how we should act. 
There was no chance of getting the vessel off again, and 
we did not exactly know where we were. But the cap- 
tain and I agreed that it must be upon one of the small 
islands of the Bahama group that we had been cast away? 
and our conjecture was right. After some consultation, 
the captain arid I called the men together, and told them 
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that it was veiy probable that we might be some time be- 
fi>re we could find the means of getting off the island, and 
that, therefore, we must all do our best ; that we would 
land and erect a tent with the sails, and obtain provisions ; 
after that we would consider the vessel and her stores as . 
public property, but that every man's private property 
should be secured to him as if we were still on board of 
the xebec; that the captain should retain the command 
as before, and his orders should be obeyed by everybody, 
as long as they were reasonable and just 

The men, who were well-behaved, quiet fellows, — and 
not, like English seamen, given to liquor, — readily agreed, 
and it was arranged that the following morning we should 
commence our labors. This was a sad blow to me, who 
ivas anticipating a speedy meeting with Amy. I knew 
how doubtful was the chance of our being seen by any ves- 
sel, and that I must remain here for months, if not longer. 
Sat I had been schooled, and could now say with fervency, 
** Thy wiD, O Lord, and not mine, be done." 

We remained on board of the vessel that night, and the 
next morning the gale had ceased, and the waters, to our 
astonishment, had receded, so as to leave us at least sixty 
yards from the sea, which was now almost calm. We 
first took a survey of the island, to ascertain if there was 
anj water, and, as the island was not more than two miles 
in circumference, this did not take us long. Fortunately, 
in the centre we found a deep hole sunk in the sofl coral 
rock by some other people who had been wrecked here, 
and in the hole the water was, although a little brackish, 
somewhat palatable. It evidently was the sea-water fil- 
tered through the soft rock. 

The whole of the island was surrounded with coral 
reefs, with lanes of deep water running between them, 
17 
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ami the fisli were ^porting io thousnnds after the storm j 
bnt thero was not a tree or vestige of vegetation upon the 
whole ifiland. We eoon, however, discovered that it wai 
frequented by turtle, for we found Bome eggs fresh-bsried 
in the sand. Having made thia survey, we then went 
back to the vessel, and with spars and sails ringed a 
uiK>n the highest point of the island, which might be 
or fifteen feet above the level of the sea. The tent 
large enough to hold fifty men, if required ; so we brotight 
our bedding and chests, and all our cooking apparatus on 
shorCj made a fireplace outside the tent with the Uttle ca- 
bouse we had on board of the vessel, sent a mati to obtain 
water fmm the hole, and put on some meat ta boil for our 
dinners. 

In the evening we all went out to turn turtle^ and suc- 
ceeded in turning three, when we decided that we wouM 
not capture any more until we had made a tnrtle-pond to 
put them in ; for we had not more than two months' prov^ 
ions on board of the vesselj and did not know how Ion* we 
might be detained. The men behaved very well, an^ 
indeed seemed determined to make themselves as com- 
fortable as they could under existing CLrcumz^tances, Th« 
next day we put out some lines in deep water^ and caixgbt 
several large fi^li, and then we went to find a proper spot 
for a turtle-pond. We selected a hole in the reef^ whicli 
we thouglit would answer, as we had only one end of it to 
fill u[>, and we commenced breaking away the rotk with 
crowbars, and worked hani the whole of the day, some 
breaking and others cariying the masses broken olf. Bj 
degrees they rose to the surface of the water, and in tiro 
dnya more we calculated that the pond would be ready to 
receive tlie turtle. We had killed one turtle in the moni- 
mgy and we now lived \i\^on it altfl^ther^ aa we wished tL 
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save our salt provisions. The captain and I had many 
consultations as to what we should do, and what attempts 
"we should make to get off from this spot Build ^ boat 
yre conld not, as we had not a carpenter among us, or the 
means of making the iron-work necessary. We had some 
tools, such as are usually used on board of vessels, and 
several pounds of large nails, but none fit for boat-building. 
I proposed that we should examine the bottom of the xe- 
bec, and see what damage was done to it. We did so, 
and found that the garboard streak was broken and two of 
her timbers, but they were easy to repair ; in every other 
respect she was sound. I then proposed that we should cut 
down the xebec to a large boat, which we could easily 
do by ripping off her planks and decks, and sawing down 
her timbers teethe height we required. It would be a 
heavy boat, it was true, but we should be able to launch 
her with rollers, and the draught of water would be so 
small that we could get her over the reefs, which we could 
not possibly do the xebec. The captain approved of 
the idea, and we agreed that as soon as the. turtle-pond 
was finished we would make the attempt. In two days 
more we had finished the pond, and had turned thirty 
turtle, which we put into it. The men, now that they 
found that they had plenty to eat, began to show signs of 
laziness, and did not very readily commence the work 
upon the xebec. They ate and slept, ate and slept 
again, on the mattresses spread in the tent. At times they 
would fish, but it was with difficulty that the captain and 
I could persuade them to work, and if they did work 
half an hour they then threw down their axes and crow- 
bars, and went back to the tent. They had plenty of 
tobacco, and they smoked half the day, ate turtle, and 
then slept again. Nevertheless, as the captain and I 
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worked hard, the work progressed ; m about ten days af- 
ter we began the work we had ripped off her decks and 
her side-planks as low as we thought right, and we were 
now sawing through the timbers, when the quiet of oor 
party was disturbed by what may be considered -a very 
strange quarrel. One of the men asserted in conversation 
that St. Antony was bom in Padua ; one or two of the 
other seamen denied it, and this difference of opinion, 
which at first was a mere nothing, from suUenness I -pre- 
sume, and something being required to excite them, in the 
course of a day or two ended in a serious feud ; the Pa- 
duans terming the anti-Paduans heretics and Jews. The 
epithet of Jews was what irritated so much, and the pai> 
ties being exactly even, four on each side, on the thiid 
day, after an angry altercation, they all ru^ed 'out of the 
tent to decide the affair with their knives. The conflict 
was very fierce, and took place when the captain and I 
were at the xebec, and before we could separate them 
four of them had fallen ; two were killed, and the other 
two badly wounded. It may appear ridiculous that peo- 
ple should take each other's lives for such a trifle ; but, 
after all, nations declare war against each other, and thou- 
sands are killed on both sides, for causes almost as slight 
With great difficulty we separated the remaining comba- 
tants, and such was their rage and excitement that every 
now and then they would attempt to break from us and 
attack each other again \ but at last we disarmed them. 

This was a sad business^; and it was melancholy to 
think that companions in misfortune should take each 
other's lives, instead of feeling grateful to the Almighty 
for their preservation. 

We buried the two men who had fallen, and dressed 
the wounds of the hurt •, Wt a&«t VVvSa o^-axt^l iha four 
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Others came to their work, and continued steady at it. 
We had now removed the upper portion of the xebec, 
and commenced fixing beams and carlines on the lower 
part, so as to make a decked boat of it, and in another 
week we had decked her over. But we had a great ileal 
more to do : we had to reduce the mast and yard to a 
proper size, to alter the sail and rigging, to make a small 
rudder, and rollers to launch her upon. All this, with our 
reduced force, occupied us another month; for the two 
wounded men, although recovering, could but just crawl 
about. We turned many more turtle at night, that we 
might have a sufficient supply. We now looked out for a 
channel of deep water through the reef, to get our boat 
out, and made one out to a certain extent, but could not 
survey further without getting off the reef, and the sharks 
were so numerous that we dared not venture. However, ' 
we took it for granted, as we had found deep water in 
shore, that we should be sure to do so in the ofi^g ; and 
we now got our boat upon the rollers which we had made, 
by digging away the sand from beneath her, and a trench 
to the water's edge. We had been two months on the 
island when all was ready for launching. 

Anxious as I was to return to England, I cannot say 
that I was unhappy when on this island. There was always 
a fine sea-breeze, which cooled the air, and enabled us to 
work without exhaustion. With the exception of the un- 
fortunate quarrel I have referred to, everything went on 
quietly. After work was over, I resorted as usual to my 
Bible, and read for hourss ^i^d this calmed and allayed 
any impatient feelings which might at times arise. I felt 
that I had great cause to be grateful to the Almighty for 
preserving me as he had done, and that it would be folly 
and wickedness on my part to repme \i^C8Wkafe \ ^jwo^ "s^vN. 



obtain all tliat I wished, I waited, thereforej for his own 
good tinie, without mtirmurlng, oiad m full coDfidence that 
aU was for tlie best 

At last we contrived to get our boat into tlie water^ ami 
elie lioated much lighter than we tliougbt she would have 
dune, considering the weight of wood that was in lier, As 1 
Boon 03 she waa anchored, about ten feet from the beacli, 
we made a gangway to her with plank Sj and commenced 
getting all our salt provisionsj water, and stores, which we I 
had selected as most neceasaiyj on board of ber. The 
stowage of these occupied us two days ; we then got the 
yard up, and bent the sail, and, having fitted oars, we de^ 
termined that the next day we would embark. As she 
slill swam light, we got on board of her as many turtle U 
wo could conveniently carry, and then, for the last imt^ 
went on shore to sleep. 

Ab there was no room for our chests, it waa agreed thai 
we each should have a bundle on boards selecting tbose 
things which we most required and most valued. This 
proposal, which wns made by the captain, ptit tne in mind 
of the diamond, which had scarcely once entered mj 
thoughts since I had been on the island. When I took it 
out of my chest, I thought that I might as well make it 
more convenient to carry j as there was no saying what 
might be the result of oyr new expedition j so, when ihe 
other men were all busy about their own effects, or asleepi 
I firat took the precaution to roll it up in a covering of 
pitch, so that, if taken from me or lost, it might not be 
known to be a diamond, and then I sewed it up in a piece 
of leather, which I cut from an old glove, putting a strong 
leather lanyard to it^ so that I might wear it round my 
neck. Having done thia without any one taking notice, 
aud having nothing cl^ to do, 1 Us^k aome fine twine.^ 
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Worked it over, like the mousing of a stay, in a way pecu- 
liar to sailors, so that, when finished, it was very much in 
the shape of a miniature buoj to an anchor, and reminded 
me of a fend-off^ or fender, such as thej use to prevent 
anj injury to the sides of a vessel when coming in contact 
with another. Having finished my work, I put the leather 
lanyard round my neck, inside of my shirt, so that my diar 
mond was concealed fix>m sight ; I then put up my remain- 
ing pieces-of-eight, which were nearly five hundred, the 
best of my clothes (for during my stay at Bio I had very 
much increased my stock), and I hardly need say that the 
olid Bible was not lefl behind. 

It was a beautiful calm morning when we embarked, 
and, lifting the anchor, took to our oars, and pulled out 
through the deep channel, the captain standing at the bow 
and conning us through, while I took the helm. The boat 
polled well and steered well : we had yet to see what she 
could do under canvas. Afler a pull of two hours we 
were dear of the reef, and out in the open sea. We then 
laid in the^oars, and commenced our preparations for hoist- 
ing the sail to a breeze which then blew from the south- 
ward. When all was ready, the men hoisted the sail, but 
in so doing, a rope being foul, as I was attempting to clear 
it) I was tripped up, and fell with my right knee on a 
spike, which entered deep, putting me to excruciating pain, 
and laming me completely. I was obliged to sit down 
abaft, for I nearly fainted away. In the meantime the 
sail was set, and the boat stood well up to it. She proved 
to be very stiff under canvas, which was a source of great 
congratulation. My knee became so painful and stiff that 
I could not move it ; I took one of my shirts out of my 
bundle, and tore it up into bandages, and put them on. 
We had resolved to attempt to make New Providence, the 
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largest of the Bahama group, where we knew that there 
was a town called Nassau, and from whence we hoped to 
obtain some conveyance to Europe ; but we knew nothing 
of the port, or the inlud)itants, or what trade was earned 
on with them. 

For several hours our little bark went gaylj over the 
water, but towards nightfall the wind shifted', and the 
weather looked threatening. We hardlj knew how to 
steer, as we did not know the position of the island which 
we had lefl, and now the wind heading us, we hauled up 
on the larboard tack, with our head to the northward and 
eastward. As the sun went down the wind increased, and 
the sea ran fast Our boat behaved well, till it began to 
blow very hard, and then it took in so much water that 
we were forced to bale. 

We had reefed our sail, and made everything as snajg; 
as we could, but the sea rising fast, and the boat taking in 
more water, we considered it prudent to lighten her, which 
we did by throwing overboard all the turtle. This we did 
without regret, as we were tired of eating them for so long 
a while. The day broke, and there appeared every sign 
of bad weather, and the waves now tossed and foamed too 
much for such a small craft as we were in. About noon 
we saw a vessel on a wind to leeward of us, which was a 
source of great delight to us all, and we bore down to her. 
We soon made her out to be a hermaphrodite brig, under 
her close-reefed topsails and trysails. We ran under her 
counter, and hailed. We perceived several men standing 
abafly and apparently they suspected us for a rover, for 
they had muskets and other weapons in their hands. We 
told them that we had been shipwrecked, and the boat 
was sinking in the gale, and then we rounded to under her 
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There we remained for four or five hours, during which 
the wind and the sea went down very fast, and the boat 
no longer took in water ; but we had been ^11 too much 
alarmed with the danger in which we had been to like to 
continue our voyage in her, and as we thought that we 
could now go alongside with safety, we hailed again, and 
asked permission. After some parleying they threw us 
a rope, which we made fast to the boat, and lowered 
our sail, keeping off on a broad sheer, as there still was a 
great deal of sea. They then entered into conversation 
with us. I told them all that had happened, and inquired 
where the brig was bound to. 

They replied, to Jamestown, Virginia. I asked them 
if they could give us a passage there, as we were a&aid to 
proceed in our boat ; or if not, would they see us safe into 
New Providence. 

The captain then came forward. He was a very dark 
man, dark as a mulatto, with keen small eyes, and a hooked 
nose. I never beheld a more deformed and repulsive 
countenance. 

He said that he could not go to New Providence, as it 
was out of his way, and that we might easily get there 
ourselves if we thought proper. 

I replied that the boat was not sufficiently large and 
seaworthy, and that we had already nearly gone down, 
aod if another gale should come on we certainly should 
founder, and again requested that he would take us on 
board. 

" Have you any money to pay for your passage ? " in- 
quired he. 

" Why," said I, " common charity and the feelings of a 
seaman towards sailors in distress should be sufficient t^ 
induce you to take ua on board, and not leave \x^ \ft ^eY\^\ 
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"but if jou require money/' I replie^J, ** we have more (kaH 
Bufficieot to satisfy you*" W 

^^ How much ? *^ screamed out a lad of about foortet^ W 
who was tbe very image of the captain in imnkttire. I* 

I did not reply to this question, and the captain tki Aj 
eaidj *' What do jou propose to do with the boat? " ^M 

" Let her go adrift, to be sure," replied L ^M 

*' What have you got on board of her ? " said be- ^1 

I enumuratett, as well as I could recollect, the proviMMf W 
and stores thiit we bad. mt 

"WeV replied, he, "I will wait till it is a liMiH 
emoother, and then we will clear the boat and take ym (i r 
board." I 

He then leh the gangway, where he bad been standin^v 
and we continued Co be towed by the brig« ^M 

" I do not nke that fellow," said I to the Portnguert 
captain ; " he appears^ or pi*e tends, to take us for piiate) J 
but he is more Like a pirate himself." ^M 

'* He looks like the devil himself," replied the captdH 
^ and to ask people in our condition to pay for their pilH 
sage 1 He is a monster 1 How ever, we aJl baTe a few 1 
doubloons, thank Heaven." 

About an hour afterwards, it being much more moderatfii 
the captain of the brig told us to sheer alongside, aad tbat 
four of us might come out and the others remain in tbd 
boat till she waa cleared, 

*' I think you had better go," said I to the captaio, "fof 
with so much motion I never shall be able to get up tbt 
side with my bad knee." 

We then sheered the boat alongside, and the captain 
and three of our men got oiT board, but not wilhout diffi* 
culty- I saw them go ail and down below with the ^p- 
teio of the brig, but X n^ver istw t\i.eT3i<sG.^«ir^ ^u^ti^T^dt 
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to my surprise, although we were more than half an hour 
before they again hailed us, and told us to come alongside 
again. During this half-hoUr my mind misgave me sadly 
that all was not right, from not seeing the Portuguese cap- 
tain, or either of the three men, and I took it into my head 
that the vessel was a pirate ; and I knew if such was the 
case we should instantly be rifled, if not murdered. I took 
the precaution of taking off the bandage from my knee, 
and, having removed the diamond from my neck, I put it 
under my ham in the cavity, which held it with ease, and 
then put the bandage on again over it, as I thought they 
would hardly take a bandage off a bad knee to see if there 
was anything concealed beneath it. It was with difficulty 
that I contrived to get on board the brig, and as soon as I 
had gained the deck, I was ordered to go down into the 
cabin : as I went aft, I looked round for the Portuguese 
captain and the men, but could not see them. I contrived, 
with difficulty, to get down into the cabin, and as soon as 
I was there I was seized by the arms and held fast by two 
of the men, while others bound me with sei^ngs. 

As the captain was looking on, I inquired into the cause 
of this outrage. He replied that we were a parcel of 
rascally pirates, who would have taken his vessel if he 
had not been too deep for us. I told him it was false, 
and that I could easily prove it,* as we still had the des- 
patches on board with which we had been charged, and 
that I could show good proof that I was the same person 
that I stated myself to be ; that I very much feared that 
we had fallen into the hands of pirates ourselves, but that 
I would have justice done as soon as we arrived at James- 
town, without he intended to murder us all before w© 
arrived. His answer was, that he was too old a bird to 
be caught with such chaff, and that he would secure u 
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lad 4£^cr IS 19 to ibe aaihuiiii es as soon as he aimed, j 
I ivpSftd. 13 gnas aagcr, tins he would then be eonriaoed | 
of Li£ OTor, if ix was aa cmr, 00 his past; that his CQD- 
doct vas iniaiBoiis, and he hnked like a scoondrd, and I 
beDcTcd Lim to be ooe. 

'^ Toa can me a seonndid, do joo ? * said heylerdfiag a 
pistol at HIT head. 

'^Toacall ussooundrels^do joa?*criedt]iebojIliaTe * 
ande mention 0^ and who was eridentlj' the son of tbe 
captain^ takii^ op another pistol in his hand. *^ SliaQ I 
dioot him, iather ? * 

^ Noy Pekgy not j-et ; we will paj them all when we 
get in. Take him awa j, and pot him in iroos with the 
rest," said the caplain ; and I was immediately dragged 
forward between decks throogh a door in the bolkheada, 
where I fimnd the Portogoese captain and three aeaaien 
ahead J in inms. 

^ This is prettj trealmenty" said he to me. 

^ Yes, it is, indeed," replied I ; ^ bnt I will make him 
smart for it when we arriye." 

^ Shall we ever arrive ? " said the Portogoese captaiDy 
looking at me and compressing his lips. 

^ I say, mj man," said I to the seaman who stood oyer 
OS with a pistol and a cutlass, *' who are 700, and what are 
you ? Tell us the truth : are you pirates ? " 

" I never was yet," replied he, " nor do I mean to be ; 
but our skipper says that you are, and that he knew 70a 
as soon as you came alongside. That's all I can say 
about it." 

" Why, if we are pirates, as he says, and he recognizes 
us, ho must have been in pirates' company, — that is 
clear." 

" Well, he may have been, for ail 1 kuo^," replied the 
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xman. '' I don't consider him any very great things ; but 
tic is our captain^ and we must obey orders." 

The man now brought forward the other three men who 
bsd been lefl in the boat They told us that the boat had 
been cleared; all the provisions, stores, sails, etc., had 
been taken out of her, — a proof that she had been gutted 
and then cut adrift ; — that all our bundles were down in 
the captain's cabin, and that the ill-looking urchin, his 
Bod, had overhauled them, one after another, and handed 
to his father all the money that he had found ; that they 
luid been searched very carefully; and that they had- 
kcard the captain say that we were all to be sent up, one 
l>y one, and searched in the same 'manner ; — and so it 
Proved. I was first taken aft to have my pockets rum- 
tliaged by the little villain, and as soon as I had been led 
^rward and again put into irons, the Portuguese captain 
Und three other seamen were sent for and treated in the 
^ame way. We inquired of the men what money they 
had in their bundles and about their persons. They had 
each man four doubloons at Rio for wages, and the captain 
bad about forty doubloons. I had five hundred pieces-of- 
eight : so that, altogether, we had been robbed to the tune 
of about four hundred pounds sterling, independent of our 
clothes, which were of some value to us ; that is, mine 
were, at all events. 

The seamen who guarded us, and who relieved each 
jther every watch, were not at all surly or ill-natured. I 
Eisked one of them during the night-watch whether he 
thought the captain would take our lives. 

*• No," said he ; " we will not allow that. You may be 
pirates, as he says, although we do not think you are ; but if 
pirates, you shall have fair play ; that we have all made up 
:>ur minds to. No hanging first, and tryVa^ «&et^^xda '' 
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I had a loog coDTei^atioD with this nan, who appeared 
Terj much iDcUned to be sodable. He told me that the 
Tesfiel was named the TianseeDdent ; thai she sailed from 
Tiiginia to the West Indies, and that sometimes she vent 
to England ; that the captain of her was also the owner, 
hot where he came from, or what he was, thej did not 
knowy except that he was a Virginian — thej believed so, 
£or that he had a tobaoeo estate there, which was caiiied 
OA bj his eldest son. He called the captain a stingy, 
miserlj fellow, who would sacrifice anj man's life to save 
a shillings and that there were odd stories about him at 
Jamestown. 

I was well satisfied with mj conversaticm with this man, 
as it assured me that our lives would not be taken, and 
I had no fear of the result upon m j arrival at James- 
town ; for, as I have mentioned before, Mr. TrevannioQ 
had vessels which sailed to that port, and I well recollected 
the names of the parties to whom the vessel and cai;go 
were consigned. 

On . the following day the captmn of the brig, followed 
by his Ul-favored son, came forward and looked at us as 
we sat in irons, upon which I addressed him : 

" You have put me in irons, sir, when I threw myself 
upon your protection. You have robbed us of our money 
to the amount of nearly four hundred pounds, and you 
detain our other property. I now again desire that I may 
be released. I offered to convince you that I was a per- 
son of property, but you refused to listen to me. Now, 
sir, I will tell you that I am a partner in the house of 
Trcvannion, at Liverpool, and that we have vessels that 
trade between Jamestown and that port Our vessels 
are consigned to Messrs. Fairbrother and Wilcocks, of 
Jamestown, and on my arrwaX \ ^i2\ wjwg. ^tq^q that to 
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^rou ; and also not onlj make you surrender the property 
^rou have robbed ns of, but I will make jou smart pretty 
liandsomely for your treatment of us; that you may 
^j^>end ap<Hi.*' 

^ Fairbrother and Wiloocksy" muttered he ; ^ confound 
liie fellow. Oh," said he, turning to me, ''you got the 
name of that firm &om some ship you have plundered and 
^ankf I rappose. No;, no, that won't do, — old birds are 
not to be caught wUh chaff." 

" I believe you to have been a pirate yourself, if you 
are not one now,'' replied I; ''at all events you are a 
thief and a paltry villain — but our time will come." 

^Yes, it willy" said the captain of the xebec; "and 
remember, you scoundrel, if you can escape and buy off 
justice, you shall not escape seven Portuguese knives, — 
mind you that." 

^ No, no," cried the Portuguese sailors ; " stop till we 
are on shore, and then come on shore if you dare." 

^' I say, father," said young Hopeful, " this looks like 
mischiief ; better hang them, I reckon, than to be stuck 
like pigs. They look as if they'd do it, don't they ? " 

I shall never forget the diabolical expression of the 
captain of the brig after the Portuguese sailors had done 
speaking. He had a pistol at his belt, which he drew 
out 

^' That's right, shoot 'em,&ther ; dead men tell no talcs, 
as you have always said." 

" No, no," said the seaman who was on guard, motion- 
ing them back ^ith his cutlass, " there will be no shooting, 
nor hanging either ; we are all sworn to that. If so be 
they be pirates, there's the law of the country to condemn 
them ; and if they be not pirates, why then that's another 
fitory." 
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The captain looked at the seaman as if be could to 
filiot bim if he dared ; then turned round hastily and went 
hack to the cabin, foUowed by his worthy offfiprmg. 

For BeTcn days we remained in irons, when we Im^ 
land announced by the sailors on deck, and the brig^s W 
was put towards it. At night she was hove to, and ^ 
next morning again stood in, and we perceiT&d tli&t m 
were in smcN:ith water^. Towards night the anchor tts 
let gOj and we asked the guard if we had arrived at Jamfts- 
town. 

He replied, *■ 'Noy but we were in a river on the coast;* 
but he did not know what river it was^ nor did any of tlii 
crew, nor could they tell why the captain had andnsrel 
there. But they had seen several canoes with Indiaia 
cross the river, but that there appeared to be no wbitt 
settlement that they could discover. The mystery wm^ 
however^ cleared up on the following morning- A ss^ 
boat, which could barelj hold eight people, was lawerel 
from the stern, and hauled up alongside, Wc were Uk 
up, one by one, the scoundrel of a captain having 
Btripped each of ua to our trousersj not even allowing 
a shirL We were ordered to get into the boat* As wd 
m we were all in, and our weight brought the boat down 1 
to her gunnel^ two oars were handed to ua, and then tbiJ i 
captain of the brig said ; 

" Now, you rascally pirates, I might have hanged 
ally and I would have done so, for I know yon well- 
recoUect your facea when you plundered the * Eliza,* wl 
I was off Porto Kico ; but if I put you in prison at Jami 
town, I shall have to wait two or three months until 
court sits, and I cannot be detained for such ycoundrelj 
you ; so now you may pull on shore, and get on how 
can, Shove offj directly, ot TTi. ■^ul ^\)^i\Vi\, sktwi^ ^< 
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« Hold fa^t," cried I, " and let him fire if he dares. 
You men belonging to the Transcendent, I call you to 
witness this treatment. Your captain has robbed us of a 
large sum of money, and now turns us adrift, so as to 
compel us to land among savages, who may kill us imme- 
diately. I appeal to you, will you permit this cruelty and 
injustice ? If you are English, I conceive you will not." 

There was some talk and expostulation with the cap- 
tain of the brig, in consequence of what I said ; but while 
it was going on, the captain's son leaned over the side, and 
with his knife cut the painter, or rope which held the boat, 
and as the tide was running on very strong, in less than 
half a minute we were a long way astern of the brig, and 
jdrifUng fast up the river. 

We got our oars, and attempted to pull for the brig, for 
we knew that the seamen were taking our parts ; but it 
was in vajn. The tide ran several miles an hour, and in 
another minute or two, with all our exertions, we were 
nearly a quarter of a mile astern of her, and the boat was 
eo loaded that we hardly dared move lest we should upset 
it. We had, therefore, no option but to go on shore and 
take our chance ; but when the men were pulling round 
for the shore, on reflection I thought that we had better 
not land so soon, as the sailor^ had told us that they had 
seen the Indians in their canoes. I therefore recommended 
that we should allow the boat to drift up the river with the 
tide, and then drift down again when the tide turned, re- 
maining in the middle of the stream till it was dark, when 
ve would land and make our way into the woods. My 
advice was followed. We saJ; still in the boat, just keeping 
her head to the stream with the oars, and, being without 
our shirts, the sun scorching and blistering our backs^ till 
IM|8tnoon, during which time we mustTaave drv^^xv^^^ 
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twenty miles up the river, which was as broad as the am 
of a sea at the entrance. Then the tide tamed, and we 
drifted back again till it was dusk, when it was again slack 
water. All this while we kept a sharp look-out to see if 
we could perceive any Indians, but not one was to be se^L 
I now proposed that we should take our oars and pull oat 
of the river, as if we had only gone up on a survey, for 
the brig had got under weigh, and had anchored for want 
of wind about four miles off, and the Indians, if tfaeie 
were any, would suppose that we were returning to the 
ship. We did so, and pulled till it was dark, and were 
within two miles of the brig, where the flood-tide again 
made strong, when we turned the boat's head up the river, 
and pulled with the oars to get up as far as we t^ould be- 
fore we landed. This we did, suffering much from hunger 
and thirst, as well as being confined so long in one posi- 
tion. As my knee was quite well, I now took off the 
bandage, and hung my diamond round my neck as before. 
I could not help feeling a satisfaction, when I thought that 
the thief of a captain little imagined what a mine of wealth 
he was losing when he turned me adrift. It was about 
midnight when the tide ceased to flow, and we then agreed 
to land, and the question then was, whether we should 
separate or keep together. Afler some discussion, we 
agreed to separate in twos, and the Portuguese captain 
and I agreed to keep each other company. We first 
pushed the boat into the stream, that she might drift awaj, 
and then, shaking each other by the hand and bidding 
adieu, we all started in different directions. For some 
time the captain and I threaded the woods in silence, when 
we were stopped by a stream of deep water, with sudi 
high banks that in the dark we did not know how to cross 
it We walked by the side of it for some time to discover 
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a passage, and in so doing we at last found ourselves 
again on the banks of the river, and our boat lying close to 
us, having grounded not far from where we had shoved her 
off. We tasted the water in the creek, and found it quite 
fresh: we had several times tried it on the river, and 
£rand it -quite salt from the tide running in. We drank 
plentifully, and sat down to recover ourselves; for although 
we had not walked more than half an hour, the pushing 
through the brushwood was very fatiguing. 

" I think," said I, " thai this boat will certainly betray 
UBf and would it not be better to take possession of it 
agiun ? It will hold two comfortably, and I think we shall 
get on as well, if not better, in a boat than in the woods 
without compass and without guide." 

" I agree with you," said the captain. " But what shall 
we do?" 

^ Let us retrace our steps. Let us pull again, with the 
ebb-tide, for the mouth of the river, and then coast il 
along shore ; we may arrive at some settlement, if we do 
not starve by the way." 

" I agree with you," he said ; " it will be the best plan. 
We must conceal ourselves in the day, and coast along at 
night" 

We waded into the river, got into the boat, and again 
palled out The boat being light now pulled well, and we 
made good speed ; and at daylight we were clear of the 
river, and dose to a small island near the mouth of it 
Upon this we agreed to land, to try if we could procure 
food, for we were much exhausted, and also to conceal 
ourselves from the natives. We ran our little boat on 
shore, and concealed her among some bushes which grew 
down at the water's edge. We looked well round, but 
could see nothing, and we then walked out in search of 
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food. We found some wild plums which we cagerlj de* 
voured I and going down a^ain to the beach, where thm 
were gome rocks, we found shell-fiah^ of which we broke 
the sheila between two stOEes, and made a naeal of- Afte 
our hunger was satisfied, we laj down under the shelte 
of the boat, and fell fast asleep, Wq were eo tired that 
we did not wake up till it was ne^U'lj dark, when we 
agreed to etart again, and puD along the coast to the tiortii- 
ward. We were just launching our boat, when we per* 
ceived a canoe about three miles oWy steering for die mouth 
of the river to the island. This stopped us, and we le- 
mained in our hiding-place- The caooe approadiet 
Bteering directly for the spot where we lay concealed, aid 
we imagined that they had discovered us- Such, how- 
everj proved not to be the case, for they i^n on shore aNret 
fifty yards from us, and, hauling up the canosj they got 
out and walked away on hind. There were four men, but 
it was now too dark to distinguii^h any more. We remaififid 
quiet for a quarter of an hour, when I proposed that we 
should embark, 

" Have you ever managed a canoe ? " said the Portfl" 
guese captain to me. 

" I have been in one in Africa yery often," I said ; **biil 
they are dug*oiits, as we call them." 

" So have T, and I do not think there is so much diffh* 
ence between them and these canoes. Can you paddle ? ^ 

^<Tes," I replied. 

" So can I," he said, " Now observe, the best thing wo 
can do is to take possession of that, canoe ; and then y^ 
shall get on better^ for our boat will always attract nodee, 
whereas a canoe will not ; besides^ it will prevent these 
Indiansi if they arc come to look for us, which I suscept 
they havCf from ibllowiiag w^," 
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<« I think yoa are right," I said. " But how shall we 
manage?" 

^ In this way. You shall shove off our boat and walk 
by its side, dragging it up to where the canoe lies. I will 
gp to the canoe, launch it, and then we will make off with 
both till we are too &r out to be taken ; then, when we 
faaye got into the canoe, we will turn our boat adrift." 

I agreed to the proposals. We launched our boat very 
quietly, and I walked in the water up to my knees, draw- 
ing it after me tlU I arriyed opposite to the canoe. The 
Portuguese crept on his hands and knees till he had gained 
the canoe, pushed her off, and joined me. TVc made her 
&st to the tow-rope of our own boat, then got into the 
boat^ and pulled away from the island. 

We had not gained more than a hundred yards when 
tbe whiz of an arrow met our ears. The Indians had dis- 
ooTered us, it was evident. Two or three more aiTows 
came flying by us, but we had now got well out, and they 
fell harmless. We continued to pull till we were half a 
mile from the island, and then we laid on our oars. The 
stars shone bright There was a young moon so as to en- 
able us to see pretty well. We found the paddles of the 
canoe lying on the cross-pieces. We had nothing to take 
from the boat but our tow-rope and the two small oars. 
These we put into the canoe, and then, getting in our- 
selves, we let the boat go adrift. We put her head to the 
northward, between the island and the main, and paddled 
away as fast as we could. 

The captain was a much better hand than I was, and ho 
therefore took the office of steersman. The water was as 
smooth as glass, and we made rapid progress, and did not 
discontinue our exertions, except now and then resting for 
a few moments, till the morning dawned, when we could 
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hardly distinguish the island we had leflb, and found our- 
selves about five miles from the mainland. We had now 
time to examine the contents of the canoe, and had much 
reason to be gratified with our acquisition. It had three 
bear-skins at the bottom, several pounds of yams, cooked 
and uncooked, two calabashes full of water, bows and a> 
rows, three spears, a tomahawk, three fishing-lines and 
hooks, and some little gourds full of black, white, and red 
paint ; and what we prized more than all, some flints and 
a large rusty nail, with rotten wood to serve as tinder. 

" We are fortunate,** said the captain. " Now before 
we pull in for the shore we must paint ourselves lile 
Indians ; at all events, you must black yourself, as yon 
have no shirt, and I must do the same, although I do not 
require it so much as you do." 

'' Let us have something to eat and drink first," repli^ 
I, " and we will proceed to our toilet afterwards.*' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

XT ADYIOITUBES WITH THE IBDIAKS, WITH WHAT HAFPKNED TO THB 
POBTUaUSSB CAPTAIN, MY COUP ANION. 

Having eaten some venison, and drunk out of the cal- 
abash, the captain painted me black, with here and there 
a line of red and white on the face and shoulders. I per- 
formed the same duty towards him, and we then resumed 
our paddles, and pushed in a slanting direction for the 
shore. The tide now ran down against us, and we could 
hardlj stem it, and finding ourselves opposite a beach 
dear of trees for a quarter of a mile, we agreed to run on 
shore to look for a large stone. We soon found one which 
answered our purpose, and, paddling off again to three or 
four hundred yards, we made the stone fast to the bow- 
rope of our boat, and anchored the canoe with it Having 
succeeded in this, we got out the fishing-lines, and, with a 
piece of raw meat as a bait, we soon had several fish in 
the canoe ; after which we put on no more baits, but pre- 
tended to fish till the tide slacked, when we lifted our 
anchor and recommenced our paddling to the northward. 

At night we landed on a rock, close to the beach, hav- 
ing well reconnoitred before it was dark, to see if there 
were any canoes or Indians to be seen on the shore ; and 
thus we continued for five days, during which we passed 
the mouths of one or two rivers^ and had gained, as we 
supposed, more that one hundred and fifty miles along the 
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coast, but bow mucb to the nortbward we could not' teD, 
as we followed tbe windings of tbe sbore. We were 
twice obliged to land to obtain water, but we always did 
80 in the daytime, having taken the precaution to black 
the whole of our bodies and take off our trousers before we 
landed. Our deer^s flesh was all gone, and we continned 
to live on fish, cooking as much we could at one time. 
The collecting firewood was the great risk which we ran ; 
for we were then obliged to land where there was wood. 
It was on the sixth day that we were first in danger. 
As we rounded a point, we fell in with another canoe with 
six or seven people in it They were not more than tiiree 
huqdred yards off when we first saw them. The. Indians 
stood up in the canoe, looked at us very earnestly, and 
then, perceiving that we were not of Uieir tribe, I pre- 
sume, pulled towards us. We imme£ately turned and 
pulled away. They had been fishing, and two of them 
were pulling up the lines, while the others paddled, which 
gave us a little advantage ; but they had three paddles 
and we had only two. They shouted and paddled with 
all their might, but they gained little, as they were seven 
in the canoe, five men and two women, and deep in con- 
sequence. As they gained slowly upon us, notwithstand- 
ing all our exertions, the Portuguese said to me, " They 
have no weapons in the boat, I should think ; if they had, 
they would use them, for we are within bow-shot. Can 
you use a bow and arrow ? " 

" I could once," replied I, " use it very fairly ; " for 
when I was captive with Whyna, she would often practise 
the bow and arrow with me, and I became somewhat ex- 
pert before I left her. 

" Well, then," said he, " let me paddte on, and do you 
'^nt an arrow in the bow and threaten them, at all events." 
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I did 8O9 and stood up, taking aim as if about to shoot, 
at which they ceased paddling, and after talking a little 
they turned the head of their canoe round, and made for 
the shore. We proceeded, as may be imagined, with all 
diligence. I laid down my bow and arrows and resumed 
my paddle, and in an hour we could no longer see our 
late pursuers. We continued our voyage, and for three 
days met with no further adventures, when about noon, on 
the fourth day, the sky became overcast, and there was 
every prospect of rough weather. Before night the wind 
and sea rose, and it was no longer possible for us to keep 
along the coast, which already was covered with breakers. 

We had therefore no remedy but to make for the shore 
and haul up the canoe, for we could not perceive any inlet 
which might shelter us. It was quite dark when we 
dashed the canoe through the breakers and landed. We 
hauled her up some distance, as there was every appear- 
ance of worse weather, and sheltered ourselves under the 
lee of a high rock. The wind now blew fiercely, and 
rain descended in torrents. We tried to light a fire to 
warm ourselves, but could not succeed, so we lay down on 
one bear-skin, and covered ourselves with the others, 
waiting impatiently for daylight. When the day dawned 
the weather was worse than ever. We now looked out 
for a better place of concealment for ourselves and our 
canoe, and found one at about fifty yards' distance : be- 
tween two high rocks there was a narrow cleft or passage, 
which was large enough for us and for the canoe, and 
this hid us both from the storm and from the sea. Into 
this deft we hauled our canoe and withdrew ourselves, 
making a meal off some fish we roasted on the embers. 
We remained there for two days, when the weather mod- 
erated, but the sea was still too rougki fox \3ka \iCi \MMi<2oL^^ 
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canoe ; so we decided upon remaining one day rnQpe^J 
thoogli our provisions were all gone and our ( 
quite empty- On ihe third day, to our great surprise i 
alarm, we heard the report of a musket not far from I 
From this we knew that we could not be veiy far I 
the EogUsb settlements, for it was only the Indiam ] 
to the settlements who had obtained muskets* 
whether it was an Indian or a white man who ; 
coijld not, of coursej tell. I recollected that, in tk I 
advices we tad had from Jamestown, our factors \ 
stated that there was a cruel war carried on betweenl 
Indians and the settlers, and that the Indians had rm 
the plajQtations ; hut that was two years ago, and 1 
might be now it waa impossible to tell, A secoad : 
of a musket stiO nearer induced me to creep along I 
side of the rock, and look out to see if any one was i 
To my great alarm, 1 perceived five Indians vrith mu 
not a hundred yards oC I drew back, as I hoped, \ 
ceivedj but the eye of an Indian was too keen, 
had discovered me ; and whibt I was relating to the 1 
ugucse captain what I had seen, tbey were saddenlj I 
us. We had no time to make resistance, even if we i 
incliBed so to do ; we therefore sat stilL They caia& nf | 
and looked at us. The wet had washed off a great \ift 
tion of the paint upon my back and ehoulders* One d 
the Indians touched me on the shoulder, and said, '^U^i 
— white man paint like Indian." They then examiaw 
the canoe and its contents, imd, having spoken a lew worft 
to each other, apparently relating to the canoe, they p 
a thong of leather round each of our arms, and, making I 
motion for us to follow them, they led us away, 

" TTe'vo done our besl^ and could do no more," said ihi 
Portuguese j " I feel iVial vCa b^ q^^^t; '^a^K me nowi, 
I shidl soon sleep in Vbe bosQisi ot 3ti^xx&^' 
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My heart was too full to make any reply. The Indians 
led on, and I followed in silence. 

We passed through the woods, which appeared to be 
interminable, till the night clos^ in, and then the Indians 
halted, and while one remained as guard over us the 
afihers collected wood for a fire. They had some provis- 
ions, but offered none to us. After an hour they lay 
down to sleep round the fire, placing me and the Portu- 
guese captain next to the fire, and lying outside of us. 
They were soon fast aaleep, oir appeared to be, when I 
said to the captain, " Have you your knife ? for if they 
remain asleep, let us wait an hour or so, and if you can 
4»at the leather thong which the Indian holds in his hand, 
and then watch your opportunity, I will do the same, and 
we may escape." 

• " I have my knife, but my Indian is not asleep," replied 
he ; **I will wait till he is." 

^ What signal shall we make if we succeed ? " said L 

"When you are ready, lift your arm up, — I shall 
understand, — and if I am ready I will do the same. 
Agreed ; and now let us be quiet, for depend upon it our 
Qonversation has roused them all." 

We then composed ourselves as if to sleep, and re- 
mained in that way for more than an hour, by which time 
we were convinced that our captors were slumbering. I 
then drew out my knife, for the Indians had not attempted 
to rifle us, and cut the thong which was round my arm, 
without awaking the Indian who had the other end in his 
liand. I remained quiet for a quarter of an hour, when 
the Portuguese lifted up his arm as a signal that he was 
free. I listened attentively, and, being certain that the 
Indians were asleep, I lifted up my arm also. 

The Portuguese then rose up carefully, and without 
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nQue, stepping past the bodies of tbe IndianSy till he was 
dear of the cirde. I did the same, and pointed to tk 
muskets, whidi laj on the grass bj the Indians. He took 
one np and I another, yid we retreated to a abxai dis- 
tance. 

^We must have the other mosketSy" said I; '^staj 
where you are." 

I advanced cantioaslj and took up the other three 
muskets, and was retreating with them, when one of the 
Indians turned round as if awaking. I ran past the Port- 
uguese, and making a sign for him to foDow me we re- 
treated a few yards into the wood, where we could watcb 
the Indians without being seen ourselves. The Porta- 
guese motioned to be off, but I detained him, and I was 
right. The Indian roused up and sat upon his haunches ; 
perceiving that we had escaped, he waked np the others. 
They started on their feet, and looking round found that 
the muskets were all gone ; and then they held a consulta- 
tion. At last they appeared to have made up their minds 
to follow, and, if possible, recapture us, for they went back 
in the direction of the sea. 

** Now, then, we must hide three of the muskets," said 
I, in a whisper, ''and keep the others to defend our- 
selves." 

We examined and found that they were all loaded, and 
the Portuguese then said to me, " There are five of them. 
If they meet with us, and we discharge two muskets and 
we do not kill, we shall be at their mercy. If we do kill, 
still there will be three against two ; we had better cany 
all the muskets. Do you take two, and I will take 
three." 

As I thought he was right I consented, and we now 
irent the same path tx>wdxd!& l\i<& %^^ >Rhieh the Indians 
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had done before us in pursuit of us. We walked fast^ as 
we knew the Indians would do the same, and thej had 
the start of us, so that we were not likely to come up 
with them. It was severe work, but we did not slacken 
our pace, and before dawn the sea was quite visible 
through the branches of the trees, for we had arrived at 
the outskirts of the wood. 

As soon as we had gained the beach, which was five 
hundred yards wide, we looked round to see if we could 
perceive the Indians, but we could observe nobody. 

^ Let us, while it is yet dark, go round so as to get on 
the opposite side of the rocks where we were concealed," 
said the Portuguese. <^ If they are there, we shall take 
them by surprise." . 

Keeping just within the wood, we walked half a mile to 
the southward, and then emerged just as the day was 
fateaking, and made for the rocks. As soon as we iarrived 
we examined very cautiously before we entered the defb, 
bat there was nobody there, and the canoe was safe. 

** They are not here," said I ; " where can they be ? " 

"They cannot be far off," said the Portuguese; **I 
suspect they are hidden somewhere, and intend to surprise 
us while we are launching our canoe, and when our mus- 
kets will be out of our hands." 

" I agree with you ; let us now wait at some little dis- 
tance from the rocks till broad daylight, — we shall then 
be secure from surprise." 

We did so, and when the sun rose we looked well round, 
but could see nobody. We entered the deft, and were 
about to lay down the muskets, and lay hold of the canoe, 
when I perceived a small piece of rock to drop down. 
This caused me immediately to suspect the truth, and I 
cried to the Portuguese to come back m\k xdl<^ ^^ ^^ 
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60> and I told him that I was certain that the Indians had 
climbed the rock, and were lying down on the top of' it, 
readj to pounce upon us. | 

" Depend upon it they must be there," siud he, whoi I | 
mentioned the falling piece of rock ; ^ let us walk imM 
and see if we can discover them." 

We did 80, but they were too well concealed. 
• '' But what must be done now ? " said he. ^ B is use- i 
less our attempting to clamber to the top of the roek, fat \ 
no one could do it with a m'usket in his hand." 

" No," replied I, *^ that is certain ; and if we attempt to 
brihg the canoe out of the deft, they may drop down upoa 
us." 

**I think," said he, "that if we were to go in and take 
the tow-rope in our hands, which is several yards lod^ 
we might haul out the canoe by it, and when once it is 
dear of the cleft they cannot move without our seeii^ 
them." 

" We will try, at all events," replied L " Do you stay 
on the watch whild I get hold of the tow-rope and bring 
it out." 

The Indians did^ot expect this manceuvre, it was dear. 
Still keeping the muskets in our possession, the butts on 
the sand, and the muzzles resting on our shoulders, we 
laid hold of the tow-rope, and by great exertion hauled 
the canoe several yards away from between the two rocks. 
We then paused for breath after a minute or two, with 
our eyes fixed upon the top of the rock to see if they 
moved, and then we hauled it at least a hundred yards 
further off, when for the first time I perceived that the | 
bow and arrows were not in the canoe, and that they must 
have been taken by the Indians. 

^ Then we must haul agam " ^sad VSaa "Pottwi^ese, when : 
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I stated this to hinij " till we are out of bow-shot. Let us 
put the muskets into the cano©, and drag it as fast m we 
can,'' 

B We did soj and gained another hundred yards before 
^e stopped, when an arrow was discharged from the earn- 
mit of the rock, and buried itself in the sand dose to my 
feet. 

" Haul again," said the Portuguese | " we are not out^ 
shot jet'^ 

Again we exerted ourselvea, and gained another hun- 
dred jards, during which two more arrows were discharged, 
and one of them went through the left arm of my comrade ; 
but as it was through the fleshy part, and did not touch 
the boncj it did not disable him. A third arrow was sent 
after ue, but did not reach usj and we knew that we were 
out of distance. 

" Cut the shaft of the arrow, and draw it through the 
arm," said the Portuguese. 

** Not nowj** said I; *^ they will perceive me doing so, 
and will thmk that you are disabled. That may induce 
them to rush upon us, thinking they have only one man 
to deal with," 

*' Wellj it's no great matter/' replied he i " we must 
now drag our canoe down to the water and launch her, if 
they will let us. We have outwitted them bo far." 

We now turned the head of the canoe towards the sea, 
and slowly dragged her down ; our eyes, as may be sup- 
posed, constantly kept upon the rock, to see if the Indians 
would moye^ but they did not. They perhaps felt that 
they had no chance with us, having all the firearms and 
an open beach in our favor. We launched our eanoe 
without further interruption on their part^ and in a few- 
minutes, taiking cm^ to be oat of arrow diatasic^,^^ ^^ssa^^ 
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the rocky with our head to the northward. When aboat 
two miles off, we perceived the Indians to descend £rom 
the rock and walk awaj into the woods. 

^ Let us praise God for this miraculous escape," said I 
to the Portuguese. 

^ I do ; and the hoi j patron saint who has preserved 
me,'' replied the Portuguese captam; ^but I am still 
hi^vy at heart I feel that we have escaped only to come 
into more strange and fresh calamitj. I shall never get 
back to Lisbon, — that I feel convinced o£'* 

I tried all I could to encourage him, but it was of no 
avaiL He told me that the presentiment was too strong, 
and could not be overcome hj an j argument Indeed, he 
appeared to have allowed the idea so to have taken pos- 
session of his mind that his reason became enervated ; and, 
having heard how the Indians burned their prisoners, he 
talked about martyrdom at the stake, and rising up to 
heaven in great glory, there to be received by the whole 
body of saints and legioiy of angels. 

'' What is the use of our thus laboring at the paddle ? ** 
said he ; " why not at once let us go ashore and receive 
the crown of martyrdom ? I am ready ; for I long for the 
hour, and shall rejoice." 

I said all I could to keep him quiet^ but it was useless ; 
and such was his insanity that he gradually neared the 
shore by steering against me with his paddle, so that I 
could not prevent it I had drawn the shaft; of the arrow 
through his arm, and he appe«u:«d to feel no pain. I ex- 
postulated with him at his keeping the canoe so near the 
shore, but he smiled and gave no reply. 

We had the stream against us and made but little way, 

and it vexed me very much to hear him talk so loud as he 

as the Indians must have heard him, and I thought 
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would follow us along the coast j but he ransacked the 
whole book of martyrs, telling me how one had his body 
sawn in two, another was pinched to death ; this one burnt, 
that tortured ; e?eiy Tariety of death he entered upon dtir* 
ing the whole of that day without ceasing. 

I ascribed much of thia to the pain arising from the 
wounded arm, uotwithstandiag which he paddled with aa 
much vigor as ever* As the night came on I entreated 
him to hold his tongue, but it was in vain, and I felt as- 
sured that bia reason was^juite gone* He continued to 
talk loud and rave without intermission, and I now con- 
sidered our fate aa sealed- We had no water in the boat 
or provisions of any kind, and I proposed that we should 
Leave to and catch some fish, telling hira that if he talked 
we should scaj-e them away* 

This made him quiet for a time ^ but as soon as we had 
hooked four or five fisb^ he again commenced his history 
of the glorious martyrs, 1 prayed liim to be silent, for a 
short time at least, aad he was so for about four or five 
minuted, when he would break out into some ejaculation, 
which I immediately stopped. At last he could talk no 
more for want of water ; his lips were glued together, and 
io were mine. Never thelessj I continued paddling for two 
hoara more, when I found by the cange grounding tliat be 
had steered her on the beaeh. There was no help for it. 
We landed and went in search of water, which we found 
about half of a mile from where our canoe was beached. 

We drank heartily, filled the calabasbi and were return- 
ing to the canoe, when he again commenced talking aa 
loud as ever, I was in great anger, but I put my hatid 
before his mouth, beseeching him in a whisper to be 
quiet. • 

As we were doing this, we were suddenly sprung upon 
19 
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and seized by seyeral Indians, and in a minute were bound 
bands and feet. 

«I knew it," cried tbe Portuguese ; "I knew it wooM 
be so. Well, I am prepared; are noi you, my good 
friend?'* 

I made no reply. I felt ibat in bis madness be bad 
sacrificed bis own life and mine also ; but it was tbe win 
of Heaven. Tbe Indians left two to guard us, and went 
down to the canoe, returning witb tbeir muskets. I soon 
perceived tbat they were tbe same whom we bad escaped 
£rom the night before, and tbe one who bad spoken a little 
English when we were first captured now came to me and 
said, ^ White man paint like Indian, steal gun — ugfa." 

When the Indians had returned from tbe canoe, our feet 
were unbound, and we were again led away by tbe leather 
tbong which was fast to our arms. Tbe Portnguese now 
began to find his tongue again, and talked incessantly, the 
Indians not checking him ; from which it was evident that 
they were on their own domains. After four hours' walk- 
ing they kindled a fire, and went to repose as before ; but 
this time they took our knives from us, and bound our legs 
so tight that they gave us much pain. I did not expostu- 
late, as I knew it was useless. My companion, as the 
thong entered into his flesh, seemed pleased, saying, " Now 
my martyrdom is commencing." 

Alas! poor man — but I will not anticipate. We trav- 
elled three days, during which we were supplied with a 
small portion of parched Indian com every day, just suf- 
ficient for our sustenance, and no more. On the fourth 
morning the Indians, afler an hour's travelling, set up some 
shrill and barbarous cries, which I afterwards discovered 
was their warwhoop. These crie» were replied to by 
others at a distance, and in about a ciuarter of an bonr 
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afterwards we found ourselves dose to a nnmber of wig- 
wams, as they are termed (the Indian houses), and soon 
Borrounded by a large party of men, women, and children, 
who greeted us with taunts and menaces. 

We were led into a larger wigwam than the others, 
where we found several Indians of grave aspect assembled, 
and a man who could speak English was ordered in as in- 
terpreter. He asked us where we came from in the canoe. 
I replied that we came from the south, but we. had been 
wrecked in a big ship, and had taken the canoe, which we 
found on the beach. Thej asked no more questions. We 
were led out, and in about an hour atlerwards the Indian 
who had spoken English to us when we were captured, 
eajhe up with two ethers and painted us black, saying, 
^ The white men like paint. Black paint good.'* 

I did not know till afterwards that this painting black 
was a sign that we were condenmed to death, but so it was. 
They took off our trousers, the only garment we had on, 
and left us naked. To my surprise, they did not take the 
diamond which was sewed up in leather from off my neck ; 
but, as I learned subsequently, the Indians are much given 
to conjurors and charing, wearing many round their own 
necks and about their persons, and they respect the charms 
that their enemies wear ; indeed are afraid of them, lest 
they should be harmed by having them in their possession. 
We remained in a wigwam during that day, with guards 
over us. The following day we were led out and cast 
loose, and we found all the Indians, women and children, 
ranged in two lines, each, holding in their hands a club or 
stick, or rod of some description or another. 

We were led to the end of the row, and looked about us 
in amazement They made signs to us which we did not 
understand, and while we were remainm^ m ^o\3fe\.^&\Rfc 
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what was to be our fate, an old woman, wto had 
luonaeing and grinning: ^t me for some iimBf and who 
tiie most hideous animal that I bt^ tieheld in the shap« 
of a woman J thrust a straw into my eye, gmng me bkjbI 
excruciating agonj, I was so carried away by rage mi 
paio tha£ I saluted her witb a kick in the Btomach^ wW 
laid her doubled up on the ground, expecting to be scalped 
for so doing tlie next moment* On the contrary, the l> 
dians laughed^ while some of the other women drag^ 
her away. 

At last the interpreter came, and from, him we learttfd 
that we had to run the gauntlet, and tliat, as soon as w« 
gained the large lodge where we had been examined \/f 
the old Indians on the day previous, we were aaflQ^ sd^ 
that we must run for that as fast m we eonld, 
nguese, who waa still as mad as ever^ was tLen pui 
he would not run, but waited glorying in Ihe blows, if] 
showered down upon him like hail; and, inoi*eoTer, 
prevented me from rtinning for some timej till I got 
him. I had been eruehy pnniBhed, and was mad 
pain, when I perceived a tall, gaunt ^dian waiting far 
with a heavy club* Careless of life or conse<jueaeei^^ 
rushed past himj and as I passed I tlirew out mj listivifl 
such impetus that, hitting him under the right ear, lie fill 
eenseless, and it appears that he never nose ugmn, for tl* 
blow killed him ; after which I at last gained tho council' 
house, and was soon afterwards followed by my comp&oidik 
who was streaming with blood* TVe were then led ftusj 
and tied by our necks to two stakes about twcjity yardu 
apart, and there we remained for the night. 

The Portuguese passed iha tiight in singing j I passed 
it in silence and prayer, I felt convinced that wc were t<> 
dlcj and I feared that it would be by ike or torture^ f( 
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had heard something of the manners and customs of these 
Indians. I made my peace with Grod as well as a poor 
sinner could, prayed for mercy through Jesus Christ, 
sighed my adieu to Amy, and made up my mind to die. 

Early the next morning the Indians brought firewood, 
and placed it in bundles round the stakes, at a distance of 
about fourteen yards fixmi the centre. They then went to 
the Portuguese, tied his hands 4>ehind him, and exchanged 
the rope by which he had been listened for a much 
stronger one, one end of which they fastened to his wrists 
behind him, and the other to the stake. As they left me 
as I was before, it was plain that the Portuguese was to 
suffer first They then set fire to the piles of wood which 
were round the stake, which were too far from him to bum 
him, and I oould not imagine what they intended to do, 
but you may conceive that I was m a state of awful sus- 
pense and anxiety, as I was well convinced that his fate, 
whatever it might be, would be my own. 

Daring these appalling preparations the Portuguese 
appeared as if he really enjoyed the scene. 

" Now, my good fidend,'' said he to me, " you shall see 
how I can suffer for the true faith. Even a heretic like 
you shall be converted by my example, and I shall ascend 
to heaven with you in my arms. Come on, ye fiends ; 
come on, ye heathens, and see how a Christian can suffer." 

Much as I felt for him and for myself, I could not la- 
ment that his reason had lefl him, as I thought his suffer- 
ings would be less ; but his exclamations were soon drowned 
by a loud yell from the Indians, who all rushed upon my 
Unfortunate companion. 

For a moment or two they were crowded* so thick round 
him that I could not perceive what they were doing, but 
Qfter that they separated, and I beheld him bleeding pro- 
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fusel J, \m ears and nose having been cut ofl^ and a brdkeo 
iron ramrod passed through both checks* And novr 1 
scene took plaec^ nt the remembnince of which, ctm 
ID J blood curdles. Some caught up the buramg slick 
applied them to his flesh, others stuck him full of 
BplintSj the ends of which they lighted. The Indiim 
riors shot nt bim with muskets loaded with powder 
60 as to bum him terribly on every part of tlic body, 
women took up baudfuls of lighted ashes and 
them down on him, so that the ground he trod upon 
mass of burning embers, and he walked upon fire. 

Red-hot irons were now brought forwai'd, and liis 
Beared in all parts, bis tormentors seeking out where 
could give him the most pain. At last one apphed the 
iron to his eyes, and burnt them out* Imagine my ft 
at this horrid scene — imagine the knowledge that 
waa to be also my fate in a short time 1 but, what 
strange to tell, Imaginej Madam, my companion not 
deriding hla tortorerSj but not flinching from the tortus i 
on tb^ contrary, praising God for his goodness in thui ^• 
lowing him to be a martyr for the true faith, offering ^ 
body to iheii inflictionS| and shouting manfully, Butsai 
was the behavior of my insane friend, and this bchafi* 
appeared to give great satisfaction to the Indians. 

For nearly two hours did this torture continue ; Ida hdl 
was black and bloody all over, and the smell of the hass? 
ing flesh was horrible j but by this time it appeared as it 
he was much exhausted, and, indeed, appeared to be dlwsi 
insensible to pain. He walked round the stake as befcw 
npon the burning coals, but appeared not to know xd 
further torture was applied to him or not. He now i^\ 
hymns in Portuguese in a low voice, for he was much ei'j 
Masted, Soon aftcr^arda lin^ fe\sj^i^«E^A ^^^ fell 
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with his face upon the burning embers ; but even the flesh 
of his face grilling, as it were, appeared to have no effect 
upon him. An Indian then went up to him, and with his 
knife cut a circle round his head, and tore off the whole 
scalp, flesh and hair together ; and when he had done this, 
the old woman whom I had saluted with a kick before I 
ran the gauntlet, and who had his ears hanging on her 
neck to a string, lifted up a handful of burning coals, and 
put them upon his bleeding head. 

This seemed to rouse him. He lifted up his head, but 
his features were no longer to be distinguished, as his &ce 
was burnt to a black coal, and he said^^ Take me, ye hoi j 
saints. Angels, receive ihe," and to my great astonishment^ 
he again rose on his legs, and tottered round and round for 
a few minutes. At last he sank down, with his back 
against the stake, and one of the Indians cleaved his brain 
with his tomahawk. And thus ended the life and the 
misery of my unfortunate companion ; and it was now my 
txim. 

** Well," thought I, " it is but two hours of suffering, 
and then I shall be beyond their malice. May God have 
mercy upon my souL" 

The same preparations were now made for me. I was 
fastened with the stout rope, and my arms tied behind me ; 
the wood was flred, and one of the chiefs was haranguing 
the Indians. He flnished, the low yell was given, when 
the old woman whom I had before mentioned ran up to 
me, and, saying something which I could not understand, 
put her hand upon me. 

When she did this the other Indians, who were about to 
rush on me, drew back with signs of* disappointment on 
many of their wild countenances. The chiefs then went 
into the council-house, leaving me tied where I was, and 
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the wood burning around me, the mass of Indians stand- 
ing about as if waiting the decision of the chiefe. After 
a time three Indians, one of whom, was the interpreter, 
came up to me, and, kicking aside the boming poles, cast 
me loose. 

I asked the interpreter what he was aboot to do. He 
replied, *' You kill Indian here (pomting to bis own ear) — 
70a kill him dead. Squaw lo^ husband -^ want another 
— take you — stead of him.^ 

They led me to the coundl-honse before the chie& 
The old woman whom I had kicked was there. It way 
her husband that I had killed bj the blow behind the ear, 
and she had daimed me in his stead, and, according to the 
custom of the country, her claim was allowed, and I was 
made over to her, and received into the tribe. Strange 
custom for a woman to nuirry the murderer of her hus- 
band, but still such it was, and thus did I find myself freed 
from the stake when I least expected it. The principal 
chief made me a speech, which was interpreted, in which 
he told me that I was now the husband of Manou, and 
was one of their own tribe ; that I must be strong in war, 
and must hunt and procure venison for my family. 

They then washed oflf the black paint, and afler a few 
more speeches and ceremonies I was handed over to the 
hideous old hag, whose neck was still decorated with the 
two ears of my companion. To say that I would have 
preferred the torture would be saying too much, but tiiat I 
loathed the creature to excess was certain. However, I 
said nothing, but allowed her to take me by the hand 
and lead me to her wigwam. As soon as we were in she 
brought me some venison, which I ate greedily, for I had 
had nothing for thirty-six hours. She then offered me the 
leggings, as they call them, which the Indians wear, and 
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the other portions of the Indian dresSj which probahlj 
belonged Lo her late husband- I put them oHj a^ I was 
■glad to cover my nidiednessj and, worn out with walkmg 
and exertion, I first thanked God for nij miraculous prea- 
ervatioiij and then lay down and fell into a deep sleep. 

It was not until the next day that I awoke, and I then 
pereeived the old woman rubbing oil upon the deep cuts 
made in my wrists and shoulders by the leather thongs* 
Bhe a^D set meat before me^ and I ate heartily, but I 
looked upon her with abhorrence, and when she attempted 
to fondle mo I turned away and spit with disgust^ at which 
BhB retired, grumbling. I now had lebure to reflect. I 
passed over with a shudder the scenes that had passed, 
and again returned thanks to God for my deliverance. I 
called to mind how often I had been preserved and deliv- 
ei^. From my bondage in Africa, from my impriaon- 
ment in the Tower, from my hopeless slavery in the mines, 
from our wreck on the inland, and now, after passing 
dirough such dangers, from an almost certain cruel death 
by torture ! Truly did I feel how grateful I ought to be 
for that Providence which had often preserved me, and 
that my only reliance in future must be in its gracious 
protection. 

Eut here I was, married to a woman I detested, and 
living with barbarians ; and I said lo myself, " Tiiat kind 
HeaYen which has already done so much for me will, in 
its own good time, also release me from this thraldom. In 
the meanwhile let me not murmur, but be thankfuL My 
iquaw, as they call their wives among the Indians, now 
came up to roe and offered to paint me, and I thought it 
advisable that she should, as I felt that the sooner I con- 
fornjf^d myself to their customs the more chance I had of 
iiiaking my escape, which I was reeolvei to io^ft te-a^ 
opportunity. 



As soon as she bad completed mj toilet I 
of the wigwam J that I might look about me and be kh 
The Indiana, who were gaunlcring about, met me willi 
frieodlj " Ugh," which appeared a favorite monosflli 
with them. At ^ast I met with the iaterpreter^ and \^ 
to converse with him. I asked what nation I was 
belonging to, and he said the Massowomicks. I U 
how large their countiy was, and he told me mudi 
I could not understand; except that it appeared to 
verj powerful nation. 

I was very careful of mentioning the Englisli, or 
thing about their settlement, although I was 
know where it was ; hut I asked him whether they 
at war with anj other nation* lie said no ; thej k 
been at war with other tribes, but that the^ bad all 
peace thnt they might join against the white man, whoi 
taken their land. 

" I am an Indian now," said I* 

"Yes, and you will forget the white man,' 
"You have now red blood in jour veins. You 
Indian wife ; you all the same as one Indiao." 

I Eaid, " War Indian beat his wife suppose she 
much ? " 

** Plenty talk, plenty heat," said he, 

'^ Suppose mj wife talk too much and 1 bent her, 
Indian people eay ? " 

" Bay good. Suppose wife too old, yoti take two 
one more young/' 

I was very much pleased with this conversatioa 
that I Loxl the Blighlest idea of proljting by hk infi 
tion by taking another wife, but 1 felt such a disgust 
present one, and had already seen what a fniy she 
he, that I was TesdVv^d, W Ti^c^ess^r^,^ ^^^ her 
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was master, for I felt certam that if I did not she would 
soon attempt to Boaster me, and so it tamed out 

On the third daj she took down a bow and arrows and 
made a sign to me to go out, and, I presumed, bring bade 
food ; and as there was nothing in Uie house I thought the 
request reasonable. I therefore went out of the wigwam, 
and found that man j of the joung men were going out on 
a hunting'partj, and that I was to join them. We set off 
and travelled for six hours before we came to the hunting* 
ground, imd as the deer passed me I thought of Whyna 
sand my hunting excursicms with her. I was, however, 
fortunate, and killed two deer, much to the surprise of the 
Tndians^ who thought a white man could not use a bow 
and arrows, and I rose very much in their estimaticm in 
consequence. The deer was cut up, and we hung upon 
branches what we could not cany. 

We did not go home that night, but feasted over a largo 
fire. The next morning we all carried home our loads, 
and mine was as large as any of the others, if not larger ; 
neither did I flag on the way, for I was naturally very 
strong and active, and had lately been inured to fatigue. 
When we arrived, the squaws and men among the others 
were despatched for the remainder of the venison. I now 
went out every day by myself and practised with my bow, 
till I had become more expert, for I wanted practice. I 
had no musket, but I had a tomahawk and a long knife. 
I began to pick up a few words of the language, and by 
means of the interpreter I gained them very fost. Before 
I had been three months with the Indians I had acquired 
their confidence and respect. They found that I was expert, 
-^ and able to gain my own livelihood, and I may add that be- 
f^ fore I had been with them three months I had also mastered 
if my wife. When she found that I would not submit to her 
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cneatesy she was Terj ind^naiit and Terj' irioleiit, Imtl 
iminedialel J kno^ed her down, and beat lier unmercifbllj. 
This bronglit her to her senses, and after that I treated 
her as mj slave, with great rign*; and as she was a noto- 
rious woM, the Indians liked me all the better fixr it 

Ton ma J think that this was not £ur treatment towsuds 
a woman who had saved mj life ; bot she onlj saved it for 
her own porposes, and would have wmn m j ears, as well 
as m J companion's^ if I had not killed her faosband. The 
fiict is, I had no alternative ; I most have either treated 
her kindlj and submitted to her nanseoos endearments, or 
have kept her at a respectful distance bj severity ; and I 
hardlj need saj that I preferred the latter. So fiu' as her 
choice of a husband was concerned, she made a bad one^ 
for she received nothing but blows and bad usage. •! had 
one daj driven mj wife out of the wigwam in coi^equence 
of her presuming to " talk too much," as the Indian said, 
when the interpreter told me that one of the cbie& was 
willing that I should many his daughter, polygamy being 
one of their customs. 

I was very much annoyed at this, for I knew the yonng 
girl very welL She was very graceful and very pretty; 
and I felt that my fidelity to Amy would be in great dan- 
ger if the marriage was to take place ; and if proposed, I 
dared not refuse so great a distinction. 

I replied that I was fortunate, but that I feared my 
present wife would make her very unhappy, as she wanted 
to be the chief woinan of the wigwam, and when I was 
away I could not tell what the old woman might do to 
her ; and the conversation was dropped. 

This little Indian had, before this, shown me as much 
favor as an Indian girl ever ventures to show j — sufficient, 
at all events, to satisfy me that I was not 4isagreeable to 
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her ; and what the interpreter had said made me very un- 
comfortable^ HoweTer, I consoled myself vnth the rec- 
ollection that if I were compelled to many this girl it 
would be an involuntary infidelity on my part, and on that 
account might well be excused; for the hope of again 
rejoining Amy never left me at any time. 

One day I went out in search of deer, and was led 
away from my companions after a buck which I had 
wounded and attempted to overtake. They saw me in 
chase of my quarry, alid left me in pursuit. I followed 
for several hours, continually coming up with it, and as 
continually losing it again. At last I heard the report 
of a musket close to where the deer was last to be seen 
by me, and I thought that some Indian had shot it. I 
walked forward, however, very cautiously, and perceived 
a white man standing by the animal, which lay at his feet. 
I started back, for I did not know whether I had fallen 
in with a friend or a foe ; but as I knew that he had not 
had time to reload his musket, I hallooed to him, conceal- 
ing myself at the same time behind a tree. 

" Is that you, Evans ? " said the man in reply. 

« No," said I, " it is an Englishman." 

*' Well, show yourself, then," said he. 

•^^ I am dressed as an Indian," replied I : " I was taken 
by the Indians." 

^' Well, come along," said the man, who was attired as 
a seafaring man. 

I came from behind the tree, and when he saw me he 
snatched up his musket 

« Don't be afraid," said I. 

" Afraid ! " said he ; "I should like to see what I am 
afraid of ; but I'll be on my guard." 

« That's right," I replied. 
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I then told him that I had been taken hy the Indiani* 
and thej saved my Hfe because one of their women cbose 
me as her husbandj and that I was anxious to escape from 
them. 

" Well," said he, <* I am on board of a schooner at bb- 
chor down below in the riTer^ There are a few of ih 
come on ebore to get some venison, and I have lost my 
comrades ; hut I had no idta that the Indians weje <iowii 
here so close to the English settlements/' 

" How close are wg, then ? " said I j ** for I know not 
where I am- This is certainlj not oiir usual hunting- 
ground, for I have been led manj miles from it, in ptirsiut 
of the animal you have just ehot.^* 

" WeUy I thought so ; for I have been on shore hem 
more than once, and I have never met with an Indiai. 
You ask how far jou are from the settlement ; that I can 
hardly tell you, because the settlers have spread oot m 
^j I but JOU are ahqut forty or flf^y miles from Jame^^ 
town*" 

"And what river, then» is your schooner at ancbof 

" I don't know the name," replied the mao ; " Tm not 
sure that it has a name. We come here for wood and 
water, because it is quiet, not inhabited, and no queitloas 
asked." 

^ What are you, then ? " inquired I. 

** Why, to tell you the truth, we are what are called 
* Jolly Rovers ; ' and if you have a mind to come on board, 
we can finci a berth for yoUj I dare say/' 

" Many thanks," replied I ; ''hut I am not sufficiently 
fond of the sea, and I should be of no use " (for by thia 
term of Jolly Rover I knew that they were pirates) ♦ 

** That's as yoa please" repWe^ W \ " ^'^ \wa3nsv'* dor 
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** No," replied I ; ** and I tbank you for your kind offer, 
bnt I cannot live long on board of a vessel. Will you 
now tell me which is the right track to the English plan- 
tations ? " 

" Why," said he, " they bear right out in that direction ; 
and I daresay, if you travel five or six leagues you will 
fall aboard of some plantation or another — right in that 
quarter; follow your nose, old fellow, and you can't go 
wrong." 

** Many thanks," I replied ; ^' am I likely to meet your 
companions ? — they may take me for an Indian." 

" Not in that direction," replied he ; " they were astern 
of me a long way." 

" Farewell, then, and many thanks," I replied. 

" Good-by, old fellow ; and the sooner you rub off that 
paint, the sooner you'll look like a Christian,'- said the 
careless rover, as I walked away. 

^ No bad advice," I thought, for I was now determined 
to make for the English settlements as fast as I could, 
^ and I will do so when I once see an English habitation, 
but not before : I may fall in with Indians yet." 

I then set off as fast as I could, and being now inured 
to running for a long time without stopping, I left the 
rover a long way behind me in a very short time. I con- 
tinued my speed till it was dark, when I heard the bark- 
ing of a dog, which I knew was English, for the Indian 
dogs do not bark. I then proceeded cautiously, and in the 
direction- where I heard the dog bark, and arrived in a 
quarter of an hour to a cleared ground, with a rail fence 
round it. 

« Thank God ! " I cried, " that I am at last among my 
own countrymen." 

I cojfsidered, however, that it would not be prudent to 
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eliow myself, especially in my Indian paint, at ancli a time 
of nigliL, and I therefore sat down under tlie lee-?ide of a 
large tree, and remained tliere till morning. I then looked 
about for water, and having found a running stream I 
washed off my paint, and appeared what I reallj was^a 
white man in an Indian dress. T then went up agab tw 
the clearing, and looked for the habitation ^ which 1 dis- 
covered on the top of a hill, about four liuijdred yards oi 
The trees were cleared away for about three hundred 
yards all round it. It was built of heavy logs, let into 
one another, with one window only, and that very smaJt 
The door was still shut. I waUied up to it, and tapped at 
the door- 

" Who's there ? " replied a hoarse voice. 

** An Englishman, and a stranger/' I replied- " I liare 
just escaped from the Indians." 

" Well, we'll see what you are in a very short time, 
replied the voice* " James, get me ray gtm^** 

In a jninute the door opened, and I beheld a woman' 
more than six feet liigh, of gaunt appearance and hrp 
dimension a : I thought that I had never seen such a nu^ 
cuUne creature before- It was her voice which I 
heard. Two men were seated by the dre place, 

" Who are you ? " said she, with the musket ready fof 
the present. 

I told her iu a few word3. 

" Show me the palm of your hand — ^tum it up aton^-^ 

I did so, without the least idea of the reason for the d^ 
mand ; bat I afterwards discovered that it was to ascertw^ 
whether I was one of those who had been transported l«> 
the settlement, as they liad the letter K branded oa thenJ- 

*^0h, you^re not a jail-bird, theoj I see : you may cocoe 
in I but you'll give m« that\>cfW B®ft. wnAs^^Xl -^o^^V^^aafi*" 
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I " Certainly/' replied I, " if you vfkh it.'V 

W " Why, tiierG*9 notLing like making sure in this world ; 
and although you look a very peaceable, good-looking sort 
of personagCj notwithstunding your Indian set-oat, still 
IVe known just as amiable people as you, in appearance, 
very mischievous at times. Now come in, and let us hear 
■what you have to eay for yourself Jcykellj get some 
more wood/' - 

One man went out to obey her orders j the other sat hy 
the fire, with his musket between Ms knees, I sat down 
by the lire, at the request of the woman, who had seated 
herself by the side of the maUj aad Ihen^ on her' repeating 
her question, I gave her a narrative of my adventures, 
from the time thnt I left Eio. 

" Well," says she, ** we seldom hear stories like them j 
it's all the world Hke a book ; and pray what's that thing 
(pointing to the diamond La its case) you have hanging to 
your neck there? You have left that oat in your his- 

^ry." 

P " That's a charm given me by my Indian wife, to pre- 
ierve me from disasters from wild animals ; no panther, 
wolf, or bear wiH ever attack me." 

■ " WelV* said she^ " if so be it has that power, all I can 

^ly is, it*s not a bad charm to wear in these parts, for tliere 
are animala cuough in the woods in summer, and round ^ 
the house all night in winter j but I don^t believe a bit in 
the charm, and that^s the truth ; however, if it does no 
good, it can't do no hanrij so you may keep it on, and 
welcome," 

" May I ask how far it is to Jamestown ? " said L 
" What, going to Jamestown already ? I suppose yoa 
expect to be there to-night ? " 

" Not exactly, my good womaii," te^iBeS. \. 

L ' 
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trespass ui>oii your kindness to give me something to eat, 
for I am hungry*'' 

" Good womim 1 bah I and pray how dare 70 a call ntf 
good woman ? Call me mis tress j if jou want onjtbing " 

" I beg your pardon/* said L " Well^ theoj miitreas^ 
will you give mo eomething to eat ? " 

" Yesj I will, James, fetch the meal-cake and a bit of 
salt porkj and give him to eat, while I call the cows from 
the bush." 

The mistress, as I ehall in future call her, then prt 
down her musket and left the cabin* During her ahsaioe 
1 entered into conversation with the man called James^ for 
the other had gone out. To my inquiry how far It was bo 
Jamestown, he replied that be really did not know ; tfaa£ 
ho was sent out a convict, and sold for ten years to tk 
husband of tlie mistressj who had died two years ago; 
that tbis man hnd a Email veesel, in which he went to 
Jamestown by water, and that he had returned with liim 
in his vessel; that the distance by water he considerei 
about one hundred and fifty mile?, but by land it was not 
half that distance ; that he did not know the way, nor M 
he bcltcve that there was any road as yet made to jMiies- 
towOj as this plantation was quite by itself, and a long waj 
from any other. He understood that the nearest pkmtJk 
tioa waa twenty miles off, and he knew that there wai 
no road to it, as no one ever went or came except by 
water, 

** But," said 1, " are not the settlers at war with the Idt 
dian tribea that surround them?" 

" Yes ; and have been now for three or four years ; and 
the Indians have done great mischief to the planlatioaiv 
and killed a great many people ; but the settlers have poiH 
ished them severely*" 
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^ Then how is it that this plantation, which is so solitary, 
has not heen attacked ? *' 

^ Because the mistress's husband was a great friend of 
the Indians, and, it is said, used to bring them cargoes of 
muskets and ammunition from Jamestown, contrary to all 
law and regulation. But if he was friendly with them, the 
mistress is not ; for she has quarrelled with the principal 
chie^ and I should not be surprised if we were attacked 
some day, and all scalped." 

^ And what does the mistress say to that ? " 

^ Cm, she don*t care ; she'd fight a hundred Indians, or 
white men either. I never saw such a creature — she's 
afraid of nothing.'' 

" Who is the other man I saw here ? " 

" Oh, he's another like myself. There were three of 
ns^ but one was drowned by falling overboard from the 
aloop," 

** "Well, but my good fellow, how shall I get to James- 
town?" 

" Fm sure I can't tell ; but my idea is that you will never 
get there unless mistress chooses." 

** Why, surely she won't detain me by force ? " 

" Won't she ? — you don't know her. Why, she'd stop 
an army," replied the man. '^ I don't think that she will 
let you go — I don't know ; but that's my opinion. She 
wants another hand." 

" What, do you mean to say that she'll make me work ? " 

" 1 mean to say that, according to the laws of the settle- 
ment, she has a right to detain you. Any person found 
roving here, who cannot give a satisfactory account of 
himself, may be detained till something is heard about 
him; for he may be a runaway convict, or a runaway 
apprentice^ which is much the same, aftex oi^L '^or^^^^ 
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may eay ibat joiir account of your&elf is not eatlsfactory, 
n.nd therefore she detained you ; and if you won*i wortfj 
she won't give you to eat ; so there you are*" 

" Well, we will see if she is able," 

" Able 1 if you mean strong enough, why slie'd take yM 
up with one hand ; and slie is na resolute and severe u 
she is strong* I had rather have to d^ with three mco, 
and that's the truth/' 

" What's the truth, James ? " cried the mistressj eoii^ 
in at the door, " Let's hear the truth f]?om yoar Ups i it 
will be something new," ^ 

^ I gaid that I was seat here for finding a pocket-bcolii 
mistress ; that' s alt/* ^J 

*^ Yes ; but you did not toll him where you found it^-^H 
at the bottom of a gentleman's eoa^ pocket, you know* Tea 
can only tell the truth by halves yet^ I see." 

Wishing to ascertain how far the man's suspicious wert 
correct, I said to her, 

" I Lave good friends in Jamestown ; if I were mm 
there I could procure money and anything else to any 
amount that I required/' 

" Well," says she, " you may have ; but Tm afraid thai 
the post don't go out tcMlay. One would think, after aQ 
your wanderings and difficulties, that you'd be glad to be ] 
quiet a little, and remain here ; so we'll talk about Jame^ 
town some time about next spring " 

*' Indeed, mistresa, I hope you will not detain me bei 
I can pay you handsomely, on my arrival at Jamestowtii I 
for your kind treatment and any trouble you may taki I 
for me/' 1 

'* Pay me I what do I want with money ? — there's no 
shopa here with ribbon =i, and calicoes, and muslins ; and 
if there were, I'm not a. fi.ue majlam, ^^Qiia^ I why T 
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no child to leave what I have to — no husband to spend it 
for me* I have bags tmd bags of dollars^ young man, 
which mj husband heaped up, and ihej are of as much 
use to me as they are now to him*" 

" I am glad that you are so rich, mistress, and more 
glad that your money ia eo little cared for and eo little 
wanted ; but if you do not want money, I do veiy much 
want to get back to my frknds, who think I am dead, and 
mourn for me." 

" Well, if they have mourned, their sorrow is over by 
thb time, and therefore jour stajing here will not distress 
them more, I may as well tell you at once that you shall 
not go ; so make up your mind to bo contented, and you'll 
&re none the worse for it/ ^ ^ 

This was said in so decided a tone, that, bearing in mind 
what I had heard from the convict servant^ I thought it 
advisable to push the question no further for the present, 
making up my njind that I would wait a short time, and 
then make mj escape^ if she still persisted in detaining mo 
by force ; but this I could not venture upon until I was in 
possession of firearms, and I could not obtain them while 
sbe had any suspicion. I therefore rephed ; 

« Well^ dnce you we^ determined I shall not go, I have 
nothing more to say, e:s:cept that I will wmt your pleasure, 
and J in tbe meantime, let me make myself as useful as I 
can, for I don't want to eat the bread of idleness." 

*^ TouVe a very sensible young man," replied she j "and 
now you shall have a shirt to put on, which will improve 
your appearance a great deaU" 

She then went into the inner room, which I presumed 
was her bedroom, as there were but two rooms in the 
cabin. As she went olit, I could not help wondering at 
er* On examination, I felt assured l\i»X a\\fe ^^a Tfisswi 
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than six feet liigh, and ber sLoulders aa broad and her 
arma m nervous as a man*fl of that stature. Her chest 
was very expanded, but bosom she had none. In fact, die 
was a man in woman's clothings and I began to doubt her 
sex. Her features were not bad, bad they been of smolki 
dimensions^ but her nose was too large, although It wm 
straight ; her eyes were grand, but thej were surmonated 
with such coarse eyebrows ; her mouth was well shaped 
and her teeth were good and regular, but it waa the moutii 
of an ogress ; her walk was commanding and firm ; everj 
action denoted energy and muscle; and certainly, from 
the eouTersation I haTe already made knowiii her nusd 
was quite as maseuline as her body - — she was a splendid 
monster* In a miaute^he returned, bringing me a good 
check shirt and a pair of duck-trouser% which I thankfallf 
accepted. 

" IVe plenty more for those who please me," said Bhe^ 
carelessly* " When you've put them on,, come out to me^ 
and I'll Eihow you the plantation*" 

In a minute or two I joined her, and she led me round 
the toliacco-fields, then to the maize or Indian com groundSi 
pointing out and explaining everything. She also showed 
me the cows, store pi^, and poultry. Wishing Ui pleasfi 
her, I i^ked many questions, and pretended to take aa 
interest in all I saw* This pleased her much, and once or 
twice she amiled — but such a smile I After an hour's 
ramble we retumedj and found' the two servants very busji 
one husking maize, and the other in the shed where the 
tobacco was dried. I asked some questions of her abool 
the tobacco — how many casks or bales she made a year? 
She replied that she made it in bales, and sold it by weight* 

" It must be heavy carriage from hers to JamestowD ?** 
snid I. 
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^ Tea, indeed, if it went that way it never would amye, 
I ima^e/' replied she ; ^ but I haye a sloop in the river 
below, which carries it round." 

<< When is the time it is harvested and fit to be carried 
xoinnd ? ^ inquired L 

^ It is now taming fiist," said she ; ^ all that 70a see 
han^ng in the drying sheds has been already drawn ; in 
three or finir weeks it will be housed, and then we begin 
to pack : in about two months from this the sloop will take 
it round.'' 

^ But is it not expensive keeping a sloop on purpose, 
with men to have her in charge ? " inquired I, to hear what 
she would say. 

^ The sloop lies at anchor, without a soul on board," 
■aid she. ^ No one ever comes up this river. I believe 
Captain Smith, who made the settlement, did so once. 
There is another river, about twenty miles further down, 
which is occasionally frequented by buccaneers, I am told 
— indeed, I know it, for my husband had more to do with 
them than perhaps was^good for his soul ; but this little 
river is never visited." 

** Then your servants take her round ? " 

^ Yes ; I leave one in charge, and take two with me." 

" But you have but two." 

**Not till you came — one died ; but now I have three," 
and she smiled at me again. 

If I had not been so afraid of afi&onting her, I certainly 
would have said to her, *' Do anything, I beg, but smile." 

I said no more on that point. She called Jeykell, who 
was in the tobacco-shed, and desired him to kill a couple 
of chickens, and bring them in. We then entered the 
cabin, and she observed : 

^I don't doubt but you are tired with ^ TEL\vdLi<dSLV^^\ 
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jou look so. Gto an J sleep on one of their beds : ym Bhall 
Ixavc one for yourself by rtigbt" 

I was not Eony to do as she proposed^ for I wbs tW 
out I lay down, and I did not wake till she called me 
attd told me that dinner was ready* I was quite ready 
for that also^ and I sat down with her^ but the two oenTict 
servants did not She ate in proportion to her size, sd 
that- is saying enough. After dinner she left me, and 
went with her two men on her farming aTOcations, and I 
was for a long while cogitating on what had passed. 1 
perceived that I, was completely in her power, and ihi il 
was only by obtaining her good- will that I had anycbaac* 
of getting awajj and I made txp my mind to act aocorf" 
ingly. I found a comfortable bed, of the husks of Indiaii 
com J prepared for me at night, in an ante-room where M 
two 6 errant-men slept It was a luxury that I bfld tid 
enjoyed for a long while. For several days I remind 
very.quietj and apparently very coatented. My misti«sli 
gave me no hard work, chiefly sending mc on messagti 
or taking me out with her. She "made the distinetiofl be- 
tween me and the conTicts that I always took my me^ 
with her and they did not. In shorty I was treated ^ a 
fiiend and visitor more than anything else, and had I ud 
been so anxious about going to England, I certainlj 
no reason to complain except of my detention > and 
it was evident, it was not in her power to prevent, 
until the sloop went away with the tobacco she had n<i 
means of sending me away* One day, however, as I was 
walking past the tobacco-ahedj I heard my name men' 
tinned by the two convicts, and stopping I heard Jamd 
say: 

" Depend upon it, that's what she's after, Jeykcll ; arf 
he 13 to be our master, ^wtet^et "tt^ X^^e^Hx ore TiE^i 
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" Well, I shouldn't wonder," replied the other ; " she 
does make pure love to him, that's certain." 

" Very true ; everything's fierce with her — even love 
— and so hell find it if he don't fancy her." 

** Yes, indeed : — well, I'd rather serve another ten 
years than she should fall in love with me." 

** And if I had my choice, whether to be her husband 
or to swing, I should take the cord in preference." 

"Well, I pity him from my heart; for he is a good 
youth and a fair-spoken and a handsome, ifio; and I'm 
sure that he has no idea of his unfortunate situation." 

" No idea, indeed," said I to myself, as I walked away. 
<* Merciful Heaven I is it possible ! " And when I thought 
over her conduct, and what had passed between us, I per- 
ceived not only that the convicts were right in their 
Aupposition, but that I had, by wishing to make myself 
agreeable to her, even assisted in bringing affairs to this 
crisis. 

That very day she had said to me : "I was very young 
wheh I married ; only fourteen, and I lived with my hus- 
band nine years. He is dead more than a year now." 

When she said that, which she did at dinner, while she 
"was clawing the flesh off a wild turkey, there was some- 
thing so ridiculous in that feminine confession, coming 
irom jsuch a masculine mouth, that I felt very much in- 
clined to laugh ; but I replied : 

** You are a young widow, and ought to think of another 
linsband." 

Again, when she said, " If ever I marry again, it shall 
not be a man who has been burnt on the hand ; no, no, 
my husband shall be able to open both hands and show 
them," I replied, " You are right there. I would never 
disgrace myself by marrying a convict." 
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When I thought of these and many other oonversadoDS 
which had passed between us, I had no doubt in my own 
mind but that the convicts were correct in their supposi- 
tions, and I was disgusted at mj own blindness. 

^' At all events," said I to myself, after a long cogitation, 
^ if she wants to marry me, she must go to Jamestown for 
a parson ; and if I once get there, I will contrive, as soon 
as extra constables are sworn in, to break off the matcL'' 
Bnt, seriously, I was in an awkward plight There was 
something in that womto that was awful, and I coold 
imagine her revenge to be most deadly. I thought the 
old Indian squaw to be bad enough, but this new mistress 
was a thousand times worse. What a hard fate, I thongH 
was mine, that I should be thus forced to marry agaiBSt 
my will, and be separated from h^r whom I adored. I 
was a long while turning over the matter in my mind, and 
at last I resolved that I would make no alteration in my 
behavior, but behave to her as before, and that if the affiur 
was precipitated by my mistress, that I would be off to 
the woods, and take my chance of wild beasts and wild 
Indians, rather than consent to her wishes. I then went 
into the cabin, where I found her alone. • 

" Alexander," said ihe (she would know my Christian 
name, and called me by it), " they say widows court the 
men, and that they are privileged to do so" (I turned 
pale, for I little thought that there was to be an explana- 
tion so soon) ; " at all events, whether they are or not, I 
know that a woman in my position cannot well expect a 
young man in yours to venture without encouragement 
Now, Alexander, I have long perceived your feelings and 
your wishes, and I have only to say that mine are such as 
yours " (oh, I wish they were, thought I), " and therefore 
you have but to ask and to have." 
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I was mute with fear and despair, and could not find a 
reply to make to her. 

" Why do you not answer, Alexander ? Do you think 
me too forward ? " 

" No," stammered I ; " you are very kind, but this is 
so unexpected — so unlooked for — so unhoped for — I 
am so overcome." 

Observe, Madam, how strangely the sexes were changed. 
I was the woman in this instance. 

" I should like to consult my friends." 

" Consult your fiddlesticks," replied she, quickly. " Who 
have you .got to consult ? I hope, Alexander," said she, 
setting her broad teeth together, " that you are not trifling 
with me ? " 

"Indeed, I never should think of trifling with you, 
mistress," replied I. "I feel much obliged to you for 
showing such a preference for me." 

" I think, Alexander, that you ought ; so now then, if 
you please, give me your answer," replied she. 

^ Had i been prepared for your kindness, I wbuld have 
done so at once ; but I have many serious questions to put 
to myself, and, if you please, we will renew the subject to- 
morrow morning. I will then tell you candidly how I am 
situated ; and if after that you do not withdraw your pro- 
posal, I shall be most happy to be yours as soon as we 
can go to Jamestown to be married." 

My mistress then rose from her stool, and went into 
her chamber, shutting to the door with more emphasis 
than was at all agreeable to my nerves. I walked out 
into the open air to recover myself, and to reflect upon 
what course! should teke in this awkward and dangerous 
dilemma. Marrying was out of the question — but how 
tA avoid it ? It was almost like being stopped by a high- 
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wajmaiL He says, **Your money or your life." My 
mistress's demand was, " Marriage or your life." There 
was but one hope, which was to escape that very night, 
and take my chance in the woods; and so I resolved to 
do. 

I did not go in till darL My mistress was in her owb 
room ; the two convicts were sitting by the fire. I took 
my seat by them, but did not speak, except in a whisper, 
telling them that their mistress was not well, and thai we 
had better go to bed, and not talL They stared at meat 
the idea of the mistress being ill ; they had never knom 
her to complain of anything since they resided •with her; 
but the hint was sufficient They went to bed, and so^ 
I with my clothes on, watching the crevices of the door 
of her room to see if her lamp was out In about half an 
hour the little thin beams through the clinks of her dotf 
disappeared, and then I knew that she had gone to bed. 
I watched two hours more before I ventured to stir. The 
convicts were both snoring loud, and effectually drowned 
any slight noise I might make in moving about I west 
to the locker, secured all the cold meat for provision, took 
down one of the muskets and ammunitioif-belts, and,W 
ing put the latter over my shoulders, I then look the 
musket in my hand and crept softly to the door of the 
cabin. Here was the only difficulty ; once out, but five 
yards off, and I was clear. I removed the heavy woodco 
bar, without noise, and had now only to draw the bolt I 
put my finger to it, and was sliding it gently and success^ 
fully back, when my throat was seized, and I was hurled 
back on the floor of the cabin. I wa^o stunned by A« 
violence of the Mi that for a shor^Se I was insensible* 
When I recovered, I felt a great vmght upon my chesij 
and opening my eyes IlomM my xDi%\x^%% dtting upon id0>i 
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I giyiDg orders to the conyicts, one of whom had already 
ited the lamp. 

'For mercy's sake, get off my chest," said I, in a faint 
ce. 

* Yes, I will, but not yet," replied my mistress. " Now, 
nes, hand them to me." 

James handed some chains to his mistress, who, turning 
ind as she sat on my body, made the manacle at the end 
the chain fast round my ankle. This went with a snap- 
ing, which could not be opened without a key belonging 
it At last she rose off my body, and I could breathe 
e. She then called to the convicts, saying : 
^ Go both of you into the tobacco-shed, and wait there 
I call you out. If I find you one foot nearer to us, 
i flay you alive." 

The servants ran off as fiwt as they could. When they 
le gone, my mistress said : 

" So you were about to escape, were you ? You would 
old the chances of matrimony, and now you have other 
ances which you little dreamed of." 
" I thought it was the wisest thing that I could do," re- 
ed L "Since Lmust be plain, I am sacredly betrothed 
another person, and I could not even for you break my 
th. I meant to have told you so to-morrow morning, 

I I was afraid it would annoy you, and therefore I wished 
go away Without giving you any answer." 

" Well, sir, I offered to be your wife, which would have 
ide you my lord and master. You reiuse it, and now I 
ike you my slave. I give you your option. You shall 
her consent to be my husband, or you shall remain as 
1 arej and toil hard ; but any time that you think better 
it, and are willing to embrace my offer, you will be 
5e, and I will be as a wife in subiection." 
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*^ So joa say," replied L ^ Bat suppose I was to make 
joo angry after I married jou,yoa would do to me asyoa 
have done now. I mav, periiaps, one day get free from 
this chain, but, once married to yon, I am a slave forever." 

"You may think otherwise before long,** replied slie. 
" In the meantime, yon may walk oat and cool yooiself." 

She then returned to her room, and I rose, having de- 
termined to walk oat and cool myself, as she proposed; 
bat when I was on my legs, I found that to the other end of 
the chun, which was very heavy and about two yards long, 
was riveted an iron ball of about thirty pounds' weight, so 
that I could not walk without carrying this heavy weight 
in my hands, for it could not be dragged. I lifted up the 
iron ball, and went out of the house. I was no longer 
afraid of her. I was in too great a rage to fear anything. 
As I calmed, I considered my case, and found it to be hope- 
less. As I thought of Amy, and the many months of hope 
deferred, I wept bitterly ; and I had no consolation, for 
the reader may recollect that I lost my Bible when I was 
sent on shore, naked almost, by the rascally captain of the 
Transcendent 

I had now been twenty months away from Liverpool, 
and I felt as if my chance of seeing her that I loved was 
indeed hopeless. I might remain chained in such a soli- 
tude for years, or I might expire under her bari)ar6us 
treatment ; for I fully knew what I had to expect How- 
ever, I was resolved. I prayed fervently for support and 
succor in my time of trouble, and became more composed. 
I remained out the whole of the night, and watched the 
rising sun. The two convicts came out to their work, and 
shrugged their shoulders as they passed me, but ihty dared 
not speak to me. 

My mistress at last came out She commenced with 
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abase, but I gave no answer. She tried soothing, but I 
was mute. At last she became frantic in her passion, 
hurled me away from her, and after being dreadfully 
beaten I fell to the ground. She put her foot upon my 
nedk, and she stood there, looking like a fury. She loaded 
me with epithets, and then of a sudden went down on her 
knees by me, and begged my pardon, calling me her dear 
Alexander — her life — entreating me to accede to her 
wishes. Never was there such a tigress in love before, I 
really believe. 

" Hear me," replied I. " As long as I am chained, I 
never will give any answer upon the present subject, that 
I swear." " 

She rose from my side, and walked away. 

It is impossible, my dear Madam, for me to describe 
what I suffered from this woman for more than six weeks, 
during which she kept me chained in this way — at one 
time entreating me, the next moment kicking me, and 
throwing me down. I had no peace -^— my life became a 
burden to me, and I often entreated her, in mercy, to put 
an end to my sufferings. I also had my paroxysms of 
rage, and then would spurn her, spit at her, and do every- 
thing I could, and say all that I could imagine, to show my 
hatred and contempt At other times I was sullen, and 
that always annoyed her. She would bear my reproaches 
patiently — bear anything, so long as I would talk ; bufr4f 
I remained obstinately silent, then, in a short time, her 
fury would break forth. I pitied her, notwithstanding her 
ill-treatment, for the woman did love me (after her own 
fashion) most intensely. 

It was on the seventh week of my confinement on the 
chain, that one morning very early, as I was lying in the 
tobacco-shed, — for she had turned me out of the cabin,— 
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I pen^Wed among the trees, whidi were aboat three Iran- 
died jards from the cabin, two Indians, in what is called 
their war-paint, which is a sign that thej were on a hostile 
excursion. I remained perfectlj quiet, and well conceded, 
that I mi^t watch them. The convicts had jxMoare than 
once told me that the Indians -would attad^ us^ in ooose- 
qnence of an insult which my mistress had offered to their 
'chief, with whom her hnsband had been so friendly ; and 
when thej stated what had passed, I agreed widi them 
that they would not fail to resent the insult as soon as they 
could* I had therefore always been on the look-out, bat 
had neyer seen any Indians before. My mistress, to whom 
I had, in our days of sweet converse, sp(^en about them, 
always laughed at the ide& of their attacking her, and said 
that they might come if they liked. She had made eveiy 
preparation for them, as she had loopholes stuffed op 
with moss just below the roof of the cabin, frt)m whidb 
you could fire down upon them till they were within four 
yards of the cabin, and other loopholes, from which you 
might shoot them when close to. The window and door 
•were impregnable, and, provided that we were once in 
the cabin, there was no doubt but that a serious, if not 
effectual, resistance might be made. That the Indians 
were reconnoitring the cabin was evident, and that they 
did not do so for nothing was equally certain. After a 
while, during which I made out six of them, they fell back 
in the wood, and disappeared. The dog at that moment 
came out to me, and it was probably the sight of the dog 
which made them retreat, as they feared that he would' 
have given notice of their being so close to us. I waited 
till the convicts came out, and then I went into the cabin, 
and said : 

" You drove me out of the house last night, and I come 
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to return good for eviL As I lay in the tobacco-shed, I 
saw six Indians in the wood, to the east of the cabin, re- 
connoitring, and I have no doubt but that you will be 
attacked this night, so I give you notice." 

" And* you hope that, by this fear of their attack, you 
will be set free, is it not ? " 

" It is perfectly indifferent to me whether I am or not. 
I have often ask^ you to put an en^ to Qiy misery, and 
as you have not done it, I shall bless those Indians for the 
friendly act A blow of a tomahawk wiU release me, if 
you will not." 

" Well, then, let them come with their tomahawks," re- 
plied she, '' and I will protect you fix>m them ; for no one 
shall release you but myself." 

" As you please," replied I. " I have dope my duty in 
telling you what I have seen, and you may take precau- 
tions or not. For myself I care nothing." 

So saying, I lifted up my ball of iron and went away 
out of the door. I remmned out-of-doors the whole of 
the day, and therefore did not know whether my mbtress 
took any precautions or not, but I told the two convicts 
what I had seen, and advised them not to go far from the 
cabin, as they would run great danger. 

They inquired of me where I had seen the Indians, and 
I pointed out the spot in the wood, after which they went 
away. I was certain that the attack would be on^^s 
night, as there was no moon till three hours before 
daybreak ; and as it was very dark it would probably take 
place in the early part of th€ night. I had made up my 
mind what I would do, which was not in any way to de- 
fend the cabin while chained, but, when I was freed, I 
would fight to the last, so that I might be killed where I 
stood, and not be taken alive, and tortured* 
2X 
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I did not go out from home all that day, and, to my sur- 
prise, I was not molested by my mistress. At dark she 
called the conyicts, but theiy did not answer. She came 
out to look for them, and asked me whether I had seen 
them. 

I told her that I had not seen them for two homrs, and I 
had thought that they were in the house. 

" Did you tell them about the Indians ? ** 

" Yes, I did," I replied ; " and stated my opinicm that 
they would attack us this night ; and I advised them not 
to go far from the cabin, or they might be cut off." 

" Then the cowardly sneaks have run off to the woods, 
and left us to defend ourselves how we can." 

" I shall not defend myself," replied I. "I shall stay 
here where I am. I wait for d^ath, and will not avoid it" 

" Come into the house," said she, abruptly. 

« No," replied I, « I wiU not." 

<^ You will not," said she, and, catching up the chain and 
ball in one hand, with her other arm she caught me round 
the waist, and carried me into the house. 

" Well," replied I, " it is only deferring it a little long- 
er ; they will force their way in it at last, and I will die 
here." 

" Wait until they arrive," replied my mistress. " But 
do you mean to say that you wiU not defend the house?" 

i^Dertainly not, as long as I am chained as a slave," 
replied I. 

My mistress made no reply, but busied herself with 
barring. the door and window. She then placed the table 
and stools so that she might stand upon them and fire oat 
of the upper loopholes ; pulled the moss out of the loop- 
holes ; took down the muskets — of which there were six 
— from their rests ; examm^^ \)aG \pr«oasi%Qf those which 
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were loaded, and loaded those whicli were not. She then 
got out a supply of powder and ball, which she put ready 
on the table, brought the axes out, that they might be at 
hand, examined the water-jars to ascertain whether the 
convicts had filled them as she had ordered, and then, 
when all was prepared for defence, she removed the lamp 
into the inner room, leaving the one we were in so dark 
that the Indians could not, by looking through the chinks 
or loopholes, discover where the occupants of the cabin 
might be. All these arrangements she made with the 
greatest coolness, and I could not help admiring her cour- 
age and self-possession. 

^^ Is there any more to be done, Alexander ? " said she, 
in a mild voice, 

" Where is the dog?" replied I. 

" Tied up in the tobdcco-shed," said she. 

" Then there is no more to be done," replied I ; " the 
dog will give you notice of their coming, as they will first 
occupy the tobacco-shed as an advanced post** 

" Alexander, will you promise not to escape if I set you 
free?" 

" Certainly not," replied I. " You set me free for your 
own purposes, because you wish me to help to defend your 
property ; and then, forsooth, when the Indians are beat 
off, you will chain me again." 

" No, no ; that was not my feeling, as I sit here alive," 
replied she ; " but I was thinking that, if forced to retreat 
from the cabin, you would never be able to escape, and I 
never could save you ; but they should hack me to pieces 
first." 

" Answer me one question," said I. " In a time of peril 
like this, would you, as a conscientious person, think that 
you were justified in retaining in 5uch fetters even a con- 
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vict who had robbed you ? And if ^you feel that yoa 
would not, on what grounds do you act in this way to a 
man whom you profess to love ? — I leave it to youf con- 
science." 

She remained silent for some time; when the dog 
barked, and she started up. 

^* I believe I am mad, or a fool," said she, sweeping bad 
her hair from her forehead. 

She then took the key of the manacle out of her dress, 
and released me. 

<* Alexander — " 

^< Silence ! " said I, putting my hand to her mouth, ^fliis 
is no time to be heard speaking. Silence I " repeated I in 
a whisper, " I hear them ; they are round the house." 

I stood upon one of the sfools and looked through a 
loophole. It was very ?ark, but as the Indians stood on 
the hill, there was clear sky behind- them as low down as 
their waists, and I could perceive their motions, as they 
appeared to be receiving orders from their chief; and they 
advanced to the door of the cabin with axes and tomar 
hawks. My mistress had mounted on the table at the 
same time that I had got on the stool. We now got down 
again without speaking, and, each taking a musket, we 
kneeled down at the lower loopholes which I have de- 
scribed. On second thought I mounted the stool, whis- 
pering to her, " Don't fire till I do." 

The Indians came to the door and tapped, one -asking in 
English to be let in. No reply was given, and they com- 
menced their attack upon the door with Iheir axes. As 
soon as this aggression took place, I took good aim at their 
chief, as I presumed bini to be, who was now standing 
alone on the hill, I fired. He fell immediately. 
Aa I leaped from the &loo\ my tdc^Vx^^^ ^^eihar^ed her 
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musket, and we both caught up others and returned to the 
loopholes below. By this time the blows of the axes were 
incessant, and' made the cabin-door tremble, and the duSt 
to flj down in showers from the roof; but the door was of 
double oak with iron braces, and not easily ix^ be cut 
through ; and the bars which held it were of great size 
and strength. 

It was some time before we could get another shot at an 
Indian, but at last I succeeded, and as his comrades were 
taking the body away my mistress shot another. After 
this the blows of the axes ceased, and they evidently had 
retre^Lted. I then went into the inner room and extin- 
guished the lamp, that they might not be able to see us — 
for the lamp gave a faint light We returned to the table, 
and loaded the muskets in the dark. 

. As I put my musket on the table, my mistress said^ 
** Will they come again ? " 

" Yes ; " replied I, " I think they will ; but if you wish 
to talk, we had better retreat to the fireplace : there we 
shall be safe from any shot" 

We retreated to the' ^replace, and sat down on the 
ashes ; it just held us both, and my mistress took this op- 
portunity of embracing me, saying — 

^' Dear Alexander, if I had a thousand lives, I would 
sacrifice them for you." 

" We have but one," replied I ; " and that one I will 
.devote for your defence. I can do no more." 

"Who did you fire at?" 

" The chief, as I believe, who was on the hill giving 
orders: He fell ; ,and I think that he fell diead." 

** Then depend upon it they will retreat," said she. 

" I think not. They will be revenged, if they possibly 
can ; and we must expect a haxd fight for it." 
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"Why, what can they do? They never can break 
through the door, and when daylight comes we can ahoot 
ihem by dozens.** 

" Depend upon it," said I, " they will try to bom us out 
The wind is high, which is aU in Uieir &Tor, and I susped 
they are no# gone to collect firewood." 

" And if they dp fire the cabin, what shall we do? I 
never thought of that" 

^ We must remain in it as long as we can, and tto 
sally out and fight to the last ; but everything depends on 
circumstances. Be guided by me, and I will save you if 
lean." 
'" Be guided by you 1 " 

" Yes I Recollect I am not in chains now, and that 
although you have the courage of a man, still you have 
not been so accustomed to warfare as I have been^ I 
have long been accustomed to command, to plan, and to 
execute, in times of peril like this." 

^^ You have great strength and courage ; I little thought 
what a lion I had chained up," replied she. " Well, I 
love you all the better for it, and I will be guided by you, 
for I perceive already that you have the best head of the 
two. Hark! What is that?" 

" It is what I said," replied I ; '* they are laying fire- 
wood against the logs of the cabin on the windward side — 
(this was on the side opposite to the door). Now we 
must try if we cannot pick off some more of them," said I, 
rising and taking a musket. " Bring the stools over to 
this side, for we must fire from the upper loopholes." 

We remained at our posts for some time without* seeing 

an Indian. They had gone back to the wood for more 

combustibles. At last we perceived them coming back 

""'*H the wood. I should imagine there were at least 

ty of them. 
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** Now, take good aim," said T. 

We both fired almost at the same moment, and three 
Txidians fell. 

^ Get down, and give me another* musket," said I to 
xny mistress. 

She handed me one, and, taking another for herself, re- 
sained her station. We fired several times ; sometimes 
urith and sometimes without success ; for the Indians went 
a.^ray twice for firewood before they had collected what 
tliGj considered sufiicient. By this time it was piled up 
to the eaves of the cabin, and our loopholes were shut up ; 
'W'e therefore went over to the other side, where the door 
"^v-as, to see if there were any Indians there, but could not 
Bee one. We had been on the look-out for about five 
xiainntes, when the crackling of the wood, and the smoke 
forcing itself through the crevices between the logs, told 
^8 that the fire had been applied, and the wind soon fanned 
^t up so that the fiame poured through every chink and 
loophole, and lighted up the cabin. 

" We must retreat to the fireplace," said T. " Come 
Quickly, or we shall be shot" 

" Why so ? " said she, as she did as I requested. 
" They will peep through the loopholes on the side of 
tihe cabin where the door is and see us plainly, until the 
f^abin is filled with smoke, which it soon will be." 

" But tell me what we are to do now, for I feel if this 
Bmoke increases we shall not be able to speak to one 
another." 

This she said about five minutes after we had remained 
standing in the fireplace, with our heads up the chimney. 
" Perhaps it will be as well," replied I, " that I do speak 
so. This fierce wind drives the smoke to leeward in vol- 
umes, but the great burst of smoke will be when the roof 
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is well on fire. It is now baming fiercely on the wind- 
ward side, but we must wait till the lee-side has caa^ 
and then the volume of smoke will be greater. The great 
point is to hit the 'precise time of opening the door, and 
escaping shrouded in a volume of smoke. If too sooO) 
thej will perceive us, and we shall be shot down ; if too 
late, the roof will fall upon us, and we shall be smothered, 
or burnt We had better now, I think, leave this, and be 
all ready. Our best weapon, if we have to fight our waj, 
will be an axe. Let us each take one ; and, by now going 
near to the door, and putting our mouths to one d ^ 
loopholes, we shall breath freer, and unbar the door at 
the right time. Do you agree with me ? ** 

" You are right," said she ; " you are a mauy and I am 
a tpoman,*^ 

We left the fireplace, and, having felt for and found 
the axes, we went near the door, and put our mouths to 
the loopholes below ; and the smoke passing above them 
enabled us to breathe freer. I looked out and perceived 
that, with the exception of about six yards to leeward of 
the cabin, there was a dense volume of smoke rolling along 
the ground for a long distance, and that if we could onlj 
once gain it without being perceived, we should probably 
be saved. I therefore unbarred the door, drew the bolt, 
and held it in my hand all ready for a start. The cabin 
was now in flames in every part as well as the roof I 
touched my mistress, and then took her hand in mine, 
watching at the loopholC At last, when the heat was 
almost unbearable, an eddy of the wind drove back the 
smoke close to the lee-side of the cabin,, and all was dark. 
I jumped up, opened the door, and dragged my mistress 
after me ; we walked out into the black mass completely 
hid from our enemies, and then running hand-in-hand as 
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fiist as we could to leeward in the centre of the smoke, we 
found ourselves at least one hundred yards from the cabin 
without the Indians having anj idea that we were not still 
inside. 'As we retreated, the density of the smoke became 
less, and I then told her to run for her life, as the Indians 
would discover that the door of the cabin was open and 
that we had escaped — and so *it proved. -We were still 
a hundred yards from the wood when a yell was given 
which proved that they had discovered our escape a^ 
were in pursuit. We gained' the wood ; I turned round 
a moment to look behind me, and perceived at least forty 
or fifty Indians in full pursuit of us — the foremost about 
two hundred yards distant 

" Now we must run for it, mistress," said I, " and we 
must no longer take hands. We shall have to thread the 
wood. Away I We have no time to lose." 

So saying, I snatched my hand from her and sprang 
forward ; she following me as fast as she could, more fear- 
fblj evidently, of my making my escape from her than of 
her own escape from the Indians. As soon as I was a 
hundred yards in the wood, I turned short to the right, 
and fled with all my speed in that direction, because I 
hoped by this means to deceive the Indians, and it was 
easier to run where the wood was not so thick. My mis- 
tress followed me close ; she would have hallooed to me, 
but she had not breath after the first hsdf mile. I found 
out that I was more fleet than she was. Whether encum- 
bered with her clothes, or perhaps not so much used to 
exercise, I heard her panting after me. I could easily 
have left her, but my fear was that she would have called 
to me, and if she had, the Indians would have heard her, 
and have known the direction I had taken, and, when once 
on my trail, they would, as soon as daylight came, have 
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followed me b j it to any. distance ; I therefore slackened 
m J speed so as jnst to enable mj mistress to keep up witli 
me at about ten yards' distance ; when we had run aboat 
three miles I felt certain that she could not proceed mach 
iurther ; speak she could not, and as I ran without once 
looking beliind me, she could make no sign. I oontinaed 
at a less rapid pace for about a mile further. I did this 
to enable her to keep up with me, and to recover Any own 
breath as much as possible previous to a start The voices 
of the Indians had long been out of hearing, and it was 
clear that they had not discovered the direction Which we^ 
had taken. I knew, therefore, that they could not hear 
her now if she did cry out as loud as she could, and I 
gradually increased my speed, till I could no longer hear 
her panting behind me ; I then went off at my full speed, 
and afler a few minutes I heard her voice at some distance 
faintly calling out my name. " Yes," thought I, " but I 
' have not forgotten the ball and chain ; and if you thonght 
that you had let loose a lion while we were in the cabin, 
you shall find that you have loosed a deer in the woods." 
I then stopped for a few moments to recover my breath ; 
I did not, however, wait long : I was afraid that my mis- 
tress might recover her breath as well as myself, and I 
again set off as fast as I could. The idea of torture from 
the Indians, or again being kept confined by my mistress, 
gave me endurance which I thought myself incapably of. 
Before morning I calculated that I had run at least twenty 
miles, if not more. 

With the perspiration running down me in streams, and 
hardly able to drag one leg before the other, I at last, just 
about daybreak, gave it up, when I threw myself on the 
ground, and dropped out of my hand my axe, which I had 
carried the whole way. I lay there for more than half an 
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hour, tormented with thirst, but quite unable to move. At 
last I recovered; and as I well knew that the Indians 
'Would divide in parties of three or four, and hunt every 
part of the woods, and by daylight probably discover my 
track, I rose and prepared to resume my toil, when, look- 
ing rotind me, I perceived ttat I was exactly on the spot 
where I had followed the deer, and* had falleu in with the 
Jolly Rover, as he termed himself, who had pointed out 
the way to the plantations. I turned and saw the river 
below, and as he had told me that the Indians never came 
there, I resolved to go to the river, where, at least, I should 
find shell-fish and water. I did so ; and in half an hour 
arrived at the skirts of the wood, and found that the river 
was about four hundred yards from me and clear of trees 
at the mouth for some distance. I went down to the river, 
which ran swiftly out, and I drank till I was ready to burst. 
I then rose on my feet, and walked alppg its banks towards 
the mouth, thinking what I should do. To get to James- 
town appeared to me to be an impossibility, unless by wa- 
ter, and I was not likely to meet with any other vessel here 
but a pirate. Should I, then, go aboard of a pirate ? It 
appeared to me to be my only resource, and that I should 
be happy if I could find one. 

By this time I had arrived at the mouth of the river, 
and, looking out to seaward, I saw a schooner at anchor. 
She was about three miles off. That she was a pirate 
vessel, I presumed. Should I go on board of her or not ? 
and if so, how was I to get on board ? All her boats were 
up ; and I surmised that she had just left the river with 
the intention of sailing as soon as there was any wind, for 
now it was calm. The river ran out swiftly, and I thought 
I should be able to swim the distance with the assistance 
I should obtain from the current, which swept down right 
for her, and she was riding to its strength. 
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I was demurring. I had been perbi^ two boon on 
tbe beacb, waiting to see if she might send a boat on shoie, 
when, as I stood at tbe river-side, still hesitadng, I hap- 
pened to tarn round aqd perceived three Indians coming 
down upon roe as fast as they could. I hesitated no longer, 
but plunged into the stream, and was swept oat two hun- 
dred yards before thej arrived at the beach. I made ftr 
the schooner ; and the current ran out so &st that in half 
an hour I was dose to her. I swam for her cable, whidi 
I dung to, and then shouted loudly. This induced some 
of the crew to look over the bows, and they handed me a 
bowling knot, into which I fixed myself, and was hauled 
on board. 

I was dragged afl to give an account of myself and I 
stated iii a few words that I had been pursued by the In- 
dians, and swam off to save my life. 

^ Haven't we met before ? " said a rough voice. 
*I looked and saw the Jolly Rover whom I had* fallen in 
with on shore. I said, ^ Yes ; I was escaping firom the 
Indians when I met you, and you showed me the direction 
of the plantations." 

" All's right," said he. " It's a true bill ; and were those 
Indians after you that we saw on the beach just now ? " 

" Yes," I replied ; and then I stated how it was that 
they had attacked our cabin, and how we had escaped. 

" That was well done, and so you swam off three miles. 
Fire and water won't hurt you ; that's clear. You're just 
the man for us. What thing-um-bob is this that you have 
hung round your neck ? " said he, taking up the leathern 
bag with the diamond in it. 

" That," replied I — a sudden thought having struck 
me — "is my caul ; I was bom with a caul, and I have 
always worn it, as it saves a man from drovming." 
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** No wonder that you swam three miles, then," replied 
the man. 

Tou must know, Madam, that some people are bom 
with a membrane over the face, which is termed a caul, 
and there has been a vulgar error that such people can 
never be drowned, especially if they wear this caul about 
their perison in al^r-life. Sailors are superstitious in many 
things, but particularly in this ; and my caul was therefore 
as much respected by them as it hung round my neck as 
it was by the Indians when they thought it was what 
they call " magic " or " medicine." 

"Well," said the Jolly Rover, "as you had so much 
&ey so much water, and so much running, I think you 
won't be sorry to have a biscuit and glass of grog, and 
then turn in ; to-morrow we will talk to you." 

. I wenfdown below, very glad to accept the offer, and 
as I was regaling myself, who should come up to me but 
two of tile Portuguese 'Who had been wrecked in the 
xebec, and put on shore with me in the little boat by 
the captain of the Transcendent; I was very glad to see 
them. They told me that, after great hardship and suffer- 
ing, they had arrived famished at the banks of this river, 
and had been taken on board by the pirates, and had re- 
mained with them ever since ; that they were very anx- 
ious to get away, but never had an opportunity. I begged 
them not to say who I was, but merely that I was once a 
shipmate of theirs. They promised, and, being very tired, 
1 then lay down and fell asleep. I was so worn out that 
I did not wake till the next morning, when I found that 
we were under all sail running down to the southward. I 
saw the Jolly Rover, as I had termed him, on deck (his 
real or assumed name, I don't know which, I found out to 
4)e Toplifl), sitting on a gun abaft. He called me to him. 
I said, 
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" Are you the captain ? " It: 

"Yes," he replied, "foif want of a better. I told job |^ 
months ago what we were, so it's no use repeating it Do 
you intend to join us ? " 

" Then," replied I, " I will be very candid with you. I 
have been driven, as it were, on board of your vessel, bat 
certainly without knowing exactly what she was. Now, 
captain, I have to ask you one question, — Would yoOjif 
you could go on shore in England, with plenty of mooej 
at your command, and plenty of good friends — would yoa 
be here ? " 

" No ; certainly not," replied he. 

*' Well ; I am in that position. If onge in England,! 
have money enough to live upon, and plenty of friends; 
I therefore naturally want to get back to England, and not 
to run the risk of my neck on board of this vesseL" 

"That's very true," replied he, "but there are other 
considerations ; my men won't ha^e a man on bdard who 
will not swear fidelity, and if you will not, I cannot pro- 
tect you, — they will throw you overboard. We don't 
carry passengers." 

" That's very true, also ; and I will swear fidelity so 6r 
as this, that you never shall be betrayed by me, and I 
never will appear as a witness against one of you ; it weie 
most ungrateful if I did. While I am on board, I will do 1 
any duty you please to put me to, for I cannot expect to 
cat my bread for nothing." 

" And suppose we come to action ? " 

" There's the difficulty," replied I ; " against an English 
ship I never will fight." 

" But if we are opposed to any other nation, and there 
is a chance of our being overpowered ? " 

" Why, then, if you are overY)0\vcrcd^ as I shall be hung 
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along with the rest, I think I must do all I can to save my 
own life ; but, overpowered or not, I will not fire a shot or 
draw a entlass against my own conntrymen." 

" Well, I cannot deny but that's all very fair." 

" I think," replied I, "it is as much as you can expect ; 
espedally as I never will share any prize-money." 

"Well; I will talk to the men, and hear what they 
say ; but, now, answer me one question, — Are you not a 
seaman?" 

" I will answer the truth to everything ; I am a sea- 
man, and I have commanded a privateer. I have served 
many years in privateers, and have seen a great deal of 
hard fighting." 

" So I thought," replied he ; " and now answer me an- 
other question, — Was it not you that played that trick to 
that French privateer captain at Bordeaux ? " 

** Yes, it was," replied I ; " but how came you to know 
that?" 

"Because I was the mate of a merchant vessel that 
bad been captured, and I saw you three or four times as 
yon passed the vessel I was on board of; for, being put 
in quarantine, we were not sent to prison tiU the pratique 
was given. I thought that I knew you again." 

" Well ; I have no concealment to make." 

"No ; but I will tell you candidly, my men, if they 
knew all this, would not allow you to leave the vesseL 
Indeed, you might be captain if you pleased, for I do not 
smt them. Our captain — for I was his officer — was 
killed about six months ago ; and I really am not fit for 
the o^ce — I am too tender-hearted." 
. « Well, you don't look so," replied I, laughing. 

" Can't judge of outsides," replied he ; " but it's a fact. 
They say that they will be all condemned if taken, from 
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mj not destroying the crews of flie vessels we take ; flnft 
thej will be so many witnesses against them ; and I can- 
not make up my mind to cold-blooded murder. I am bad 
enough ; I rob on the high seas ; I kill on the high seas 
— for we must kill when w6 fight ; bnt I cannot comnut 
deliberate murder either at sea or on shore, and so I tdl 
them. If any one else could navigate the vessel, I should 
be superseded immediately'.'' 

^'I am glad to hear yon say what yon have, captain; 
it makes me less dissatisfied at finding myself here. 
Well, I have said all I can, and I most tmst to you to 
manage with your ship's company." 

'^ It will be a difEicult job," said he, musing. 

^ Tell them," replied I, ^ that I was once a captain of 
a vessel like this (after all, there is not so much diflferenee 
between a pirate and a privateer as you may think) — 
and that I will not be under the command of any one.^ 

" If they hear that, they will give you the command of 
this vesseL" 

'^ I will refuse to take it ; and give my reasons." 

« Well, ril teU them that : I leave you to settle with 
them how you can ; but," added he, in a low tcme, ^ there 
are some desperate villains among them.". 

" That I take for granted," rieplied I ; " so noy^ I leave 
you to speak to them." ^ 

Toplift did so. He told them that I was a pirate cap- 
tain, who had lost his vessel and been thrown on shore, 
but I refused to join any ship except as captain of her; 
that I would not serve as first officer, and would obey no 
one. He told them that he knew me before, and he nar- 
rated the business at Bordeaux when I commanded -a 
privateer, extolling me, as I afterwards found, beyond all 
measure. 
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The crew, having heard what he had to say, went for- 
Lrd, and, after consnltation, came to Toplifl and said that 
nust take the oath. 

Toplift replied that he had desired me so to do, and that 
lad answered that I would not " But," said he, "you 
1 better speak to him yourselves. Call all hands afl 
3. hear what he> has to say." 
This was done, and I was sent for. 
^* I have told them wliat you said, sir. I don't know 
or name." 

" I have no name," replied I, proudly, " except * Cap- 
ri,' — that's my name." 

The fact is. Madam, I was determined to carry it out 
stvely ; knowing that it is the best way to deal with 
all people as I now had in hand. 

**Well, then. Captain, I have told the men that you 
U not take the oath." 

•*Take the oath!" replied I, with scorn; "no; I ad- 
nister the oath to others. I make them take it. I make 
dm swear fidelity to me. Such has been my conduct, 
d I shall not depart from it. 
** Well, but, Captain Toplift, you don't mean to say that 

is to remain on board with us and not take the oath," 
id a surly-looking ruffian. " In spite of you he shall 
ce the oath, Captain Toplift." 

** Captain Toplift," said I, calmly, " do you allow one of 
Ur crew to use such language as this ? Had I been 
ptain of this ship, I would have blown Ida brains out as 

stood. You don't know how to deal with these rascals. 
lo." 

Captain Toplift, who appeared much pleased at being 
pported in this way by me- (strange that a single in- 
Hdual^ whom, they might have thrown o\et\>Q»x^ va^ ^ 
22 
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minute, should have gained such an ascendency, bat so it 
was), and who perceived that the men fell back, as if 
taken bj surprise, then said, ^' Captain, you have taught 
me a good lesson, which I will take advantage of. Sdze 
that fellow and put him in irons." 

^ Hah I " cried the man, seeing that no man touched 
him ; '^ who is to bell the cat ! hah I*" and drew his cat- 
lass. 

« I will, then," said I to Captain Toplift, « if you deaie 
it ; " and stepping forward I went up to the man, saying, 
** Come, come, my good fellow, this won't do here ; I am 
used to deal with such chaps as you, and I can manage 
worse than you, a good deal" 

I advanced till I was within the stroke of his cutlass 
before he was aware of it, and, seizing him by the waist, 
I threw him flat on his back and put my foot on his neck. 

^ Now," cried I, in an authoritative voice, " put this man 
in irons immediately — refuse who dares. Here, you 
sirs, lay hold of this fellow," continued I, looking to the 
Portuguese ; who accordingly came forward and led him 
away, assisted by others, who now joined them. 

" Are there any more mutineers here ? " inquired I ; "if 
60 let them step forward." 

No one stirred. 

^' My lads," said I, '^ it is very true that I have refused 
to take the oath, for the oath is not given to those who com- 
mand but to those who obey ; but at the same time I am 
not one to betray you. You know who I am ; and is 
it likely?" 

" No, no," replied the men. 

^^ Sir," asked one of them, who had been most forward 
and insolent, ^^ will you be our captain ? — say but the 
word, — you are the sort of man we want." 
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** You have a captain already," replied I, " and in a few 
weeks I shall command a vessel of my own ; I cannot, 
therefore, accept your offer ; but while I am on board I 
will do all in my power to assist Captain Toplift in any 
way, and you can desire no more. And now, my men, as 
an old hand, I have but this advic©vto give you, which is, 
to return to your duty; for everything in a vessel of 
this description depends upon obedience; and to you, 
Captain Toplift, I have also advice to give, which is, to 
shoot the first man who behaves as that scoundrel did who 
is now in irons. Boatswain I pipe down." 

J. hardly knew whether this latter order would be 
obeyed by the boatswain, or, if obeyed by the boatswain, 
whether it would be obeyed by the men ; but, to my great 
Batisfection, it was ; and the men retired peaceably. 

" Well, Captain Toplift," said I, " I have done you no 
harm, and myself some good. " 

** You have, indeed," replied he ; " come down into the 
cabin." When we were in the cabin he said, " You have 
unarmed and subdued the most mutinous rascal in the ves- 
sel, and you have strengthened my authority. They fully 
believe you are what you assert from your behavior, and 
I feel, with you at my side, I shall get on better with 
these fellows than I have done. But now, to keep up the 
idea, you must, of course, mess in the cabin with me, and 
I can offer you clothes, not my own, but those of the 
former captain, which will suit your shape and make." 

I readily agreed with him ; and, having equipped my- 
self in the clothes he offered me, which were handsome, I 
soon afterwards went on deck with him, and received the 
greatest respect from the men as I passed them. A cot 
Was slung for me in the cabin, and I lived altogether with 
Captain Toplift, who was a good-hearted,* rough sort of f 
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man J certainlj wliollj lanfit for the command of a vessel 
manned bj sticli a set of miscreantsj and emplojed Oii i 
guch a Bervice. He told mc that be had been taken three fl 
years before bj' a pirate yessel, and finding that he coald 
navigate J thej had detained hira bj force^ aod that at last 
he had become accustomed to hl3 position, 

" We all must hre/^ said he, " and I bad no other means 
of Livelihood left me ; htit it's sorely against mj con^deiiee, 
and that's the trutli. However, I am used to it nowj loil 
that reconciles you to anything, except murder in cM 
bloodj Eind that I never will conseat to," 

On my inquiring where they were about to cruise, h 
eaid, on the Spanish Main. ) 

** But," satd I, '* it is peace witb the Spaniards joat^^ 
now. ^M 

" I hardly knew,** said he, " it was peace. Not th^ ' 
peace makes any difference to us, for we take everytliiog; 
but you refer to myself^ I knowj and I tell you frankij 
that I liave preferred this cruise merely that we may do* I 
fall in with English vesseb, which we are not likely to do 
there. I wish I was out of her, with all my heart ami 
soul." . I 

^'^o doubt of it^ Captatn Toplift; I think you are sl^H 
cere* Suppose you put into ooe of the inlets of Jamaicat • * 
tbey won*t know where we are. Let us take a boat on 
Bhore and leave her* I will provide for you, and you shttll 
gain your living in an honest way," 

" God bless you, glr/* said be. ** I will try what I can 
do» We must talk the matter over, for they may suspe<i 
Eomethiagj and then it would be all over with us/* 

We conti^iiued to run down (ill we were ia the ladti 
of the Virgin Isles, and then we altered her course 
Jamaica. The first and ^cto^i wvaxes ^vk^^l^ receii 
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information of Captain Toplifl as to his movements and 
intentions, which thej communicated to the crew. If the 
crew disapproved of them they said so, and they were 
considered to have some voice in the matter. 

Now, although no navigators, these men knew enough 
of a chart and a course to find that there must he some 
reason for its being ahered as it was, instead of running 
down by the Spanish Msun, and they inquired why the 
cruise was altered. 

Captain Toplift replied that he had taken my advice, 
and that I had assured him that at the back of the island 
of Jamaica we should certainly fall in with some rich 
Spanish vessels, if we lay there quiet in some nook or 
another for a short time, as this was their time for coming 
up from the south to the Havannah, where they rendez- 
voused for a convoy. 

This reply appeared very satisfactory to the crew, for 
they were all cheerful and obedient, and we ran down to 
Janudca, and when we were close in shore we shortened 
sail and hove to. We remained three or four days in the 
clBngy that we might not cause any suspicion by our leav- 
ing too soon. Captain Toplifl then told the mates that I 
proposed anchoring in some secret bay or inlet, as we were 
certain to see the Spanish ships if we could send any one 
ashore on the hills to look out for them. This was agreed 
to, and we made sail and ran along the coast, looking out 
for some convenient anchorage. 

As we were so doing, a vessel hove in sight, and we 
immediately made all sail in chase. As she did not at- 
tempt to avoid us, we hauled off as she came near, to see 
what she might be. She then hoisted a yellow flag at her 
peak (for she was a hermaphrodite brig). This puzzled 
OS not a little, and we edged down towards her, for s* 
was very rakish-looking, except in her sails. 
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As we neared, finding, I suppose, that we did not a&- 
8wer her signab, and we were not the vessel she expected 
OS to be, she suddenly altered her course before the wind, 
setting all the sail that she possibly could. We imme- 
diatelj crowded canvas in chase, and came up with her 
fiist. As we ran, the mate and I looked at her through 
the glass, and I made her out to be the Transcendent, the 
captain oi which had treated us so cruelly when we were 
in the boat, and who had robbed us of our money -aoi 
dothes. I called the Portuguese, and desired them to look 
at the vessel through the glass, and give me their opinioo. 
They directly said that it was the vessel I supposed. 

^ Let us only catch the rascal," said I, '' and we will paj 
him in his own coin ; " and I immediately gave directioDS 
for the better trinuning of the sails, so anxious was I to 
come up with him. 

The men of the schooner were much pleased at the 
anxiety I displayed to come up with the chase, and by the 
alacrity with which they obeyed me I saw how anxious they 
were that I should be their captain. In two hours we 
were within gunshot, and sent one of our bow-diasers 
after him. Perceiving that it was useless to run, the fel- 
low hove to, and as we came alongside he was all ready 
with his boat to come on board. He did so, and at first I 
kept out of sight to hear what he would say. He was 
followed up the side by his amiable son. Captain Toplifl 
received him on deck, and he looked around him, say- 
ing, " I believe I am right. I was afraid I had made 
more mistakes than one. I believe you are in the free 
trade?" 

" Yes," replied Toplift, « we are." 

^^ Yes, I thought so, captain ; but I expected to meet 
another schooner which is very like to yours, and is also 
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in the trade. I made my signal to her, as, when she has 
anything to get rid of, why I take it off her hands. Per- 
haps you may have something of the kind which is not 
exactly safe to show — church-plate and the like. I pay 
ready money — that's my plan." 

As it aflberwards appeared, Madam, this scoundrel had 
been in the free trade, or pirating, himself, for many years, 
but he had taken an opportunity of walking off with a 
large sum of money belonging to the pirate crew, and with 
this money he had purchased his property in Virginia and 
the brig which he now commanded. Although he did not 
follow up the free trade any more, he had made arrange- 
ments with a pirate captain whom he met at Fort Royal 
to meet them at the back of the island and receive such 
articles as the pirate might want to turn into cash, by 
which he, of course, took care to secure a large share of 
the profits. 

Thb he had done several times ; and as he sold his cargo 
at Port Boyal for dollars, he had always cash to pay for 
what the pirate wished to get rid of. But he had now run 
into the lion's jaws ; for not only were I and the Portuguese 
on board to denounce him as a robber, but, what was still 
more unfortunate for him, three of the pirate's crew, whom 
he had swindled out of their property, were also on board 
of us, and recognized him immediately. 

As Captain Toplift knew how I had been treated by him, 
he thought it was time he should be confronted with me, 
and to his question as to whether there was anything to 
dispose of, he replied to him, " You must put that question 
to the captain. There he is." 

The fellow turned to me. lie looked at me, stared, and 
was mute, when bis cub of a boy cried out, " As sure as a 
gun it's he, father, and no mistakct" 
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" Oh, you imp of SataDj you know me, do jou?" re^ 
plied Ip ** Yes, it is he* Send all the men aft." 

The meu came fast enough, Thej were only wai 
till I had spoken to them to come and give info! 
against him. 

" Nowj my ladsj" eald T, " this ia a gooundrel who M 
witli some of us wlien we were in distress, after we 
lost our %^esseL Instead of behaving as one seaman 
Id another, he lohhed us of all we had» and toioed 
adrift naked to he killed by the Indians. Of all, I awi 
two Portuguese you took on board about four montb 
are the only three left : the others perished. The one *^ 
was with me was burnt to death by the Indians^ and I ^ 
rowlj escaped. I leave you to decide what this scoumii^ 
merits." 

*^ Bat there is more against him, captain/' said lh« iw** 
and then four of them stepped out and declared that!* 
had run away with the money belonging to the cn^ i 
which they were a part, and that the sum he had i1 
amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars. 

" What have you to say for yourself? " said I to 

** That I've been a cursed fool to be caught as I 
been." 

*' What will they do, father ? " 

" Hang uSj I suppose/' replied he- 

" Captain Toplift/' said I, " I do not command this 
eel, and I shall therefore leave yon to decide upon the &iSi 
this miscreant ; " aod, having said that, I was going 
to the cabin, when the captain of the Transcendent*! 
ran to me, and said, ** I want to speak to you, sir, wh< 
are alone," 

" Wliat are y ou after, Peleg ? " cried his father. 

*^Tm going to save youi: Ai^e^iiax\i^x,\l \ ^aasv^* 
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** You'll be clever if you do that, boy," said the man, 
sxieeiingly. 

1 allowed the boy to follow me down into the cabin, and 
d:i^en asked him what he had to say. 

^ I have that to tell you which is of more value than 
tlie lives of a hundred boys like me." 

^ Boys like you ? Why I thought it was to save your 
Other's life that you came down, sir." 

^ Pooh ! " said he, ^ let him hang ; he was bom for a 
lialter. I am come to save my own life. I only said that 
^o gammon him." 

** You're a hopeful youth," said L ^ And pray what is 
that yoQ can tell me that will save your own neck from 
tlie halter." 

^ That which will save your own, most likely," replied 
'- the boy, ^ and tit-for-tat's all fair." 

** Wdl, let's hear it, then," replied L 
^ No, not unless you promise. I can swing if need be, 
•8 well as ^Either, but I'd rather not, 'cause I know where 
all his money is hidden." 
^ I can't make any promise," replied I. 
** Then I can't tell," replied he ; " so I may e'en go on 
deck and tell &tber that I caonot manage it ; " and as he 
said the latter part of this speech, the undaunted little vil- 
Imn actually laughed at the idea of gammoning bis father, 
as he termed it. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and he will 
. pot depart from it, is mostly true. But it is more certain 
that if you train up a child iu the way that be should not 
, go, he will be a more true disciple. Could there be a 
more decided proof of the above than the behavior of this 
young villain ? But his father bad made him so, and thus 
was be rewarded. 
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^ Stopy* said I9 f<Nr I had reflected whether, after all, 
there were anj grounds for hanging the boj, and came to 
a conclasion that a jury would have probably acquitted him. 
^ Stop/' said L ^ You say that what yon can tell is of 
the greater ccmsequence.** 

^ And becomes of more consequence every minute tbat 
passes," replied he. *^ I will tell you everything, and let 
you into father's secrets. I peach upon father altogether." 

" Well, then,** replied I, " if what you have to disclose 
proves important, I will do all I can to save your life, and 
I have no doubt that I shall be able so to do.** 

** No more have I," replied he, ** or I would not have 
come to jou. Now, then, father came to the back of the 
island to do a little business with a pirate schooner, as he 
said just now ; and he has very often done it before, as he 
said just now ; but father did not tell you alL When we 
were in Fort Royal, father went to the captain of a king's 
vessel who is there, having been sent to put down the 
pirates if possible, and he offered this captain of the king's 
ship, for a certain sum, to put our friends that we exchange 
with into his hands." 

" What, betray his friend the pirate ? " 

** Yes, father agreed that he would come round as he 
has done this day, an J would contrive to chaffer and bar- 
gain with him and keep him so late in the bay that the 
king's ship should come upon him all of a sudden and take 
him, and this was father's intention, only you have pinned 
him. The king's ship will be round tliat point in two 
hours or thereabouts, so if you are found here you will be 
taken and hanged, as sure as I ain't hanged yet. Now 
ain't this important news, and worth all I asked for it ? " 

" It certainly is, if it is true, boy." 

** Oh, I'll prove U, £or 1 SLWst-ya %q^^ Vv^^-a^^'w^^sA^ 
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trusts me with everything. I saw the paper signed. The 
king's ship is called the Vestal, and the captain who 
signed the paper signed it Philip Musgrave." 

" Indeed," said I, turning away, for I did not wish the 
boy to perceive my emotion at this announcement. I re- 
covered myself as soon as I could, and said to him, " Boy, 
I will keep my promise. Do yqu stay below, and I will 
go on deck and plead for your life." 

" Mayn't I go on deck for a bit ? " said he. 

" What, to wish your father good-by ? No, no, you had 
better spare yourself and him that painful meeting." 

" No, I don't want to wish him good-by, — I'll wait till 
it's over, only I never did see a man hanged, and I have 
a curiosity to have just a peep." ^ 

" Out, you little monster," cried I, running, up on deck ; 
for the information I had received was too important not 
to be immediately taken advantage o£ 

" Well, captain, has the boy saved his father's life ? " 

" No," replied I, in a loud voice. 

" Then, up he goes," said the men, for the halter had 
been round his neck and run out to the yardarm for some 
time, and the men had manned the rope, only awaiting my 
return on deck. In a second the captain of the Tran- 
scendent was swinging in the air; and certainly if ever a 
scoundrel merited his fate it was that man. Shoi^ly 
afterwards I turned round, and there was the young hope- 
ful looking at his father's body swinging to and fro with 
the motion of the vessel. 

I looked in vain for a tear in his eye ; there was not a 
symptom of emotion. Seeing me look sternly at him, he 
hastened down below again. 

" My lads," said I to the men, who were all on deck, 
" I have received intelligence of tYia\. \m^xVa»ftft. 'O^a*^ ^ 
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leoommcnd that we should cat that vessel adrift, and make 
sail withoat a moment's loss of time.'' 

*^ What, not plonder ? ** cried the men, looking at the 
Transcendent 

^No, not think oiit, if joa are wise." 

<^At this replj all <^ the men exclaimed thai ^that 
would not do" — ''that plunder thej would " — that ''I 
was not the captain of the yessel," and manj more ex- 
pressions showing how soon a man majlose pc^olarily 
on board <^a pirate vesseL 

''I gave my opinion, mj men, and if jou will hear why 
I said so— " 

*^ No, no, out boats," cried they all, and simultaneously 
ran to lower down the boats, for it was now calm, that 
fhej might tow the schooner alongside <^ the Transcend* 
ent. 

** You might as well talk to the wind as talk to them 
when there is plunder to be obtained," said Toplifk to me 
in a low tone. 

" Come down with me," said I, " and I will tell you 
what I have heard." 

** Ain't they going to plunder the brig ? " said Master 
Peleg, when we came down. " I know where father's dol- 
lars are," and up he ran on deck. 

I made a short remark upon the depravity of the boy^ 
and then informed Captain Toplift of what he had told 
me. 

" If you had told them, they would not have paid at- 
tention to you. The boat's crew who came with the 
captain have told them that there is money on board, and 
all authority is now at an end." 

« Well," replied I, « I believe that the boy has told tie 
truth." 
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" And what do you mean to do ? *^ 

" Remain below quietly, if I am allowed," replied L 

" But I cannot," said Lc ; " they would throw me over- 
board." 

^ Make as bad a fight of it as you can," replied L 

^^That I will," said Captain Topliil, and with so su- 
perior a force opposed, we cannot stand long. But I must 
tell you where you must be." 

"Where?" replied I. 

" At the entrance of the magazine ; for as sure as we 
stand here they will blow up the vessel rather than be 
taken. Not all of them, but two or three I know are de- 
termined so to do, and resolute enough to do it. My 
pistols are there. You have only to open this door, and 
you are in the magazine passage. See," said he, opening 
the door, ^' there is the scuttle where they hand the powder 
up." 

" I will be on the watch, depend upon it ; and. Captain 
Toplifi, if the schooner is taken, and I am aUve, you may 
have no fear for yourself." 

^ Now let us go on deck again." 

" I will follow you," replied I. 

^ I am alone at last, thank Heaven I " said I to myself. 
^What a position am I in, and how much will be in 
suspense before twenty-four hours are overl My own 
brother here, not ten miles perhaps from me, command- 
ing the vessel which will attack this on which I am on 
board. That they will take us I have no doubt ; but what 
risk do I run — of death by shot, or by their blowing 
up the vessel in spite of me, or of no quarter being given. 
Well, I wish it were decided. At all events, I am long 
supposed dead, and I shall not be recognized among the 
heaps of the bodies." 
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I then went to the locker and took oat mj dack frock 
and troiuen, determined that I woold, if I were killed, be 
killed in those dothes, and be thrown overboard as a com- 
mon seaman. I then went on deck, for I heard the grating 
of the sides of the two vessels, and knew that thej weie 
in contact. 

All was uproar and confusion on board of the Tran- 
scendent, but there was nobodj on* board the sdiooofir 
except Toplifl and mjself. I cannot saj that I never 
saw such a scene, for I had seen quite as bad on board of 
a privateer. The common seamen, as well as the soldiers 
when let loose to plunder, are like maniacs. In half an 
hour they had broken open everything, cut the crew to 
pieces, and found out the hoard of dollars, which was 
shown them by young Peleg, who tried for his share, hot 
for EO doing received a chop with a cutlass, which cot off 
his right ear, and wounded him severely on the shoulder ; 
but his right arm was not disabled, and while the man 
that cut him down was bending over a heap of dollars, 
which took both hands to lift them, the boy ran his knife 
deep into the man's side, who fell mortally wounded. The 
rush for the dollars thus at the mercy of the rest was so 
great that Peleg was not minded, and he crept away and 
came on board the schooner. We saw that he was bleed- 
ing profusely ; but we asked no questions, and he went 
down the ladder forward. 

" What has that young villain been after ? " said Top- 
lift. 

^< I presume he has been quarrelling for plunder, and 
considered that he had a greater right to his father's money 
than anybody else." 

Among other plunder the people had not forgotten to look 
for liquor, and not an laoux Y\»A.^«kS^^^V^fe^i\a^ft-£burth8 
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of the men were more or less intoxicated. They had 
found plenty of good clothes, and were strutting about 
with gold-laced waistcoats and embroidered coats over 
their dirty frocks. The uproar increased every minute, 
when Toplift, who had been looking out with a glass ex- 
claimed, '* There she is, by all that's sacred ! " 

I caught the glass out of his hand, and found it was the 
king's ship. She was a large flush vessel, apparently of 
eighteen or twenty gans, just opening from the point, and 
not seven miles from us. We were still becalmed, and 
she was bringing the wind down with her, so that to escape 
appeared impossible. 

"Now, what shall we do?" said Captain Toplift; 
" shall we allow her to come down upon us, smd say noth- 
ing to the men, or shall we point out the danger, and 
persuade them to come on board and prepare ? " 

" You must do as you please," replied I ; " I am indif- 
ferent which. It will be dark in another hour, and she 
will not be down by that time. I would rather, avoid 
fighting, and get away from the schooner quietly, if I could ; 
but that I fear is impossible now." 

" Well, I must go on board of the brig and let them 
know, for if they find it out themselves they will throw us 
overboard." 

Captain Toplift th6n went on board of the brig, and 
calling to the men who were still sober, told them that 
there was a king's ship coming down upon them not seven 
miles off". This had the effect jjf putting an end to the 
confusion and noise of a great portion of the men, who 
hastened on board of the schooner ; but others, who were 
intoxicated, were with difficulty persuaded to return. 

At last they were all got on board, and the schooner, clear 
firom the brig, was made ready for actloxi •, W\.To^>S\.^^^ 
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obliged to make soma, alteration in the stationing of the 
men, as those who were to hand up the powder were all 
of them tipsy. Bj the time that the schooner was readj, 
and the breeze had come down to her, the corvette was 
not more than three miles from us ; bat it was quite daii, 
for there is no twilight in those parts. We consulted what 
course we should take to avoid her, if possible, and agreed 
that we would stand in shore and pass her if we possibly 
could. We knew that, if seen, we were then certain to be 
obliged to fight ; but if not seen, we might escape. 

We then shifled the helm and bore up across her bows, 
but we had not steered in this direction more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, when the Transcendent was perceived to 
be on fire, having been fired by the drunken men before 
thej left her, and soon afterwardk she burst out into flames 
that threw a strong light to a great distance, discovering 
the corvette to us at two miles' distance, and of course ex- 
posing us to the corvette, who immediately altered her 
course for us. We had therefore only to fight, and the 
crew, being most of them in liquor, declared that thej 
would fight till the schooner sunk under them. In a quar- 
ter of an hour, the corvette being close to us, and standing 
stem on, we opened our fire, raking her masts and yards, 
and then I went down below. I had changed my clothes 
for the duck trousers and shirt which I had swam on board 
in, and I now remained quietly in the cabin. A few min- 
utes afterwards the corvette opened her fire, and the shot 
did great execution. The cries of the wounded and the 
shouts of the tipsy men were mingled together, but the 
crew of the schooner fired with great rapidity and sus- 
tained the unequal conflict most gallantly. 

After a time some men darted down into the cabin. I 
was then at the door which led to the magazine passage, 
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}usied myself handing op the powder, as it secured 
om observation, and it was supposed that I was one 
J crew sent down for that duty, 
e men roared out, "Where is the captain? We 
him to fight the ship. Toplifl is an old fool, and 
know what he is about." 

nade no reply, but with my back towards them con- 
i to hand up the powder, and, having changed my 
, they did not recognize me, so they rushed upon deck 

le corvette was now alongside of the schooner, pouring 
r broadsides with fatal execution, the shot passing in 
' direction through her, so that there was as much 
3r below as on deck, and it was evident that the 
mer could not oppose them much longer. Still they 
Qued to fire with great resolution, being now sobered 
nore steadiness than at first. But by this time more 
half the men were killed and wounded, and our guns 

encumbered with the wreck and bodies. I heard 
, at the very time that a crashing broadside was 
*d in by the corvette, cry out, *** Avast firing for a mo- 
and clear the decks." 

Ley did so, and, having thrown the bodies overboard 
cut away the spars and rigging which had fallen, so 
enable them to work their guns, during which time 

broadsides were poured in, they remanned their 
, and fought with as much spirit as before. I could 
elp admiring the courage of the scoundrels, for noth- 
»uld exceed it ; but resistance was useless, further 
they preferred dying at their guns to being hanged on 
ibbet. 

it the shouts of the pirates and the reports of the guns 
lally decreased. The men were awe^t v«^^ Virj \k^ 
23 
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enemy's fire, and the guns were one bj one disabled. The 
schooner's sides were torn out, and the water poured in so 
fast that it was rising to the magazine. I heard a cry of 
boarders, and the striking of the two vessels together, and 
then there was a rush down below, when a man came aft 
to the magazine passage. It was the fellow whom I had 
struck down on the quarter-deck and had put into irons. 

'^ Come along," said he, to the others ; *' well send the 
corvette and ourselves all to the devil together. Out of 
the way there I " 

<" Stand back I " said L 

*' Stand back I " replied he, pointmg his pistol down to 
the magazine. 

I threw up his arm, and the pistol went off, striking the 
beams above. 

" Blast you I ** cried he, " whoever you are ; but Tve 
another," and he attempted to draw it out of his belt ; but 
before he could effect it I blew out his brains with the 
pistol which I had ready cocked in my hand. 

His companions started back, and I pointed my second 
pistol at them, saying, " The man who comes forward this 
way dies." 

As I said this the crew of the corvette, who had cleared 
the decks, charged down below, and the pirates ran away 
and secreted themselves. Perceiving them coming for- 
ward, I said to them, '' Put a guafd over the magazine ; 
they have attempted to blow up the vessel already." 

" Who are you ? " said an officer. 

" A prisoner," replied I. 

<^ Well, then, lead him on deck, and stay here, two of 
you ; shut down the magazine scuttle and keep guard." 

" Thank Heaven," thought I, « that this affair is over," 
as a seaman led mc V>y l\i^ e^'^'as otl ^<e^^k^ «nd handed wa 
to others, who took nie oxi \ioax^ o^ \5ftft <i«t^^\.\&. 
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We were all put down below that remained out of the 
schooner's crew, about eighteen or nineteen, not more, and 
I was glad to find Captain Toplift, although badlj wounded 
with a splinter, was among the number. We remained 
there huddled together, with a guard of ten men over us, 
for more than an hour, when we heard, from the conversa- 
tion on deck, that the schooner had sunk. After that the 
guns of the corvette were secured, and the men had an 
allowance of liquor served out to them, the watch was 
called, and all was quiet during the remainder of the night. 
For some time I was in a state of excitement from the 
events of the last twenty-four hours crowding so rapidly, 
but by degrees I became calm. I asked one of the guard 
who was the captain of the corvette. 

" What's that to you, you gallows-bird ? " replied he. 

"A civil question miight receive a civil reply," an- 
swi^red L 

^ So it might with any one else ; but if you don't want 
the hilt of my cutlass down your throat, you will hold your 
tongue." 

But I did not require to repeat the question, as I heard 
one of the officers on deck say, ^ It's Captain Musgrave's 
orders." 

This satisfied me, and I lay down with the rest of the 
prisoners, waiting for daybreak, when I trusted my troubles 
would soon be over. They were all sound asleep. Strange 
that men who knew that they would be hanged in a few 
days, if not the next morning, should sleep so sound, — but 
eo it was, — while ly who had every reason to believe that 
my sufferings were over, could not sleep one wink. I was, 
however, fully satisfied with my own castle-buildings dur- 
ing the night, and more satisfied when it was again broad 
daylight. After the men had had theix bi^sM^&V^^^SL^^'c^^^ 
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came down for all the prisoners to be brought on decL 
We were l^d up under guard, and made to stand all in a 
row. I looked round for mj brother, but he was not on 
deck. It was the first lieutenant who was there, with ser- 
eral other officers, and the derk, with pen and ink, to tab 
down the names of the prisoners. 

^ Who was the captain of this vessel ? " said the £aA 
lieutenant. 

** I was, sir,** replied Toplift ; ^ but nmch against nj 
wilL" 

''Oh, of course ; everyman was on board of her against 
his wilL What is your name ? Put him down, Mr. Pea> 
son. Any other officers alive ? ** 

«No, sir,** replied Toplift. 

The name of every man was then asked and put down, 
and it so happened that I was the last ; for, anxious to see 
my brother, I had walked up the foremost, and they had 
oonmienced their interrogation at the other end <^ the 
line. 

" What is your name ? " 

"I do not belong to the schooner,** replied I. 

^ Of course not : you dropped on board her firom^ the 
clouds." 

'' No, sir, I did not ; I swam on board of her to save 
my life." 

" Then you went out of the fiying-pan into the fire, I 
reckon, my good fellow, for your life is forfeited now.*' 

" I rather think not, sir," replied I. " On the oontrarj, 
I feel it is quite safe." 

*^ Give us none of your jaw, my good fellow, but give as 
your name." 

" Certainly, sir, if you require it. My name is Alex- 
ander Musgrave, sir " replied I ; '' I am the elder brother 
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^our captain, Philip Musgrave, and I will thank 70a to 
into his cabin and inform him that I am here." 
iThe first lieutenant and officers started back in astonish- 
Dt, and so did Captain Toplif^ and the pirates. The 
t- lieutenant hardlj knew whether to consider it as a pre- 
^e on. mj part or not, and was undecided how to act, 
^n Captain Toplift said, " I do not know whether the 
tieman is as he says, but this is certain, and all the men 

prove it as well as mjself, that he did swim on board, 
be said, to escape from the Indians, and that he has 
er joined the crew. Thej offered to make him captain 
nj stead, and he positively refused it." 
" Yes," said all the pirates, " that's true enough." 
' Well, sir," replied the first lieutenant, " I will certainlj 
py your message." 

^ To make all certain," replied I, ^ I will write my name 
Gi slip of paper for you to take in to the captain. He 
VMTS my signature." 

I did so, and the first lieutenant took the paper, and 
:xt into the cabin. In a minute he returned, and re* 
fcsted me to follow him. I did so, and in another min- 

I was in the arms of my brother. For some time we 
bher of us could speak. At last Philip said, ^^That 
I are alive and well let me thank Heaven. I have 
jsidered you as dead, and so have others ; and to find 
I on board of a pirate — on board of a vessel which I 
re been riddling with shot, any one of which might 
^ caused your death ! Thank God I was ignorant that 
I were on board, or I never could have done my duty. 
^111 not ask how you came on board of this vessel, for 
.t must be the end of your narrative, which I must 
/e from the time that you first left Bio, and afterwards 
detail the whole from the time that you left the coaat." 
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** Then they received my letters from^Bio ? " 

"Yes, after imagining you were dead, they were re- 
joiced by those letters ; but I will not anticipate my story, 
nor will I now ask for yours : it is sufficient at present 
that you are alive, my dear Alexander, and once more in 
my arms." 

" Let me ask one question," repHed I. 

" I know what it will be. She was in good, healih, bat 
suffering much in mind from having no account of yoa. 
Her father and others liave reasoned with her, and painted 
the impossibility of your being in existence, as the xebee 
you sailed in had never been heard of. She still adheres 
to the opinion that you are alive, and will not abandon tlie 
hope of seeing you again ; but hope deferred has paled 
her cheek even more pale than it usually is, and she evi- 
dently suffers much, for her life is wrapped in yonrs. 
Now, having told you this, you must come into my state- 
room, and allow me to enable you to appear as my brother 
ought to do. I do not think that there is any difference in 
our size now, although there was when we last parted." 

" Many thanks, Philip ; but before I adonize my outward 
man I should wish to satisfy my inward cravings ; and, to 
tell the truth, Fm so hungry from not having broken my 
fsLst for nearly twenty-four hours, that if you could order 
something to eat while you are looking out the dothes, I 
should feel in no small degree gratefuL'* 

Philip rang the bell and ordered the steward to brix^ 
something to eat and drink, and aft«r eating I occupied a 
quarter of an hour more in getting rid of the pirate smoke 
and dirt, and putting on one of his uniforms, for he had 
no other clothes on board, when I came out looking not at 
all like a pirate. 

"Now, then," said Philip, " before we have our tSte^ 
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f iiiSf come out with me, and let me introduce jou to the 
I officers as my brother*" 

I went out with him, and was formally introduced. The 

I first lieutenant apologized for hia rough speech, but I told 

! him that there was no occasion for anj apology, as I had 

I no doubt that I looked very much like a pirate at the 

time* 

" JMore than you do now, siFj at all events/' replied he. 
" By the by, brother," said Ij " there is one man 
I among the prisoners who, although compelled to act a3 
I captain by the men, is no pirate. His conduct I will ex- 
I plain to yon. May I request him to be kindly treated ? 
His name is TopUfl; — and also two Portuguese, my 
[ former companions." 

" Certainly," replied Philip, " your word is sufficient. 
Let those persons be released and taken care of/' said he 
to the first lieutenant *^ We will wait for the particulaxa 
I hy-and-by." 

I remained on deck about ten minutes, and then returned 
I to the cabin with my. brother. 

" What is this which you have left on my dressing- 
table ? " said Philip, surveying the leather bag which con- 
tatnod the diamond. 

" That, Philip/* said I, " is a portion of my narrative, 
and eventually may prove a very important one* I don't 
think that I can afford to make yon a present of it^ but I 
shall see " 

" It does not look very valuable/* replied he. 
" At all events, do me the favor to lock it up carefully,* 
replied I. 

" Well, if you are in earnest, I will/' he said ; and hav* 
I ing put it in a drawer and locked it up^ he said, ^ KoW|J 
Alexander, let me have your history " 
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I oommenced, and told him all that the reader is now 
acquidoted with. Dinner hroke off mj narrative, and as 
soon as it was over I resumed it. When I had finished, 
he expressed his astonishment, and asked manj qaestions. 
Among others he siud, ^ And that little wretch Peleg, the 
captain of the Transcendent's son — is he on board?" 

^ I have not seen him,** replied I,, " and therefore pre- 
sume that he was not able to move, and went down in the 
schooner." Which was the case. 

" Yon have indeed told me a strange tale," said Phi% 
^and jou have had some extraordinary escapes. Too 
mast have a charmed life, and you appear to have be^ 
preserved to prove that Amy's persuasion of your being 
still alive was just and well-founded ; and now it is mj 
turn to talk, and yours to listen. When I left you as 
lieutenant of Captain Levee's schooner, we very shortly 
afterwards had an action with a Spanish vessel of very 
superior force, for she mounted thirty guns. Having no 
chance with her, from her superior weight of metal, we 
threw ourselves on her bow and boarded. The Span- 
iards did not relish this kind of close fighting, and gave us 
immediate possession of their deck. Captain Levee, 
when he brought in his prize, was appointed to a frigate of 
thirty-six guns, and I followed him as his first lieutenant. 
We had another combat with a vessel of equal force, in 
which we were the victors, and I was sent in the prize. 
Captain Levee wrote very kindly in my behalf, and I 
was made a captain, and given the conmiand of a small 
brig. But let me first finish with Captain Levee. He 
captured a galleon, which gave him a large fortune, and he 
then gave up the command of his ship, and went on shcnre, 
telling me in a letter that he had hitherto squandered 
away all his money, bwt uoi^ tha^ h^ had got so much, he 
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intended to keep it. He has done so, for he has purchased 
a large landed property, is married, and, I believe, is verj 
happy." " 

** He deserves it," replied I ; " and long may he be so.'* 
" Well, to continue. I was sent out on this station, and, 
haying information that the vessel which you are now on 
was at anchor in a bay close to the Havannah, I ran in and 
leoonnoitred. She hoisted Spanish colors, and I did the 
same. It fell calm, and I lay about four miles outside. I 
was mistaken for another Spanish vessel, and the captain 
j£ this vessel, or, to speak correctly, the Spanish captain 
of the Spanish brig, came out to see me, and did not dis- 
Oover his mistake till he was on board. I detained him 
and his boat's crew. It continued calm till the evening, 
When the breeze sprung up, and I put the head of the 
hrig right for the bay, as if I were going to anchor. The 
breeze being light, it was dark before I got in and along- 
side this vessel. They were completely surprised, for 
ftey imagined that their captain was dining with his old 
friend, and, having no idea that we were anything but 
Spanish, had not the least preparation for resistance. We 
had possession of her decks before they could seize their 
arms, and I brought her out without any one knowing that 
she had been captured. On my arrival, the admiral gave 
me the command of her, which I have held for nine 
months; but she is very defective, and I was ordered 
hmne, and should have sailed, had it not been that that 
sooondrel, the captain of the Transcendent, gave me the 
information which induced me to come round to the back 
of the island. Little did I thiak what happiness awaited 
me. So much for myself. Do not think me an egotist 
fir speaking of myself: I am only clearing away the less 
important information to arrive at lYia^t -^lYa^ tdlqsX, \fiX«t- 
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esU you. The Amy arrived safe with her Taloabk carfflir 
The captain reported that he had remained at the rcndez- 
I Y0U3 until blown off bj a sort of hurricane, and that, find^ 
ing himself a long way off, he considered, when the gib 
Imd ceased, that be wa^j not justified in remaining with $u 
valuable a cargo, but was bound to make the best of Ih 
way to Liverpool He was right ; and Ms conduct wia 
approved of by Mn Trevannion, who looked for jour 
arrival every hour* At last a week parsed away and jm 
did not make your appearance, and great alarm was elJt€^ 
taincd for your safety. The weeks grew into monthsi asi 
it was fiuppo.sed that you had been upset in the same hurri- 
eane which had driven the Amy eo far off from her ren* 
dezvoua. The poor girl Whynawas, as yoti maysupposet 
kindly received by Mr. Trevannion and bis daughter* id 
eoon gained their affection ; but ahe pined for your retail 
and when she was told that you were dead she never re- 
covered it. The climate certainly did not agree with bfift 
and she contracted a very had cough during the maW 
but I believe from my heart that it was your loss wtici 
affected her the most severely* After she had beea aM 
eighteen months in England, she fell into a consmnptwa 
and died/' 

" Poor Whyna ! " said I, with a sigh, 

** Alexander/' said Philipj " perhaps it was all for i» 
beat> for that poor girl loved you sincerely, and, aappoiBf 
that she was now still alive and living with Mi^s Tre™** 
nioD, and on your return your marriage should (whicb,*' 
course, unless Heaven decrees otherwise, it will) ^ 
place, that poor creature would have been very unbtpffi 
and although the idea of her being a rival to Miss Tf^ 
vannion is something which may appear absurd to v^ 1^ 
she had the eame fectlm^^^ clu^ mw^t liave endured 
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same pangs, as anj other woman, let her color be what it 
may. I think, therefore, that her removal was a blessing 
and a happy dispensation. I saw Mr. Trevannion and his 
daughter but once previous to their receiving your letters 
from Bio, acquainting them with jour misfortunes and 
happy deliverance from slavery. They were both very 
dejected, and Mr. Trevannion talked of retiring from busi- 
ness, and living upon his property near Liverpool. As I 
corresponded regularly with Amy, I learned that he had 
done so, and had just wound up his affairs when your let- 
ters arrived from Bio with an order on the Portuguese 
Exchequer for a considerable sum. I hardly need Eay 
tiiat the joy occasioned by this intelligence was great Amy 
- -fecovered her good looks, and her father Bitterly lamented 
', -, Iris having retired from business, as he had wished to have 
c J Hade the whole over to you. The money you remitted 
cr^ihmi Bio he considered as your own, and he also set apart 
I ^^'jtmr share of the business from the time that you were 
'Admitted as a partner. He was not aware that you could 
%nrry a diamond of such immense value about your per- 
hofHj exposed to the view of every one ; among Indians, 
Itettlers, and pirates. That my delight was equal to theirs 
you will, I am sure, give me credit to believe ; and although 
X -was obliged to sail for the West Indies, every day I an- 
iHopated receiving a letter informing me of your arrival 
&^ En^and. Judge, then, my distress at first receiving let- 
stating that you had not been heard of for three 
Months after your leaving Bio, and expressions of fear 
some accident had happened ; and then month after 
^!^^^<Xith many more and more desponding letters, in which 
^■Kr. Trevannion plainly stated that the xebec must have 
and only Amy clinging to the hope that you 
still alive. I acknowledge that 1 comv^^T^^ ^^xk 
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dead ; aad you may therdbre imogine my surprise atii ^ 
light when your signature on the slip of paper proved thit 
you were not only in existence, but on board of the mm 
vessel witb me*" 

Such wa^ the narrative of my brother Philip in reta 
for mine, and it was late at night when we parted. 
how Bincerely did I pray that night, thanking ITeaTen : 
all its mercieB, and entreating that the cup might not k 
again dashed from my lips. When I arose next mojuiBg 
I found that Philip was on deck» and I followed him* 

" We shall soon be in Port Royal with this wind," mi 
he ; "and I hope to find the atlmiral stiO there." 

I had some conversation with the offieers, and then i 
below to see Toplift. lie was in his hammock, for be Ni 
much fever, and suffered from his wound, but the surgeoa 
said that he would do well, 

" Toplift/' said I, " you must keep your mind at i 
for my brother has promised me that }'oii shall not be tri 
with the othersj and lias no doubt that when he exph 
the whole to the admiral you will be thanked for your §e^ 
vice." 

** Thanked!" said Toplift. *'If I am not hanged, Jj 
shall be fortunate enough.^' 

" No fear of that," replied I ; " so keep jour mind < 
and get well as fast as you can." 

*' Well then, sir, you have saved my life, at all even 
for had you not come on board, no one would hare et 
spoken for me, or believed tliat I was not a pirate H 
heart like all the other?, except the two Portuguese*'' 

" If necessary, they will be evidence in your favor i Irt I 

I do not think any evidence will be required asccepl I 

and that will be sufficient with tho admiraL I proiiilsai I 

jou that you should ueTrtt ^a.rA, ^^ taa-aKa q€ ss^ttitig ] 

livelihood, and I repeat ft^^X ^t^m\s^ vw.^:" 
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^ Thank yoa, sir/' replied he, and I then left him and 
went up to the cabin to break£ist 

The following day we were at anchor at Port Royal. 
My brother reported what had occurred, and the admiral 
Bcnt for all the pirate prisoners except Toplift, whose case 
was so fully represented by me and my brother that he 
was permitted to go at large, and to take a passage home 
to England free of expense if he wished it. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Toplifl accepted this offer, and re- 
' mained in the vessel with me. The two Portuguese were 
also liberated. Three days after our arrival, we sailed 
for England, and after a quick run of between five and 
m^ weeks we anchored at Spithead. My brother could 
not leave his ship, and I therefore requested him to write 
to Liverpool, stating that he had intelligence of me, and 
that I was alive ; that I had been wrecked and had fallen 
into the hands of the Indians near the English settlements 
in Virginia, and that I had escaped and was, he believed, 
at Jamestown. 

I considered it wise to make a communication like this 
at first, as too sudden an announcement might be danger- 
ous to one in so weak a state of health as Philip stated 
my Amy to be from the letter he had received from her 
father. I remained with him at Portsmouth until the re- 
ply came. Mr. Trevannion wrote and told Philip that his 
communication had, as it were, raised his daughter from 
the grave — as she had fallen into a state of profound 
melancholy, which nothing could remove ; that he had 

' very cautiously introduced the subject, and by degrees 
told her what was reported ; and eventually, when he found 
tha^ she was more composed, that he had put Philip's let- 

\ ter into her hand. 

' He concluded that he trusted that I would arrive etcho^si^ 
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for if anj accident were now to happen to me it would 
be the death of his daughter, who had not strength enough 
left to bear another reverse. At mj request Philip 
then wrote that he had received a letter from a brother 
office^ stating that I was well and safe on board, and that 
thej would be in England a few days after the receipt of 
the letter. 

'Leaving directions to Philip how to proceed, I now vent 
off to London, and, having fitted mjself out with every 
requisite of dress and toilet, I called upon a celebrated 
Jew diamond-merchant and showed him mj diamond, re- 
questing that he would weigh it and then estimate its value. 
He was much astonished at the sight of such a stone, as 
well he might be, and after weighing it and examining it 
he pronounced it worth fortj-seven thousand pounds, pro- 
vided a purchaser could be found for an article of such 
value. 

I told him that I was not a merchant, and could not be 
travelling about to show the diamond to crowned heads ; 
but if he would give me a liberal price for it, I would 
abate a great deal, that he might dispose of it to his own 
advantage. He requested that he might call upon me 
with two of his friends, that they might see the diamond 
and consult with him, and then he would give me an an- 
swer. We fixed the time for twelve o'clock on the follow- 
ing daj, and I took my leave. 

The next day he called at the time appointed, accompa- 
nied by two gentlemen of his own persuasion. They 
weighed the stone again very carefully, examined it by the 
light of a powerful lamp to ascertain its water, and to see 
if there were any flaws in it, calculated the reduction of 
weight which would take place in cutting i^ and, after a 
consultation, I was offered thirty-eight thousand pounds. 
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I considered this an offer that I ought not to refuse, and I 
closed with them. The next day the affair was settled. I 
received money and bills on government to the amount, 
and wrote to Philip telling him what had taken place. 
Strange that from two slaves in the mines I shoul<t have 
received such valuable legacies, -r- from poor Ingram a dia- 
mond worth so much money, and from the other English- 
man a tattered Bible which made me a sincere Christian 
— a legacy in comparison of which the diamond was as 
dross. 

Philip replied to my letter, congratulating me on the 
sale of the diamond, and informing me that to his letter he 
had received a reply containing so satisfactory an account 
of Amy's restored health that he had written to tell them 
that I had arrived safe in England, and would be very 
soon with them. He recommended my going immediately, 
as the anxiety and suspense would be very injurious to 
Amy*s health. I therefore made every arrangement for 
my departure, purchased horses, and procured four stout 
serving-men, well armed, to accompany me, and wrote a 
letter, which I sent by an express courier, stating the exact 
day which I expected to arrive at Mr. Trevannion's 
country-seat. 

I waited in London two days to wind up all my affairs, 
and to give time for the express to arrive before me, as T 
intended to travel very fast. My stay in London was the 
occasion of an important discovery. I was at the coffee- 
house at St. Paul's, and was talking with one of Captain 
Levee's officers, with whom I had picked up an acquaint- 
ance, when, on his calling me by the name of Musgrave, 
a pinched-up sort of looking personage, in a black suit, 
who was standing at the bay-window, turned round, and 
coming up to me, said, ^ Sir, as a strangec 1 t£l\s&\. «:^0^s^ 
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•gize, bat hearing your friend call jpu by the name of Mus- 
grave, may I venture to ask if yon are any relative lb 
Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet^ who lived in Cumber- 
land?" 

^^ ^ived, did you say, sir ? Is he, then, dead ? '' 

*^ Yes, sir ; he has been dead these last seven montlis, 
and we are looking out for hb heir and cannot find him." 

" I knew the family very well,*' replied I, " for I am 
connected with it His eldest son, Richard, of course, 
must be his heir, as all the estates are entailed." 

'^ His eldest son, Richard, sir, is dead. We have an- 
thenticated documents to prove that ; and, moreover, his 
second son, Charles, is also dead. He came home verj 
ill and died, not at his father's house, but at the house of 
one of his tenants on the estate. It is his third son, Al- 
exander Musgrave, whom we seek, and seek in vain. He 
is now the heir to the baronetcy and es^tes, but we have 
lost all clew to him. We understand that a Captain Philip 
Musgrave is just arrived from the West Indies. He is, 
we presume, the fourth son. But until we can find oat 
what has become of Alexander Musgrave, and whether he 
is dead or alive, we cannot act. I have written this day 
to Captain Musgrave, reqhesjing any information he can 
give, but have received no answer. I presume, sir, it is 
useless to inquire of you ? " 

" Not exactly, sir, for I am the Alexander Musgrave 
you seek." 

" Indeed, sir ; but what proof have you of your identity 
to offer to us ? " 

" The evidence of my brother, Captain Philip Musgrave, 
in whose ship I have just arrived from the West Indies; 
that his answer to your letter will be satisfactory enough 
I have no doubt. Here is a letter from him to me, in 
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which you see he addresses me ^ my dear Alexander/ and 
concludes with *your affectionate brother, Philip Mus- 
grave.* '* 

" This is indeed satisfactory, sir," replied the gentleman, 
" and I have only to receive an answer from your b^*other 
to make all right and clear. Allow me, ^ir, to congratu- 
late you upon your accession to the title and property. I 
presume you will have no objection, as soon as the neces- 
sary proofs are obtained, to accompany me down to Cum- 
berland, where, I doubt not, you will be recognized by 
many." 

" Of that, sir, I have not the slightest doubt," replied I; 
" but I cannot go down with you to Cumberland at present. 
I leave London for Liverpool the day after to-morrow on 
important business, and cannot disappoint the parties." 

<<Well, sir, it must indeed be an important business 
which will prevent you from taking possession of a title 
and four thousand pounds per annum," replied he ; '' but 
here is my address, and I hope I shall hear from you as 
soon as possible, as I shall remain in town till I can bring 
the heir down with me." 

The man now looked as if he doubted me. He could 
not imagine that I could negle<^ the taking possession of 
the estate for any other business, and it did appear singu- 
lar; so I said to him, " Sir, I have been long out of England, 
and am affianced to a young lady who lives near Liver- 
pool. She has been waiting to hear from me for some 
time, and I have sent an express to say that I will be 
with her on such a day. I cannot disappoint her, and I 
tell you more, that, without I possess her, the possession 
of the title and estates will give me very little pleasure." 

** Sir," replied he, making a bow, " I honor your senti- 
ments, and she must be a worthy lady who caa is:\&^vc5^ 
2i 
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tach feelings. I onlj hope that joa will not remain too 
long at Liverpool, as London is expensive, and I am anx- 
ious to return to Cumberland." 

I then wished the gentleman farewell, and went home 
to my lodgings. I had given him my address in case he 
wanted to see me before my departure. 

The next day I received a letter from Philip enclosing 
the one written to him by this gentleman, whose name 
was Campbell, and who was a lawyer. Philip told me 
what reply he had made to him, and congratulated me on 
my accession to the title and estates. Almost an hoar 
afterwards Mr. Campbell called upon me with Philip's 
letter, which he declared to be highly satis&ctory, and 
sufficient in any court of justice. 

^^But," said he, '^I would wish to ask you a few par- 
ticulars." 

"And I also would wish to make a few inquiries, Mr. 
Campbell. I have heard your name in my youth, although 
I cannot recollect ever having seen you." 

" I was the confidential adviser of your father at one 
time, sir," replied he, "but latterly all intercourse had 
ceased ; it was not until he was on his death-bed, and fiillj 
repented the foolish step which he had taken, and the in- 
justice he had been guilty of, that he sent for me, — much 
to the annoyance of Lady Musgrave, who would have 
prevented me from coming into the house even when I 
arrived had it not been for the servants, who disobeyed 
her." 

" And my sisters, sir, Janet and Mabel ? " 

"Are both well, and have grown up very fine ^Is. 
Your father destroyed the deed by which Lady Musgrave 
was to have had a large jointure upon the estate, and she 
is now entirely dependent upon you for what she may re- 
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ceive. When do^yoa expect to be able to come up from 
Liverpool ? " 

'^ I can hardly say, but of course as soon as I can." 

" Well, sir, my own affairs will require my presence in 
the metropolis for a month. In the meantime, although 
I should have preferred to have gone down with you to 
-Faristone Hall, and have at once put you in possession, 
yet affairs may remain as they are (for everything is un- 
der seal, and Lady Musgrave has been compelled to re- 
move) till it suits your convenience. I shall, however, 
write to let them know that you have been found, and will 
80on come down and take possession." 

Mr. Campbell then asked me a few questions, to which 
I replied satisfactorily, and then for the first time he sa- 
luted me with the title, saying, " Sir Alexander, I will 
now take my leave." 

The next morning I set off on my journey, and travelled 
with aa much speed as the horses would permit. I ar- 
rived on the fifth day at Mr. ^Trevannion's seat> about 
nine miles from Liverpool. As I rode up the avenue of 
chestnut tree^ I perceived a female form looking out from 
an upper window, which soon afterwards made a precipi- 
tate retreat I alighted, and was received at the door in 
the embrace of Mr. Trevannion, who welcomed me with 
tears, and taking me by the hand he led me into an apart- 
ment where I found my adored Amy, who threw herself 
into my arms and wept as if her heart would break ; but 
her sobs were the sobs of joy, and when she did raise her 
bead and look at me, it was with eyes beaming with pleas- 
ure, and with smiles upon her beautiful lips. I clasped 
Iter to my bosom, and felt that I was more than repaid 
^TaSIf I had suffered, and my heart was throbbing with 
gp^tude and love. 
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It was some time before we coald suffidentlj compose 
ourselyes to enter into lengthened conversation, and then 
Amy inquired what had occorred to me to occasicm sach 
lengthened absence. We sat down on a so£bl, and with 
Amj on one side of me and her £EUher on the other I 
entered into mj narrative. , 

** And so yoo have been married since we last heard 
from y on ? " said Amy , smiling, when I had finished mj 
history. 

^ Yes," replied I, ^I have been; but I hope I shall 
treat my second wife a little better than I did my first** 

**I hope so too," replied Amy ; ^^ but I have great fear 
that your Yiiginian mistress may come over and daim 
you." 

^ I do not think that likely. From the Indians having 
followed me to the beach, they must have fisdlen in with 
her." 

^ And what do you think became of her ? " 

" Of course I cannot e;Kictl7 say ; but I presume she ^ 
died gallantly, and fought with her axe to the last" 

That evening I had a long conversation with Mr. Tre- 
vannion. He told me what he had done with the monej) 
which he considered as mine, and I put into his care the 
sum I had received for the diamond. I then spoke to him 
about our marriage, and requested that it might not be 
postponed. 

" My dear Musgrave," said he, " my daughters happi- 
ness so depends upon her union with you, that I can col/ 
say I am willing that it should take place to-morrow. For 
yourself you know tliat I have the highest esteem, and 
that you must be convinced of when I have consented to 
the match without even making inquiry as to your family 
and connections. Now, however, is the time that I should 
wish to have some inionxialVoTi ^omX xk^^Tsir 
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" My dear sir, if you will only make inquiries, you will 
find that the family of Musgrave is one of the most highly 
connected in the north, and that the head of it is, or was, 
a Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet, of Faristone Hall, in 
Cumherland. I am a near relative of his, as I can satis- 
factorily prove." 

" That is sufficient," replied Mr. Trevannion. " I shall 
leave you to plead your cause with Amy to-morrow; so 
now good-night." 

The following day I told Amy that, since my arrival in 
England, I had heard of the death of my father, and that 
it was necessary that I should go to the north, as family 
affairs required my presence. 

"Are you serious ? " replied she. 

" Never more so in my life. My presence is absolutely 
necessary, and I made arrangements with the legal ad- 
viser of our family that I would be there in less than a 
month." 

" It is a long journey," said Mr. Trevannion ; " and how 
long do you stay ? " 

" That I cannot possibly say," replied I ; " but not longer 
than I can help." 

" I do not think that I shall let you go," said Amy ; 
" you are not to be trusted out of sight. You are so bom 
for adventure that ^ou will not be heard of again for 
another two years." 

" Such is my misfortune, I grant," replied I ; " but. Amy, 
you look pale and thin ; change of air would do you much 
service. Suppose you and your father were to come with 
me. Indeed, Mr. Trevannion, I am in earnest. At this 
delightful time of the year nothing would prove so benefi- 
cial to her health ; and. Amy, then, you know, that I shall 
not be out of your sight." 
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^I should like the tour very machy" replied she, 
"but — " 

"I know what joa would saj. You do not like the 
idea of travelling with me as Amy Trevannion. You are 
right. Then let me propose that you travel with me as 
Amy Musgrave." 

" I second that proposal," said Mr. Trevannion. 

" CoiOenty Amy ; let our marriage be quite private. I 
know you will prefer that it should be so, and so will yoor 
£Either. You will then travel with me as my wife, and we 
never shall part again." 

Amy did not reply till her fieUher said, ** Amy, it is mj 
wish that it should be so. Recollect it will be the last 
time that you have to obey your father, so do not annoj 
me by a refusaL" 

" I will not, my dear father," replied Amy, kissing him. 
"Your last command I obey with pleasure. And oh! 
if I have sometimes been a wilful girl, forgive me eveiy- 
thing at this moment." 

" My dear child, I have nothing to forgive. May God 
bless you 5 and, Mr. Musgrave," said he, putting her hand 
in mine, " if she proves as good a wife as she has been a 
daughter, you now receive a treasure," and I felt that the 
old man stated what was true. 

It was .arranged that the marriaga should take place on 
that day week, and that it should be quite private. There 
was no parade of bridal clothes ; in fact, no one was in- 
vited, and it was, at my request, quite a secret marriage. 
A clergyman had been engaged to perform the ceremonj) 
and, on the day appointed, I received the hand of my Amj 
in the drawing-room, and in the presence only of Hum- 
phrey and two other confidential servants. 

After the ceremony was over, the clergyman requested 
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me to come with him into the adjoining room, and said 
it was necessary that he should give a certificate of the 
marriage, which must be inserted in the parish register. 
He had called me aside for that purpose, that I might give 
him my exact name, profession, etc. 

" My name is Alexander Musgrave, as you heard when 
you married us." 

" Yes, I know that ; but I must be particular : have 
you no other name ? Is that the name that you have been 
and will be in future known by ? " 

" Not exactly," replied I ; " I have been known by that 
name, but in future shall not be." 

" Then what am I to say ? " 

'^ You must say, Sir Alexander Musgrave, Baronet, of 
Faristone Hall, Cumberland." 

^' Good," said he ; '^ that is what I required ; and the 
lady your wife — has she any other name but Amy ? " 

" None, I believe." 

The clergyman then wrote out the marriage certificate 
and signed it, taking a copy for registry, smd we returned 
into the drawing-room. 

'^ Here is the certificate of marriage. Madam," said he ; 
^' it ought to be in the care of the lady, and therefore^ my 
lady, I hand it over to you." 

" My lady is much obliged to you for your kindness," 
replied Amy ; for she thought that the clergyman was only 
facetious. 

She held the certificate in her hand, folded as it had 
been given her, for some time. At last curiosity, or, per- 
haps, having nothing else to do, induced her to open it and 
read it. I was at this time talking with the clergyman, 
and presenting him with a handsome douceur for his 
trouble; but, perceiving her to open the certificate, I 
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watched lier countenance. She read and started. I turned 
awaj as if not observuig her. She then went up to her 
father and desired him to read it. 

The old gentleman took out his glasses, and it was 
amusing to see the waj in which he looked at his daughter 
with his spectacles falling off his nose. He then came ap, 
and pointing to the certificate said^ ^ Fraj how am I in 
future to address mj daughter ? ^ 

^^ As Amy, I trust, sir, unless jou wish to scold her, and 
then jou must call her Lady Musgrave. I am, mj dear 
sir, as the certificate states, Sir Alexander Musgrave, of 
Faristone, with a handsome property descended to me. 
I did not know it till I arrived in London ; and if I con- 
cealed it from you till now, it was only that mj Amy should 
have the satis&ction of proving to me that she wedded me 
in pure disinterestedness of affection." 

" It was very, very kind of you, Alexander, to do as you 
have done, and I thank you sincerely for it." 
• " And now, my dear Amy, you understand why I wished 
you to come with me to Cumberland, that you may take 
possession of your future abode, and assume that position 
in society which you will so mucH grace. I trust, sir,'' 
continued I, '^ that you wDl not part from us, and that one 
roof will always cover us, as long as Heaven thinks fit 
to spare our lives." 

" May God blesg you both," replied Mr. Trevannion ; " I 
cannot part with you, and must follow." 

About half an hour after this, I requested Amy and Mr. 
Trevannion to sit by me, as I had now another narrative to 
give them, which was an explanation why and how it was 
that they found me in the position that they had done ; in 
short, what were the causes that induced me, and after- 
wards my brother Fhilip, to quit our parental rc^f, and to 
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come to the resolution of fighting our own waj^ in the 
world. It was as follows : 

" Sir Richard Musgrave, my father, married a young 
lady of high connection, a Miss Arabella Johnson, and with 
her lived, I have every reason to believe, a very happy 
life for nearly twenty-five years, when it pleased God to 
summon her away. I have a good recollection of my 
mother ; for although I lived with my brother at a private 
tutor's, about six miles off, I was continually at home, and 
she did not die till I was nearly sixteen ; and I can only 
say that a more elegant, amiable, and truly virtuous wo- 
man, as I believe, never existed. By this marriage my 
father had four sons and two daughters; Richard, the 
eldest ; Charles, the second ; myself, the third ; and Philip, 
the fourth ; and my sisters, who came last, were named 
Janet and Mabel. At the time of my mother's death, my 
eldest brother was serving with the army, which he had 
entered from a love of the profession, although^ as heir to 
the baronetcy and estates, which are a dear four thousand 
pounds per annum, he of course had no occasion for a pro- 
fession. My second brother, Charles, being of an adven- 
turous turn, had gone out to the £ast Indies in a higl^ 
position, as servant to the Company. I was still at home, 
as well as Philip, who is four years my junior, and my 
sisters were of course at home. I pass over my regrets 
at my mother's death, and will now speak more of my fa- 
ther. He was a good-tempered, weak man, easily led, and 
although, during my mother*s lifetime, he was so well led 
that it was of little consequence, the case proved very dif- 
ferent at her death. For a year my father remained quiet 
in the house, content with superintending improvements 
(m his property, and he had lately become infirm, and had 
given up the hounds and rural sports in general The 
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dairy n^as one of his principal hobbies ; and it so happened 
that a young girl, the daughter 6f a laborer, was one of the 
females employed in that part of the establishment. She 
was certainly remarkably good-looking ; her features were 
very small, and she did not show that robust frame which 
people in her class of life generally do. She was abooft 
seventeen years old, slight in figure, and certainly a pe^ 
son that you would not pass without making some com« 
mendatory remark upon her good looks and modest 
appearance. She was not, however, what she appeared; 
she was beyond measure cunning and astute, and, as it 
proved, inordinately ambitious. My father was attracted 
by her, and very soon was constantly in the dairy ; and his 
attentions were so marked that t^^e other servants used to 
call her ^ my lady.' A few months after my hther bad 
shown a preference for this girl, he was seized with his 
first attack of gout It did not last him long, and in six 
weeks he was about again, and resumed his attentions to 
her. Philip and I, who were at our tutor's, when we came 
home, heard from others what was going on, and verj 
foolishly played the girl many tricks, and annoyed her as 
•^huch as we could. After we returned, my father had an- 
other fit of gout, and when he was confined to his room, 
he desired this girl to be sent for to attend upon him, and 
about six months afterwards this daughter of a menial was 
raised to the dignity of Lady Musgrave — she being at 
that time about eighteen, and my father verging on seventy. 
" When this ill-assorted and disgraceful connection was 
known, the gentry and aristocracy of the country refused 
any longer to visit my father, and all conmiunication was 
broken off. In a short time the ascendency which this 
artful girl gained over the old man was most wonderful 
He lived but in her sight, and knew no will but hers. 
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&x father and family were removed to a good house in 
» neighborhood, and gave themselves all the airs of 
cmtlepeople. The good old steward was dismissed, and 
c* father established in his room,although the man could 
b read or write, and was whollj unfit for the office. 
L« expense which she launched out into, by his permis- 
XI, was excessive. New liveries, new coaches, diamonds, 
^ dresses fit for the court -^ indeed, every kind of lux- 
y that could be conceived, and much greater than my 
fcer conhl afford. She now showed herself in her true 
Lors ; vindictive and tryrannical to excess, she dismissed 

the old servants, and oppressed all those to whom she 
i^ed a grudge ; yet my poor father could see nothing but 
Infection in her. It was not till four months after the 
^jriage that Philip and I came home, and our new step- 
:^ther had not forgotten our treatment of her. She 
^ated us with great harshness, refused our taking meals 

my father's table, and ordered us the coarsest fare ; 
Ld when we complained to my father, denied everything 
at we said. As we found that we could not induce our 
ther to listen to us or to believe us, we tried all wo could, 
id retaliated and annoyed her as much, if not more, than 
le annoyed us, by talking of her mean origin and her 
rmer occupation; we defied her, and, in so doing, we 
iued ourselves: for, afler a useless struggle on my 
Cher's part, he gave way to her imperious commands, 
id sending for me told me that I had become such a 
tprobate that I was no longer a son of his. Ho threw 
e a purse, telling me that it was all I might expect from 
m, and that I was instantly to leave the house, and never 
tow my face in it any more. I replied, with moro spirit 
an respect, that it was high time that the son of a gen- 
^man and lady should leave the house^ when such low- 
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. bom creatures were installed in it as the mii 

rfalher, in a i^age, flung hi:^ crutch at mj head, 
the room. 

" As I went out I met her in the passage ; she 

Mently bceu iistening to what had passed, and she i^ 
of ex^ultalLon. 

" * It is your turn now,' said I, in my rage ; * b 

I till my father dies* You shali go a^milking again*' 
*^ I do not mean to defend my conduct, but I wi 

'not seventeen, and tbafc must he my excuse, i 
thought, when I said soj that it would be from mj 

L,lJiat she would have to receive bounty ; hut so i 

' ULTm Campbell informs me that my father dcstrojd 
Tious to bis death, the papers which he had da 
secure her a large jointure on the estate. I get m 

^my wardrobe and the purse of twenty guineas, wU 
father had given me, and, having a desire to see thof 
I went on board of a merchant vessel. Six mpntM 
wai-ds, when we were at Liverpoo], I weot on boJ 
privateer. The remainder of my history jou are | 
acquainted witb. j 

" As Boon as she had wreaked her vengeance ti^ 
my brotlier Philip was the next s but he w^as tofl 
at that time to be turned adriO;, so she put it off^ 
time should come, irritating and weaning mj fatbf 
him by GYery means in her power. Three yeail 
wards she succeeded in having him dismissed, q 
you know how I found him oat. All these eircui 
were veiy well known in the neighborhood ao^ 

^ own relations ; and one only, my aunt, called a 
father, and, tifter a long conversation, my father oi 
that my sisters should go away, and remain nn 
cbargei My step-mother's violent temper, her a^ 
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her imperious conduct, which was now shown even towardB 
him, with what mj aunt had advanced, had to a certain 
extent opened my father's eyes. He perceived that, she 
had no other view but her own aggrandizement, and that 
she cared little for him. Her repeated attempts, however, 
to make him sign in her favor, in case of his death, were 
successful, and it was not till after her conduct had alien- 
ated him from her, and he deplored the loss of his chil- 
dren, that he committed the deed to the flames. About 
three years after I had quitted the house, my eldest 
brother, who had information of all that had passed, and 
who remained in the army because he declared that he 
never would go home till after his Other's death, was 
killed by a cannon-ball ; and my second brother died of a 
fever about a year ago, when resident at the court of a 
native prince. I had heard nothing of these deaths, or of 
xny father's, until my arrival in London. Of course, I was 
znost anxious to go down to Cumberland, if it were only 
to undo the wickedness which this woman had done, and 
to make amends to those whom she had so cruelly treated. 
I do not feel any spirit of revenge, but I feel that justice 
demands it of me." 

^^ And I shall go with you with pleasure, to help you in 
your good- work," said Amy, ^ and also because I want to 
see how she will now behave to one whom she has so 
persecuted, and who has become the arbiter of her fate." 

^' Well, Amy, I will not trust myself on this question. 
^ou shall be the arbitress of her fate, and what you de- 
cide shall be irrevocable." 

*^ I fully, appreciate the compliment you pay me," said 
ehe, '^ but I prefer that it should be decided in coundl, 
and we will call in my father fo our assistance." 

A fortnight after our marriage we set off for licsoL^ss^ 
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in a coach with six handsome black horses, and eight 
armed servants in liveries on horseback. We airived 
safelj on the seventh daj, and there we reposed for a time 
previous to setting out for Cumberland. Mj anntiras in 
London nnd attending the court, which I was not awan 
of, and with her were mj two sisters, Janet and Mabd, 
whom I had not seen for years, and who warmlj embraced 
me, promising that they would soon come' down and take 
up their abode at the HalL Thej expressed their admoi- 
ion of Amy, but in so doing they only followed the gen- 
eral opinion, for it was impossible to see and not admire 
her elegance and beauty. My aunt showed us every at- 
tention, and we were presented to his Mfgesty, who iras 
pleased to compliment Lady Musgrave in very flattering 
terms. We were joined in London by my brother Philip, 
who had paid off his ship ; and the day afler he joined as 
I said: 

^ Philip, there are only you and I left. Do you recol- 
lect, when you inquired about the diamond, the day we met 
on board of your ship, what reply I made to you ? " 

^ Yes ; you said that you were afraid that you oouU 
not afford to make me a present of it." 

"At that time I did not think so, Philip, but now I 
know that I can, and I have desired Mr. Trevannion to 
put out to good security the thirty-eight thousand poondi 
that the diamond was sold for, in your name, and for 
your use. Youll not hesitate to accept it, Philip, for you 
know that I can affi>rd it" 

" I do not hesitate, my dear Alexander, because I would 
do the same to you, and you would not refuse me. M 
the same time, that is no reason that I should not thank 
you kindly for your generous behavior." 

Philip accompanied us <m our journey to Cumberland. 
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It was tedious, for the roads were anything but good ; but 
the beauty of the scenery compensated for the ruggedness 
of the way. In six days we arrived at the Hall, where 
Mr. Campbell, who had called upon me on my arrival in 
Liondon, had preceded me to make preparations for our 
reception, which was enthusiastic to the highest degree. 
We were called upon and congratulated by all the county, 
who were delighted to find that such a personage as Amy 
was to be the future mistress. 

As soon as all this bustle and excitement was over, I 
sat down with Mr. Campbell to look over the state of af- 
fairs, and to set things to rights. 

After having done justice to many claimants, engaged 
again the old servants that had been discharged, promised 
£EUins to the tenants who had been unfairly turned out, etc., 
we then proceeded to decide upon what was to be done to the 
Dowager Lady Musgrave. It appears that at my father's 
death, when she found Jhat the deed had been destroyed 
by his own hands in presence of others, she became fran- 
tic with rage, and immediately hastened to secure the 
family jewels, and every article of value that she could 
lay her hands upon ; but Mr. Campbell, having due notice 
of what she was about, came in time to prevent her tak- 
ing them away, and, putting seals upon everything and 
leaving careful guards in the Hall, my lady had gone to 
her father's house, where she still remained. She had^ 
on my arrival, sent me a message, imploring my mercy, 
and reminding me that whatever might be her errors, she 
was still the lawful wife of my father, and she trusted that 
respect to his memory would induce me to allow her suffi- 
cient to loaintain her as Lady Musgrave should be. We 
had the consultation that Amy proposed, and called in Mr. 
Oampbtll as a fourth, and it was at last decld&d iVss^ ^\!^ 
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consideration that she temoved with her family to a dis- 
tance of .fifty miles from Fariston, she should have an 
income of three hundred pounds per annum aAong as 
she conducted herself with propriety and did not many 
again. The last clause was the only one which she com- 
plained of Mr. Camphell had, at the request of mr 
father, discharged Lady Musgrave's parent from the office 
of steward, and called in the old steward to resume his 
situation; and before dismissal he had to refund certain 
sums of money not accounted for. 

I have now told my eventfiil tale. I have only to add, 
that, after all that I have passed through, I have been re- 
warded by many years of unalloyed happiness. My two 
sisters are well married, and my three children are all 
that a &ther could wish. Such, my dear Madam, have 
been the vicissitudes of a " Frivateersman," and I now 
subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient, 

Alexandeb Musgbaye. 
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